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PRET ACE. 


SUPPOSE that the scarcity of books dealing in a 
light and popular way with the interesting countries 
within the thousand mile radius from Singapore has 
induced the Managers of the Singapore Free Press to 
reprint in book form this diary of my pilgrimage in 
regions as yet undiscovered and undescribed by Murray 
or Baedeker. When there are no guide-books, intending 
travellers will avail themselves of the experiences of 
one who has preceded them. No part of the world is 
now to be sacred from the intrusive foot of the tourist, 
and where the traveller goes, guide-books will ulti- 
mately follow, but until these are compiled, sketches of 
this kind may be found useful. 

What has been said more than once in the body of 
the work must be said again here, that this is a record 
of my impressions only. Right or wrong, there they 
are. A man is no more responsible for the impressions 
made by his surroundings on his mental retina than the 
film on the photographer’s plate is responsible for the 
effects of the solar raysthereon. He is hardly respon- 
sible even for the colouring he puts on them, in writing 
them down for others; for that colouring is the un- 
conscious influence of his own personality on what he 
observes. In committing my impressions to paper, I 
endeavoured to describe honestly what I saw and heard, 
and to do so in the light vein one naturally adopts in 
writing to friends. 

If offence has been given by some of my remarks and 
criticisms, I am heartily sorry ; none was intended : but 
in this age one cannot put pen to paper without unwit- 
tingly wounding somebody’s sensibilities, especially 
when the manners and customs of other nations are 
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involved. The Briton seems to be the only person in 
the world who can take the prick of a foreign free-lance 
with a laugh and a careless shrug of the shoulders. 
This no doubt is due to the invulnerable vanity and 
insufferable arrogance of the Anglo-Saxon, about which 
other nations are in a chronic state of eloquence: he is 
so conscious of his dignity, importance, and general 
superiority to the less fortunate races of men, that he is 
eood-humoured in the face of abuse, and dismisses the 


buffets of foreign critics as the celebrated blacksmith — 


dismissed the blows of his rampagious wife—“ It amuses 
her, and it doesn’t hurt me.” Per contra it should be 
said that the bitterest words ever written by British 
pens about other nations are as milk and honey to the 
rancorous tone of foreign references to everything 
British. If an English writer were to descend to that 
level, out of a patriotic desire to avenge his country’s 
wrongs, there would be some lively reading, and the 
writer would not have to draw much on his imagination 
to provide it. Most of our countrymen, however, live 
in healthy and blissful ignorance of what their neigh- 
bours think and say of them; and it is well that they 
should be so. 

Nations very naturally feel hurt when they are 
taken at anything lower than their own estimate, or 
described in terms which do not correspond with their 
own glorified ideas of themselves. But the description 
that startles and hurts them does not mean envy or 
malice in the describer—at least not usually ; it is some- 
times done with the best intentions. An engineer of a 
P. and O. steamer that used to ply between Bombay and 
Shanghai told me that on a certain eastward voyage his 
ship had taken on board at Colombo the usual comple- 
ment of passengers from the Australian steamer. 
Among them were a prosperous Arab merchant, domici- 
led in Singapore, and a very young and very innocent 
missionary lady on her way to China. While talking 
one day to the Arab, the engineer was accosted by the 
young lady. ev 
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~ “Oh, if you please,” she said, “can you speak 
Arabic ?” 

He explained that he was only talking Malay. 

“Oh, do please be my interpreter with this nice 
looking old Arab gentleman! I do so much want to 
speak tohim. PerhapsI may do him some good. I have 
wanted to, all the way from Aden, but I couldn’t find 
anybody to help me.” The engineer rashly complied, 
and the maiden began her onslaught on the soul of the 
son of Ishmael. The wily old Arab was not in the least 
averse to the attentions of a pretty young English girl, 
and listened patiently to what she had to say through 
the engineer, who assured me he had a dreadfully trying 
time between them. This went on for some days, but 
the interesting old Moslem did not seem to be coming 
to the point expected by his fair friend, so at last she 
said to the engineer : 

“ Ask him if he knows that he is a sinner.” 

When the interpreter put the question, the Arab 
sprang to his feet in a towering passion : 

“ Kenapa nonya im bilang sahaya ada orang bang- 
sat? “he screamed. “ Sahaya tidak orang bangsat ! 
Busuk !*” 

The young lady also started up, and timidly retreated 
a few paces. 

“Oh,” she said: “I didn’t think he’d take it like 
that! I really didn’t mean—Oh, don’t you think I’d 
better go away till he is calmer? ” 

“T think it would be better,” said the engineer. 

“T will just leave him with a text,” she said. 

And she did—with a text that fairly crumpled up 
the poor engineer’s Malay. 

Thus are the most amiable intentions sometimes 
misunderstood. 


* Anglice :—“ Why does this lady say I ama miserable creature ? 
I am not a miserable creature!” The last word is an expletive, 
which means literally “ rotten,’’ but is colloquially used in a sense 
almost equivalent to a velebrated English monosyllable. 
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The letters that are following were originally published 
in the Singapore Free Press, between March and June 
1896, and were all written at or near the places de- 
scribed, so that the impressions came hot from the 
branding. A few trifling changes have been made in 
the text, and some explanatory notes added ; otherwise 
the letters appear as first printed. 


G. M. R. 


EpinBURGH, , 
January, 1897. 
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Note on the Pronownciation of Celebes, Chapter V1. 


Englishmen usually pronounce it Sellybees, accenting the 
first, whereas the accent is really on the second syllable. A 
Dutch grammarian, giving rules for the accentuation of his 
language, cautions his readers against accenting in the English 
way certain proper names which are spelled alike in both 
languages. He instances Celebes amongst others, and points 
out further that the Dutch accent the first syllable of the word 
Adam. So doall the Englishmen I have ever heard. The simple 
grammarian must have been deceived by his ears. I fear 
Englishmen are not referring to our first father when vies lay 
stress on the second syllable of his name. 
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Written 'ror THE “ Singapore Free Press,” 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ero by the Editor to write my impressions of what, 

if my programme can be carried out, will be a six 
months’ ramble through many various countries, I might 
well give expression to the doubts I feel as to my quali- 
fications. Every globe-trotter has an ambition to register 
his impressions, an ambition which is probably a develop- 
ment of the Cockney’s mania for cutting or writing 
his name on the ancient buildings he patronises, but his 
ability is not always commensurate with his ambition, 
and the result is the frequent publication of libels on 
foreign lands, written with the best intentions, which 
there exists no court to redress, and for which the sland- 
ered populations can claim no damages. I comply with 
the Editor’s request on the distinct understanding that 
what I write shall be taken as impressions simply, im- 
pressions that may be wrong, and that certainly would 
require modification if I stayed longer in the places of 
which I write. And the personal equation must be taken 
into account in estimating the value of these impressions. 
I have taken with me none of the usual globe-trotting 
apparatus; I have neither camera nor sketch block, 
neither bicycle nor fowling piece, neither butterfly-net 
nor collecting-boxes, but a pair of eyes, great curiosity, 
a pile of writing materials, and,—thank God !—good 
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health. With these aman may do much, and though 
one cannot emulate the poetical grace of Heine’s Reise- 
bilder or the raciness of Mark Twain’s Junocents Abroad 
(both globe-trotting productions) one may hope to avoid 
the opposite extreme of dulness. It is the privilege of 
the globe-trotter to be discursive. I shall take full 
advantage of the privilege. 

For one special reason I am glad of the opportunity 
afforded me by the Hditor’s courtesy. Leaving, as I do, 
many friends and acquaintances in Singapore with 
whom it is a great sorrow to part, I feel that in these 
occasional communications to the Singapore Free Press 
I shall keep in touch with them longer. It is said that 
a man is never more interested in what he writes nor his 
readers in reading him than when he writes about him- 
self. The conditions of interest thus exist on both sides. 


G. M. R. 


s. s. Teresa, 
Karimmata STRAIrr, 
February 22nd, 1896. 


t 


Toe “Treresa.”— THe ArcHIPELAGO and CHURCH 
Councits.—Srrutu anp Durcnu Omisstons.— Mun t0’s 
Exprpition to Java.—Doop Kistan.—ARrpdsorno.—THeE 
Mapoura Bar. 


HE s.s. Teresa, which is to be my home for the 
next fortnight, left the Singapore Roads at 9 p.m. 
on Thursday, Feb. 20. It is aneat little vessel of 758 
tons, belonging to the well-known firm of Messrs. Wee 
Bin & Co., whose familiar blue flag with the red cross 
is to be seen flying from the mastheads of quite a fleet 
of coasting steamers in the harbour. Though chiefly 
intended for cargo, the Teresa has good accommodation 
for a few passengers, and I am established in a roomy 
cabin aft, on the starboard quarter, which is plainly but 
comfortably furnished with all necessary requisites. 
The captain, officers, and engineers on board are all 
Scotchmen, so that I feel at home in the mess-room, 
and hear the accents of my mother-tongue in their 
purity and sweetness. Our destination is Sourabaya, 
Boeleling in Bah, Ampenan in Lombok, and Macassar ; 
and in the return voyage, my intention is to leave the 
Teresa at Sourabaya and proceed slowly through Java to 
Batavia, visiting the ‘principal places of interest in the 
island. 

At full length in my chair, I watched the lights of 
Singapore twinkling fainter and fainter in the west until 
they went out, leaving visible only the Fort Canning light, 
and that, too, soon disappeared. The moon shone brightly 
on our foaming wake, giving the promise of brilliant 
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moon-light nights when they will be most weleome— 
that is, when we reach the landlocked channels east of 
Java. Having thus seen the last of Singapore for a 
time, I turned my chair, and forgetting the things which 
were behind, turned my thoughts to the things that are 
before—to the new and strange peoples it will shortly 
be my lot to see. One has read of them in books, and 
heard of them from travellers, but to see them with 
one’s own eyes is to get impressions which no book or 
narrative can give. The traveller brings you only the 
stone of the fruit he has eaten, you get the fruit itself 
by going for it. It is strange to reflect that this vast 
archipelago, with a population of some forty or fifty 
millions, containing at least three utterly distinct races 
(Huropeans excluded), was not so much as heard of 
when Church Councils were settling with dogmatic 
precision, the nature, needs, and destiny of all mankind! 
What might have been the effect on Christian anthro- 
pology if SS. Athanasius and Augustine could have 
taken a trip to Java, or if Luther, Calvin and Knox had 
been set down “where Chineses drive ’ in their human 
ant-hills ? 

Friday morning found us off Pulau Panjang, a small 
island east of Bintang, and the afternoon saw us across 
the Equator, passing from Spring to Autumn in a few 
seconds, without the intervention of Summer. We were 
suffered to cross the line without a visit from Father 
Neptune, who has grown sulky at the introduction of 
steam navigation and refuses to pay his usual call of 
ceremony on steamers. We were out of sight of land 
till the next morning when we sighted Serutu and the 
Karimata Islands. Serutu, where the Nam Yong came 
to grief last year (1895) consists of a mountain of three 
or four peaks rising abruptly from the sea, and wooded 
to the top. There is no sign of population, but through 
the telescope could be seen little bays with sandy 
beaches where one would naturally expect to find a 
Malay kampong in a clump of cocoanut palms. Serutu 
is the place for a light-house, but the Dutch apparently 
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do not intend to build one. Steamers enter and leave 
the Karimata Strait through a narrow channel, some 
sixteen miles wide, between Serutu and the Ontario Reef, 
and in a dark or foggy night the chances of running 
into the island or the reef are considerable. It seems 
that the Dutch are slow to recognise some of the duties 
which they owe to the world as a commercial nation and 
a civilised power. Large sums are now being spent in 
Java on public works; a part of these might well be 
laid aside for the construction of a light-house on Serutu, 
and the reduction of the dangers of navigation in these 
shallow seas. 

It is interesting to remember how, nearly ninety 
years ago, Lord Minto’s great expedition to Java sailed 
by the very route we are taking, and did so in spite of 
the naval authorities, who maintained that the only safe 
passage was by the east and south coast of Borneo. 
Raffles, however, had made enquiries beforehand as to 
the Karimata passage, and finding it practicable, recom- 
mended it to Lord Minto, who took it against the advice 
of his naval officers. No trace to-day of that magnificent 
fleet of ninety sail on these trackless seas. Trifles 
interest us during the pleasant monotony of a voyage, 
and when the steamer ploughed its way through mile 
after mile of sea covered with a dirty yellow scum that 
looked like the débris of seaweed, curiosity was excited, 
and buckets were dipped over the side. They brought 
up myriads of spicules, about a sixth of an inch long, 
rather like hay seed in shape and colour, but turning to 
agreenish paste when crushed between the fingers. 
The sailors call this “whale-feed,” and say that it 
appears only in comparatively calm weather. 

At daylight on Monday, Java and Madura were visi- 
ble. The eye caught first a curious land formation 
which the Dutch call Dood-kisten (i.e. coffins) and the 
outhne of the hills justifies the name. The Dutch word 
kist is also good Scottish. A minister once told me that 
a parishioner of his, a man of considerable means, who 
had married three penniless wives in succession, came 
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to him announcing the death of the third. On receiving 
the minister’s condolences, he said “ Ay, ay, mennister, 
it’s a gay expensive job, bringin’ ’em in wi’ a toom 
(empty) kist, and’ sendin’ them awa’ in a fw ane!” 

By the time the steamer was anchored at the bar in 
the Strait of Madura, to await the tide, a splendid 
mountain was in full view, two fine truncated cones 
with a hump between them. I did not need the obliging 
pilot who told me its name, Ardjoeno, to add that it was 
“a fire-mounting, a volean”; the shape was sufficient 
evidence of its nature. * Alfred Russel Wallace says 
there are at least forty-five volcanoes in Java. They 
must be rather crowded, and there cannot be much room 
left for non-volcanic mountains. The bar where we ride 
at anchor as I close this letter is caused by the mud 
brought down by the Solo river, which enters the sea 
about fifteen miles north of Sourabaya. All round us 
at this moment are hundreds of white-sailed boats, re- 
minding one to some extent of the great herring fleets 
to be seen leaving the east coast of Scotland during the 
summer months, and dotting the sea, as far as the eye 
can reach, with little patches of brown turning to gold 
in the sunlight. 


Srrait or Mapura, 
February 24th, 1896. 


* The twin cone of the Ardjoens is called the Walirang, which is 
the Javanese word for sulphur, the crater of the Walirang being 
remarkable for magnificent encrustations of that mineral. 
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M* last letter was closed on the Sourabaya Bar on 

February 24th. We got up to Sourabaya the same 
afternoon and lay there till the following night. I took 
the passenger’s privilege of going ashore, looking about 
me, and camping for the night ata hotel, but I need 
say nothing of the place in this letter, as I hope to 
return to it soon, and make it the centre for excursions 
to several interesting points in Java. Leaving Soura- 
baya late in the evening of the 25th we found ourselves 
next morning still in the Strait of Madura, passing a 
cluster of volcanoes behind which was visible the sombre 
head of Merapi.* At 4 p.m. we dropped anchor in the 
Boeleling roadstead, a semi-circular bay fringed with 
black sand, above which, like a stormy sea, petrified, 
rose the hills of Bali. The Ban Poh Guan, another of 
Messrs. Wee Bin & Co.’s steamers, was leaving the port 
as we entered, and treated us to a fantasia on her siren 
by way of welcome. Beyond a Chinese junk, the only 
other thing that attracted attention in the harbour was 
the Converted Hopper. Though this name suggests the 
felicitous nomenclature of the Salvation Army, it refers 
simply.to the Dutch colonial steamer Albatros, which 


*Merapi is a name given to several mountains in Java and else- 
where. it means simply volcano. The mountain referred to here is 
better known by its Dutch name Piek van Hidjen. 
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began its existence in a humble, not to say menial 
station, and has since been promoted. The Dutch are 
nothing if not economical, so they have turned the 
hoppers used in the construction of harbour-works at 
Tanjong Priok into serviceable little gunboats. 

The island of Bali marks the southern limit of the 
Asiatic fawna and flora. This, with the allied fact that 
the adjoining island of Lombok marks the northern limit 
of the Australian forms of life, was discovered by Alfred 
Russel Wallace during an involuntary visit he made to 
these two islands in 1856. Most scientific discoveries 
seem to be made by a fortunate accident. Had Wallace 
been permitted by circumstances to take the route he 
intended, this important fact with all its geological and 
zoological implications, might have been undiscovered 
yet. Travellers like Wallace, with highly cultivated 
powers of observation and sufficient scientific knowledge 
to guide them, are rare in these remote regions. Indeed 
the faculty of rapid and accurate observation is rare 
anywhere,—a fact which was amusingly illustrated by a 
Scotch professor. He had been lecturing on this faculty, 
and concluded by putting his students to the test. “I 
have here,” he said, “a chemical composition which has 
a peculiar—a very peculiar taste. Watch me carefully, 
gentlemen, and do as Ido.” So saying the professor 
dipped his finger into the mixture and transferred it to 
his mouth, making a wry face as he did so, and passed 
the mixture round the class. The students one by one 
dipped their fingers and sucked them, and testified to 
their disgust at the characteristic taste in the usual man- 
ner. When the mixture had gone round, the professor 
said. “Gentlemen, I told you that your powers of 
observation were deficient. If you had watched me 
carefully, as I asked you, you would have seen that the 
finger which I dipped into the mixture I did noé put into 
my mouth.” 

To return to Bali. The town of Boeleling has a 
somewhat unfinished appearance. On the beach are the 
harbour office, the Club, some godowns and a ruined 


oa 
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Hindu. temple, and behind these lies the town, the build- 


ings being nearly all of the shop-house type so common | 
in the Straits. Through the kindness of an Armenian 


gentleman I was enabled to see a good deal of the country § 


during my short stay. Our first expedition was to the 


> Wer . 
} \ 
J. 


ruins of a great Hindu temple at Sangsil, some miles in- s\ /e 


land. A drive in a vehicle remotely resembling a dog- 
cart took us to the spot over roads which, though neither 
so smooth nor so well kept as our Singapore roads, are 
beautifully shaded and therefore cool. We passed an 
endless procession of Balinese women walking erect and 
with firm step under heavy loads, carried on the head, 
while their lords and masters sauntered aimlessly about 
the roads in threes and fours, either with a small load 
on their shoulders, or more generally with no load at all, 
except a Aris at their girdles. The temple we had come 
to see was close to the road. Hvidences of neglect were 
everywhere visible, except at the central shrine, which 
stands at the top of a high and steep flight of stairs, 
where we found an old woman, who might have sat as 


a model for. Meg Merrilies, sweeping the steps. The | 


temple is built of brick, and when entire, it must have 


been an imposing structure. It courts are now covered | 


with long grass, and what still stands is slowly crum- 
bling away under the influence of weather and lichen. 


There are no sacred fish in the moat, and very little © 
water, the dovecots are deserted, and the whole place | 


has a forlorn appearance. I am at a loss to describe the 


style of architecture. Itis light and airy in its general 
effect, conveying to the mind somehow a curious impres- | 


sion of fluttering wings, and bears evidence of a higher 
civilisation and a more developed artistic taste than 
exist among the Balinese of to-day. Every nook and 
cranny about the lofty central shrine has its carved or 
moulded figure—representations of demons horned and 
tusked, the horrors of night-mare in stone and clay. 
The resemblance between some of these faces and 
popular delineations of the Devil is striking; it is too 
close to be accidental. One may well wonder why men 
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\ have in all ages delighted to associate the horrible and 

) the grotesque with their sacred buildings. Early Pro- 
testantism 1s abused for the unloveliness of its churches, 
but a glance at some of details of medieval architecture 
in the finest Christian edifices of Europe reveals artistic 
genius striving after the hideous. The gargoyles 
and figures on the roof of Notre Dame at Paris for 
example, are repulsive in their intentional grotesqueness ; 
I thought of them at once as I looked at these grinning, 
gasping, howling, spewing figures in the ancient sanc- 

_tuary of this far-off barbarian island. They are .the 

same, save a few insignificant details. In describing 
the ruined temple of Bali I am at a disadvantage through 
not having seen the great Hindu temples of India with 
which it should be compared. I should imagine that in 
size, material and design it is as far inferior to the 
famous Indian temples as the churches Englishmen build 
for themselves abroad are to the cathedrals and abbeys 
of their fatherland. In fact, to judge by descriptions 
and photographs of the great Indian temples, there is no 
comparison between them and this modest shrine. Still, 
the Balinese relics are interesting in and for themselves. 
I think there can be no doubt that the Hindu temples 
in Bali were built by or under the superintendence of 
Brahmans from India; at any rate there is nothing in 
the appearance of the Balinese or in the style of their 
architecture to make one believe them capable of build- 
ing, unassisted, such a complicated and withal graceful 
structure as this ruined temple must have been. Bali, 
the adjacent island of Lombok, and a few districts in 
south-eastern Java, are the only places in the Archi- 
pelago where the ancient Hindu religion maintains its 
hold upon the people. 

Leaving the temple, we turned from Bali of the past 
to Bali of the present. We made bold to enter a Bali- 
nese village, uncertain how we should be received. The 
villages are surrounded by mud walls, from six to eight 
feet in height, and are entered by a single narrow gate- 
way, so that going in we felt as if we were intruders, 
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crossing the threshold of a private house uninvited. 
There were but three people in the village, the ‘rest 
having gone to the bazaar,—an old man, an old woman, 
and a village Circe pounding rice, round whom was a 
herd of grunting swine making furtive darts at the flour 
when the lady was looking another way. The houses 
are wretched little mud huts roofed with rice straw. 
They consist of a “but and a ben,” a sitting room which 
is a kind of verandah, open on three sides, and a sleep- 
ing room, containing a sort of dais or bedstead which 
fromits size supposed tobe meant for the accommodation 
of the whole family. The kitchen is separate from the 
house, and is merely a straw roofed shed, furnished with 
a kitchen range of mud and some curiously-shaped 
pieces of clay pottery. Every village has its row of 
crates, containing cocks, which are kept and trained for 
the national sport of the Balinese, and indeed of all the 
Indo-Malayan races—cock-fighting. Young pigs frisk 
and gambol like puppies through the village enclosure, 
and the pariah dog snarls from some safe retreat. 
Those pariah dogs! The pariahs of the Straits are 
wellbred and of high-caste compared to the canine out- 
casts of Bali. Such a pack of skinny, mangy, dirty, ill- 
conditioned curs I never saw before. Their morals are 
as bad as their appearance; they are shameless thieves 
and arrant cowards. They betake themselves to a place 
of safety and bark and howl at the white stranger, but 
at his slightest movement they slink away in terror. 
We went from the village to the bazaar, and there a 
busy and interesting scene presented itself to our view. 
Under rude sheds the women of the district displayed 
their wares: fruit in great variety, fowls, eggs, cakes 
and provisions of all kinds suited to the simple tastes 
and needs of the people. So far as I could see the busi- 
ness of the bazaar was wholly in the hands of the women ; 
the men sat on the outskirts of the crowd, chewing betel- 
nut and no doubt criticising the proceedings. We re- 
marked that this would be an instructive sight for the 
New Woman, who, asserting her claim to equal rights 
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with man, is elbowing her way into the learned and 
liberal professions, forgetting that she will have to go 
further than she intends and become a coolie again— 
scavenger, chimney-sweep, stone-breaker, road maker 
and what not. Some consequences of her success are 
mercifully hid from her in the meantime, and logic is 
not her strong point. The Balinese men are very 
much like the Malays, but slighter in build, taller, and 
more agile. Their costume is a loin cloth, an apology 
for a turban, and a kris. The women are tall and 
straight, with long black hair which they bunch up be- 
hind in fantastic irregularity. They wear a sarong * 
fastened with a cloth girdle, but nothing above the waist. 
It is true they are provided with a kind of scarf called 
a s’'lendang which they are supposed to wear when they 
meet Europeans, but the most of them wear it on their 
heads and do not trouble to pull it down when the white 
man appears on the scene. It must have been ina 
country like Bali that Cardinal Z. spent the best part of 
his life as a missionary. Pope Leo XIII. is very strict 
on the matter of ladies’ dress at his receptions. He in- 
sists on high-necked dresses being worn. On one 
occasion, some American ladies ventured to defy the 
regulations, and were presented to the Pope in dresses 
more suited to a Parisian opera-house than the Vatican. 
His Holiness was much displeased, and calling Cardinal 
Z. to him laid on him the disagreeable duty of informing 
the ladies that they had committed an unpardonable 
breach of etiquette. The Cardinal broke the matter to 
the offenders as delicately as he could, alluding to the 
simple and ascetic piety of His Holiness as a reason for 
the strictness of the regulations. ‘“ For myself,” added 
His Eminence, “I don’t mind, because I spent the best 
part of my hfe amongst savages!” 

The native currency is the Chinese cash, the cheap- 
ness of which prevents one carrying about large sums of 
money without a bullock-cart for a purse. (There are 
no such carts in Bali; the carrying is done on ponies 


* A kind of skirt, worn by both sexes in Malayan regions. 
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with huge pack-saddles or panniers, and the roads are 
made musical by the jingling of the bells on the ponies’ 
necks.) We bought some mangosteens at the bazaar 
and tendered half a guilder in payment. The sales- 
woman promptly took it to a Chinese trader whose port- 
able shop and weather-beaten appearance proclaimed him 
a man likely to be acquainted with the mysteries of the 
outside world. She asked him how many cash the silver 
coin was worth. Tiga ratus lima puloh (850) answered 
the Chinaman, with an air of authority, like a bank 
manager quoting the rate of exchange. The money 
changer confirmed the statement on pressure, though at 
first he tried to put his customer off with 250. The 
business of the bazaar is conducted with more quietness 
and decorum than in more civilized countries. I thought 
of a fish market in a northern city, and contrasted its 
babel with this busy but quiet scene under the tropical 
sky. There, as here, the business is conducted chiefly 
by women, the men keeping at a humble and respectable 
distance ; but there it is carried on in a shrill key, loud 
enough to be heard over the wildest blast of the tem- 
pest. 

“ Fat are ye askin’ for thae sax haddies, noo ? ” 

“ Saxpince.”” 

“Gae wa’ an’ pley ye!” 

“Dye think my man steals his fesh ? Oor bode’s jist 
as wilkim’s yer askin’ noo ? ” 

Imagine this dialogue conducted in screeches, and 
ask the nearest Aberdonian for a translation. The voice 
of the pariah dog is the only one that offends the ear in 
the bazaars of Bali. 


AMPENAN, 
March 3rd, 1896. 


III. 


A BaAtinese OrcHEestRA.—A CHINESE PLEASAUNCE.— 
SingaRADJA.—THe AncHortte or Baur.—His Prcursar- 
ITIES.—DomIntIEs.— VAN DER TuvuK’s House.—To Lompox. 


AVAGE music is rarely pleasing to the Huropean ear, 
for it is generally anything but a “ concord of sweet 
sounds” and is indistinguishable from unmeaning noise 
save in the matter of rhythm. I had the good fortune 
to hear a native orchestra in Bali, and was charmed by 
the music, for it was music, though perhaps after hear- 
ing it frequently one might think it somewhat monoton- 
ous. The second day of my stay in Bali happened to 
be the fifteenth day of the first moon of the Chinese 
year, a great day with the Celestials, and celebrated by 
the little colony of Chinese in Boeleling with crackers, 
music, Uluminations and high festival. Passing along a 
street, the skipper and I heard a pleasant tinkling sound 
as of a muffled musical box, and traced it to the house 
of a Chinese towkay where a Balinese orchestra was at 
work. We invited ourselves to the performance, and 
entered the house, waving a cheerful salute to the 
towkay who did not seem in the least disposed to turn 
us out. The orchestra consisted of sixteen performers, 
playing on percussion-instruments only. Three or four 
large gongs hung upon strong frames ; rows of metal 
bowls like brass saucepans decreasing in size from right 
to left, supported on light bamboo frames and struck 
with slender drum-sticks ; two or three pairs of cymbals ; 
an instrument of the dulcimer type—five or six broad 
bands of metal stretched across two blocks of wood, and 
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struck with the small wooden hammer; and two long 
barrel-shaped tom-toms struck with the fingers at each 
end—these were the instruments used. The gongs were 
deep-toned and not at all harsh; when struck they 
yielded a low soft note extremely pleasing to the ear. 
The metal of the bowls, cymbals and dulcimer seemed 
to be brass, but must have contained silver, for the notes 
produced were soft and sweet. With these instruments 
the orchestra played several pieces of native music, the 
general effect of which was novel, pleasant and inspirit- 
ing. Hach piece began with a prolonged rataplan, and 
then went forward in a flowing rhythm to a finale which 
in some respects was singularly like the finale of the 
great classical symphonies, especially in its apparent 
inability to come to an end withouta protracted flourish. 
I could distinguished no melody, but an impression of 
the rhythm of the music may be conveyed by the old 
nursery rhyme. 
‘“ Goosey, goosey, gander 
Where do you wander ? 
Up-stairs, and down-stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” 

As I listened, it struck me that the rhythm of the 
music suggested the rhythm of some Papuan or Maori 
names of places, but here—in Ampenan harbour, far re- 
moved from all books of reference,—I am unable to 
verify the suggestion. The absence of wind-instruments 
of any kind was remarkable. I have enquired, but have 
not been able to ascertain, whether the Balinese use 
any such. One naturally thinks that primitive peoples 
would discover the reed-pipe or the horn before discover- 
ing the musical qualities of metal plates. I discovered 
later that this orchestra is not peculiar to Bali, being in 
fact a Javanese institution. 

There are Chinese in Bali, but they are far from 
numerous. Some of them must be men of immense 
wealth. We were conducted through the private garden 
of a rich towkay, on which hundreds of thousands of 
guilders must have been spent. Well-kept paths led us 
through a kitchen-garden, where vegetables were erow- 
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ing in profusion, to a shrubbery where were several 
aviaries stocked with the rarer birds of the neighbour- 
hood. Close by was a walled court in which was a 


menagerie, containing a young female elephant, some . 


cages of monkeys, and a large tapir, standing about ten 
or eleven hands high at a rough estimate. The China- 
man who acted as showman told us that a vacant cage 
had recently been occupied by a rhinoceros. A pair of 
curiosities amongst the monkeys excited our attention— 
two perfect albinos, of the type called munyet kra in Singa- 
pore, with pink eyes and snow-white fur.* But the wonder 
of the place, the marvel that made us reluctant to leave the 
spot till we had exhausted its almost inexhaustible points 
of interest, was an octagonal porcelain pagoda, a miracle 
of quaint beauty and artistic ingenuity. Within, it was 
gorgeously fitted up as a place of worship, an altar, on 
which large candles of red wax were burning, stood at 
the foot of a steep staircase leading to the shrine, and 
round the walls was a row of Chinese figures in wood 
and porcelain : without,—imagine a crowded _ tapestry 
in porcelain and glass, all the figures in bas-relief, gods 
and goddesses, dragons, lizards, centipedes, and floral 
devices in numerable, bold combinations of colour, and 
~ still bolder combinations of materials. For a closer ins- 
~ pection of the figures revealed the fact that a daring 
use had been made of the most unpromising materials. 
We detected the broken wine glass, the shattered tea- 


cup, necks and bottoms of beer-bottles, and the greenish > 
glass that once was the property of the Singapore and» 


Straits Aerated Water Company, and yet these incon- — 


gruous fragments were so artistically worked up and 

ingeniously put together that they enhanced instead of 

detracting from the pleasing effect of the whole. The 

owner and builder of this florid poem in porcelain is, 
strange to say, a blind man,—Mr. Teh Tiong Chew. 

‘ Another expedition we made was to Singaradja, the 

Simla of Bali, still under the guidance of our Armenian 


* This white monkey seems to be peculiar to the island of Sum- 
bawa. See Chap. ix, 


peti? 
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friend. Boeleling is on flat ground by the sea-shore, 
but Singaradja is on a slight eminence some four or five 
miles inland, and is the district where the Dutch officials 
have elected to reside. They are to be congratulated on 
their choice, for the spot is healthy and the surrounding 
scenery wonderfully beautiful. Behind, the hills swell 
upwards and seem to roll themselves wave-like towards 
the great volcano—invisible at this point—at the eastern 
end of the island. In front the foliage and trunks of 
great trees frame charming pictures of well-watered 
padi-fields whose tender green shows delicately against 
the darker hues of tree and hedge, and melts at last into 
the blue of the sea, beyond which are to be seen, dimly 
outlined against the sky, the volcanic peaks above 
Banjoewangie. At Singaradja one escapes the oily at- 
mosphere that hangs over Boeleling, where the odour of 
copra is everywhere, extinguishing all other smells and 
mingling itself with the taste of what one eats or drinks 
there. ‘he air of this Simla is fresh and cool, the trees 
are tall and shady, and there is abundance of running 
water. It was nota desire to see the residences of the 
Dutch officials that took me to Singaradja, but curiosity 
about the quondam abode of the eccentric Dutch scholar, 
Van der Tuuk. Whoever has turned his attention to 
Malay studies must know the great services rendered to 
the philology of Indo-Malaya by the Anchorite of Bali. 
He is the subject of many legends, native and European, 
and promises to become in time a mythical hero amongst 
the Balinese, who will probably confer divine honours 
upon him before long. ‘There was abundance of infor- 
mation to be gleaned about him in Bali, where he spent 
the later part of his life, but it consisted chiefly of those 
trifling personalia which make a deeper impression on a 
man’s neighbours than his real life-work. Van der Tuuk 
was sent to Bali by the Dutch Government to compile a 
dictionary of the Balinese language. heir choice could 
not have fallen on a better qualified man. They paid 
him a monthly stipend of some hundreds of guilders 
while the work was in preparation, forgetting that it is 
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not in human nature to finish a work which carries a 
government pension with it so long as it is incomplete. 
Consequently the ingenious lexicographer continued to 
discover new words in Balinese which delayed the com- 
pletion of his dictionary. He even imported a pair of 
donkeys into Bah, where these animals were previously 
unknown, in order to find out what the natives would 
call them. He lived the native life so far as it 
was possible to a European. His house, or rather 
his hut, stood within the mud walls of a Balinese village, 
where he received visitors with eccentric hospitality. 
His floor was littered with books and papers, so that it 
was difficult for visitors to find either foot-hold or a 
seat. On one occasion he was warned that some officers 
from an Austrian man-of-war intended to pay him a 
visit, and when they came he offered them, for their 
refreshment, a wash basin containing a large lump of 
cheese with a knife stuck in it. He was exceedingly 
fond of Yorkshire hams, and used to import them by the 
case. Hvery morning he rose with the dawn and walk- 
ed six or eight miles inland to a freshwater pool among 
the hills, where he bathéd and then returned to his 
work. His appearance was described to me as far from 
prepossessing, and he had a deep raucous voice. His 
dress was a compromise between native and European, 
designed with a view to coolness and comfort. He gener- 
ally went bare-foot. He was a welcome visitor in 
European houses, for he had a rich fund of anecdote and 
a store of general information, both of which his extra- 
ordinary conversational powers enabled him to use to 
advantage. But his visits were not always an unmixed 
pleasure. One day a lady on whom he was calling re- 
marked a peculiarly disagreeable odour in the room, and 
spoke of it. Van der Tuuk put his hand into his pocket 
and drew forth a bundle of kan kring (dried fish), which 
he had bought in the bazaar, and which explained the 
odour, though it did not explain it away. He is under- 
stood to have abjured Christianity and to have said that 
what led him to do so was his careful and minute study 
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of the Bible when he was translating it into the Batak 
language. ‘ But,” added my informant on this point, 
““T beheve he was a deeply religious man in spite of his 
professions to the contrary.” <A travelling dominie 
(clergyman) once visited Bali, and held a service in the 
Residency at Singaradja. Van der Tuuk attended, but 
distracted the attention of his neighbours, and upset 
their gravity, by thrusting on their notice a pair of stock- 
ines he had put on in honour of the occasion. The 
domime and the missionary are unknown in Bali, and 
the Dutch are not apostles of Christianity to the natives. 
Some time ago I was in another part of Netherlands 
India, which I shall not more particularly mention, where 
the deminie is better known than here. I was presented 
to the Resident, who said he would be glad if I would 
give a dienst (service) while I was there. “I will gif 
you” he said, “de verandah of de Residence, and you 
shall gif—how call you it? a speech—a sermon? Yoo, 
I call it speech. You shall cast your—what is it ?— 
your line, and you shall catch first B. and zen de Doctor, 
and zen perhaps me. You shall tunder fort de light- 
nines of your eloquence and do us goot. We need to be 
made goot here. We are all very loose.” 

I ventured to remind him that there were already 
dominies in. the neighbourhood. 

“Ach ja,” he rephed, “but dey are all very loose 
too !” 

Van der Tuuk died in Sourabaya towards the end of 
1894. I was anxious to see the house where he lived in 
Bah, and made enquiries of the natives on the roads 
about Singaradja, but the mention of his name seemed 
to waken no memories. At last our guide asking infor- 
mation from a passing woman, tried an imitation of the 
deep, harsh voice of the hermit. A gleam of intelligence 
shot across the woman’s face. “ Ah-h-h!” she cried, 
“Sint, Tuan, sin!” * and pointed to a village close by. 
We entered and found the house, partly dismantled, but 
there was enough to show the kind of abode it had been, 


* Anglice, “ Here, Sir, here ! ” 
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It was larger and higher than the average Balinese hut, 
and had more wood and less mud about it. It was 
shaded almost to darkness by great trees that grew 
beside it. We were greeted by two pariah dogs, and an 
old man, who was evidently impressed by the fact that 
strangers had come to see the place where the clever 
but eccentric orang Blanda* had resided so long. 

From Bali to Lombok is a voyage of six or eight 
hours. We left Boeleling on the evening of February 
27th, so as to be at Ampenan by daylight next morning. 
Along the Bali shore as we left, we saw the flash of 
innumerable Chinese crackers, and the brilliance of the 
stars was temporarily eclipsed by sheaves of rockets that 
rose from the streets of Boeleling. A few hours later 
we were watching Nature’s fireworks, with deeper inter- 
est, for as we coasted along Bali, making for the Lom- 
bok Straits, the clouds in the south were ruddy with 
the reflected glare of an invisible crater on the island.t 


AMPENAN, 
March 5th, 1896. 


* Anglice, Dutchman. 
+ The crater of Batoer. See Chaps. vi. and x, 


IV. 


Amprenan.—Lompok Boats.—LompBok AND Bani PEaks.— 
Rertections.— THe CarastropHe.— Irony or Crrcum- 
stance.—NavuticaAL Matay.—Bacxk to Ampmnan.—En- 
FORCED IDLENESS.—SASAKS AND Baninese.—T'HE Massacre 
av Mararam.—Tue Pounrrive Exprepition.—Sasak FEEL- 
ING TOWARDS THE DutcH. 


W* reached Ampenan in the island of Lombok at 

dawn on Feb. 28th. The steamer was immediate- 
ly surrounded by native boats, strange-looking craft with 
a double outrigger. If one travels much, he is com- 
pelled to notice, and to marvel at, the imfinite number 
of variations that can be imposed on the original simple 
idea which is represented by the dug-out. And it is 
interesting to note that these variations have special 
reference to the nature of the coast, and the peculiarities 
of tide and currents, and in all cases are better suited to 
the place where they are used than any other kind. Here 
at Ampenan, where a heavy swell rolls continually shore- 
wards, breaking in a violent surf on the steep beach of 
black sand, and where out at sea strong currents 
suddenly meeting cause the waters to boil and foam, 
these light canoes with the double outrigger are of a 
design perfectly adapted to local needs. How many 
centuries or perhaps millenniums of experience,—of 
wreckings, swampings and drownings,—were required 
to bring the brain and hand of uncivilised man to the 
perfection of these adaptations, is a problem for the 
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evolutionist. The boatmen of Lombok use a primitive 
boat-hook—a pole with a bit of a stag’s antler lashed to 
the top. ‘Their oars are round, flat wooden discs rudely 
fastened to sticks, and in the smaller canoes they use a 
paddle with blades shaped like arrow heads The road- 
stead at Ampenan is much like that of Boeleling, a wide 
bay surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, with a long 
stretch of flat country in the immediate foreground. 
The hills are less thickly covered with vegetation than 
those of Bali, and much more rugged. They seem 
highly volcanic, and present to the eye a series of 
curiously contorted ridges with deep gorges-between, 
the trend of the ridges being towards a central point, 
above which rises the lofty head of Gunong Rindjani 
(Lombok Peak) to a height of 12,500 feet. Across the 
narrow Lombok Strait the eastern coast of Bali is visi- 
ble, and high above the clouds the magnificent cone of 
Bali Peak (Gunong Agong, 11,500 feet). Seen from 
Ampenan it appears a perfect cone, and when the hills 
below it are swathed in mist, it looks like the Great 
Pyramid. Allits lines are perfect. From other points 
of view which we were involuntarily compelled to take, 
the peak appears cleft, and a crater becomes visible, out 
of which rises from time to time a puff of sulphurous 
vapour. 
We left Ampenan at sunset, and headed for Macassar. 
It was a glorious night. The sea was like glass, not a 
ripple on its surface ; the heavens were clear, the moon 
had just risen over Lombok, Peak, and Bali Peak stood 
out in bold relief against the deep indigo of the sky. I 
went on the bridge after dinner and established myself 
there for the evening, intending to enjoy to the full the 
magnificent panorama that opened to our view on all 
sides as we steamed out of the Lombok Strait. There 
is something awe-inspiring in the presence of those two 
mighty voleanoes that stand sentinel on either side. 
They are the true Pillars of Hercules, and not the in-~ 
significant heights that mark the gateway of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. What a pigmy man is before the gigantic 
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works of nature! What a weakling before the tremen- | 
dous forces that are slumbering beneath those grimly 
silent monsters! My thoughts were taking that direc- | 
tion when a breeze of reflection came from another 
quarter. Iam actually thinking these thoughts on a | 
steamer. On a steamer. Where every appliance evi- | 
dences the victory of the pigmy and the weakling over 
nature. Where the terrible force imprisoned in these 
volcanoes is actually our bond-servant, shut up in our 
boilers and made to drive us across the sea, against wind 
and tide if need be. My reflections were interrupted by 
the Skipper, who said, by way of opening a conversation. 
“Tt is a year past in November since I was last in 
Macassar, and that time I was towed into port.” 

“Indeed,” I replied,“ and how did that happen?” 

“Tt was in this ship,” he began. ‘ We had just left 
Menado a short time when our propeller-shaft broke— 
what's THat ?” 

A heavy jolt shook the ship from stem to stern, and 
a whirring sound came from the engine-room as from 
a watch when the mainspring snaps. Then silence. 
The Captain was off the bridge like a shot, and was back 
again ina couple of minutes. “Our shaft’s gone !” he 
said. And so the gallant Teresa became a drifting log 
in the water, at the mercy of wind and tide. he engine- 
signal on the bridge still stood ironically at “ full speed 
ahead, ” and my sombre reflections about man the pigmy 
and the weakling returned in full vigour. A sail was 
hoisted, and the ship’s head brought to the wind. After 
this the first thing to be done was to secure the propeller, 
which the crew proceeded to do with gin-chains, under 
the superintendence of the officers, who issued their 
orders in pure nautical Malay ! 

“ Arria! Arria seekit, kanan !” 

“ Habis kiri ! Habis kiri there, ye soors ! 

“ Pit twa hitches on that tali, ye bodoh!” 

“ Noo than, hoo div’n’t ye ikat the tali tae that stan- 
shin ? ” 

“ Hey, pass that fella along muka there now 
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“ Lekas wi that taickle, serang!” 

“ Bawa that shaickle blakan’ !” &c.* 

It is a principle with seamen to go straight on with 
the sentence whether they known the Malay words or 
not, there is no time at sea for the consulting of voca- 
bularies, and the natives understand the bi-linguistic 
orders without difficulty. The propeller secured, a life- 
boat was lowered, rigged, and provisioned, and the chief 
officer with a native crew set sail for Ampenan, where 
a Dutch man-of-war, the Prinz Hendrik van Neder- 
landen was lying at anchor. On the arrival of our boat, 
the Dutch commander gave orders to fire up at once, 
and by four o’clock the following afternoon the Teresa 
was being towed back to Ampenan in the wake of the 
Prinz Hendrik. Here we are and here we must remain, 
until one of the Company’s steamers comes to our relief. 
The worst of our position is that there is no cable 
between Lombok and Singapore, and few steamers pass 
this way, so that there isno means of letting anxious 
owners or friends know where we are. The Captain and 
the Chief Engineer sailed for Boeleling in an open boat, 
to wire from that port, which is seventy-four miles from 
here, but after beating about the Strait for twenty-six 
hours, they returned to the ship, reporting that the 
winds were contrary, and that a current, going like a 
mill race, had swept them out of their course and had 
nearly carried them into the Indian Ocean. Their 
experience confirms Wallace’s statement about the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the Lombok Strait. Meanwhile 
we possess our souls in patience, passing the long, hot 
ah lazily enough, and occasionally taking a trip to the 
shore. 


* The English of these bilinguistic orders is— 
* Let go a little on the star-board.” 
“ Heave away on the port, you pigs.” 
“ Put two hitches on that rope, you fool.’ 
aan why don’t you tie the rope to that stanchion ?” 
SSoecaee pass that fellow forward...” 
“Quick with that tackle, boatswain.” 
“ Bring that shackle aft.’ 
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The island of Lombok, otherwise called Selaparang 
and Sasak, sprang suddenly out of its natural obscurity 
into notice in August, 1894, through the treacherous 
massacre of the Dutch there by the Rajah, and the war 
that followed. During the enforced idleness of the last 
few days I have tried, by questioning Dutchmen, China- 
men, and Sasaks, to get a clear idea of how the trouble 
arose. The information I received was confused and 
contradictory ; even Dutchmen who had been engaged 
in the punitive expedition paused in their narrative to 
dispute among themselves over details. Lombok is inha- 
bited by two peoples, the Sasaks and the Balinese, of 
which the latter was the ruling race. The Rajah of 
Lombok was a Balinese (one of my Dutch informants 
said he was suspected of having Kling * blood in his 
veins) and it seems that the Dutch permitted him to 
rule the island as he pleased. His pleasure was to 
oppress the Sasaks, until, they rose in revolt, and kept 
up a desultory warfare with the Balinese for some years. 
With the assistance of the Rajah of Karang Asam, a 
district of Bali opposite to Ampenan, the Rajah of Lom- 
bok was likely to get the better of the Sasaks, when 
they in their turn appealed to the Dutch, who nominally 
owned the island, but kept no European officials there. 
The Dutch landed a force at Ampenan, and the Rajah 
met them at Mataram, four miles inland, where he 
assured them that he desired to be at peace with his 
Sasak subjects, and promised a large sum of money as 
a guarantee of his good faith. Half the money was 
paid over to the Dutch on an appointed day, the rest 
was to be brought on the morrow. While the money 
was being counted, an unseen hand from the ranks of 
the Balinese flung an empty gin-bottle into the treasure- 
heap. The Dutchmen laughed at the ominous incident, 
but as it turned out it was no laughing matter, for that 
night the Balinese surprised the Dutch camp, killing 


*7i.e., Indian. Kling seems to have a wider significance in 
Netherlands Indian than in the Straits Settlements, where it is 
restricted to Tamils. 
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and wounding a great number. Though utterly unpre- 
pared for the attack, the Dutch made a gallant stand at 
a copse near Mataram, but they were greatly out- 
numbered by the well- armed Balinese and had to beat a 
retreat to Ampenan, leaving many dead behind them. 
A strong expedition was promptly sent to Lombok; the 
fleet bombarded Mataram from the bay, the army defeat- 
ed the Balinese with little difficulty, and captured the 
Rajah, who was sent to Batavia, where he died last year 
(1895). The Dutch have now established an Assistant- 
Resident, a Controleur, anda troop of other officials in 
the island. They have taken formal possession of the 
place, and opened a custom-house, and they keep a large 
force at Ampenan and Mataram. They seem to. believe 
that they are not yet at the end of the troubles in Lom- 
bok, though they have withdrawn the great part of the 
troops employed in the punitive expedition. They are 
very reticent on the sabject. of their exploits during the 
war, but the visitor to Lombok can see that they must 
have taught the Balinese more severly than Gideon 
taught the men of Succoth. War between the Balinese 
and Sasaks still continues in the interior, and we were 
warned by a Dutch official not to go beyond a certain 
point in our country drives on this account. The Sasaks 
are beginning to fear that they have exchanged King 
Log for King Stork by calling in the Dutch. They are 
beginning to regret the old Rajah, and to speak of his 
days as better than these. The reason is that the Dutch 
make them work, and they feel that under the European 
raj the old happy days of careless indolence are gone 
for ever. Talking with a native of Ampenan who told 
me he was sa’potong Malayu sa’potong Sasak*. I asked 
how he liked the Dutch rule. His reply was that he did 
not like it at all, and wished he could go to Singapore. 
Pressed for a reason he said he had relatives in Singa- 
pore who preferred it to Netherlands India, because the 
English allowed the natives to do as they pleased. To 
my mind thisis a poimt in favour of the Dutch, who 


* Anglice, half-Malay, half-Sasak. 
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treat the natives as children—as indeed they are—and 
put the savage races they rule under the stern but 
healthy discipline of hard work. In British settlements, 
under an erroneous idea of what is meant by the hberty 
of the subject, we permit the native to go to the dogs 
in his own way. He rewards our complaisance by going 
thither rapidly, escorted by chetties. A Chinese towkay 
confirmed the statement of the Ampenan half-breed im 
regard to the present feelings of the Sasaks towards the 
Dutch. With peace, order and security established by 
the Dutch, however, these feelings may be expected to 
change for the better. The barbarian does not like to 
be improved at his own expense, but his children will 
appreciate the services done to the country by the civi- 
lsing power. 

I must reserve my impressions of Lombok and its 
inhabitants for my next letter. 


AMPENAN, 
March 7th, 1896. 


Nore:—The above sketch of the war in Lombok was made, as 
stated, out of materials supplied in conversation with various persons, 
European and Asiatic. As it stands it is a highly expurgated version, 
and as no Dutchman is likely to rake up the ashes of an extinct scandal, 
there is no reason why a Briton should do so, 


V. 


Lasuan 'T'rtnc.—A mpenan.—THE SAsaKks.—Quips AND 
Saguerr.—Mararam And CHakra NaGgara.—Tur Bom- 
BARDMENT.—DvutcH VeENGEANCE.—Dvurcu Businuss.—Rez- 
LIEF At Last. 


"ay Pee presents a more unfinished appearance 
than Boeleling. Having fixed upon it as the civil 
and military headquarters, the Dutch are busy laying out 
the town, building, bridging, road making, and pulling 
down the rough temporary erections that were hastily 
thrown up for the expedition. It occurred to me to ask 
why the Dutch selected the low-lying swampy town of 
Ampenan instead of a site some miles to the southward 
on the beautiful landlocked harbour of Labuan Tring 
which, besides affording a better anchorage than the 
open roadstead, is surrounded by high ground. I was 
told that malaria of a malignant type prevailed there ; 
yet, looking at the marshy flats on which it stands, I 
wonder that the same objection is not found to apply to 
Ampenan. 

Stepping ashore at Ampenan one is immediately made 
aware that he is in a military camp. Soldiers every- 
where, bugles sounding in all directions, the crack of 
rifles at the ranges, lanky and stumpy Dutch officers 
mounted on diminutive ponies scouring the highways, 
gangs of coolies and convicts engaged on military works, 
and as I pass through the town I realise that I see it in 
a transition state between an obscure native trading- 
village and an important Dutch settlement. The streets 
are very dirty, and very untidy, but the dirt and untidi- 
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ness are temporary ; they are incidental to the building 
operations. The public offices are mere sheds in the 
meantime, the official residences little better than shan- 
ties, and most of the native houses grass-thatched huts of 
bamboo, but the promise of better things is already ap- 
parent. I had some difficulty at first in distinguishing 
between Sasaks and Balinese, between the men at least. 
Both being varieties of the widespread Malayan race, 
they possess the common characteristics of the Malay 
type, and their dress does not serve as a mark of distinc- 
tion. ‘There is scarcely enough of it. ‘The infallible 
mark of distinction is in the ears,—the Balinese men 
have a hole bored in the lobe of the ear, the Sasaks 
have not. The women are easily distinguished by their 
dress. ‘The Balinese women dress in Lombok as they 
dress in Bali, but they make a more frequent use of the 
slendang here, while the Sasak women wear a sarong 
and on the upper part of the body an ugly garment 
resembling in shape and colour the hideous blue-black 
bathing-gown which is still to be seen at British water- 
ing-places. The male costume, for ordinary’ wear, is 
simplicity itself—a coarse handkerchief round the head 
and a girdle round the loins with the indispensable kris 
sticking out behind. Occasionally, however, one meets 
a native gentleman, dressed regardless of expense, in a 
blaze of colours, bashfully conscious of his splendour, 
and hiding his blushes under an umbrella. As with the 
Balinese, so with the Sasaks, the women do nearly all the 
work, while the men hang about in magnificent idleness. 
The Sasaks are Mohammedans, and they are the lowest 
race in the scale of civilisation that I have yet seen under 
the influence of Islam. They must have been lower 
still before the advent of the new faith, for there can be 
no doubt that a barbarous nation takes an upward step 
when it adopts the religion of the Prophet, but the in- 
fluence of Mohammedanism on the Sasaks has been 
shght, to judge by appearances. For example, female 
labour is contrary to the spirit of Islam. There is a 
large native bazaar at Ampenan, and many small ones 
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dotted over the country, generally under the shade of a 
wide-spreading tree. With the exception of the coco- 
nut, the banana and the papaya, the fruits exposed for 
sale are entirely different from those of Bali. So are 
the vegetables. But here, as in Bali, one cannot get 
over a feeling of disgust. at the sight of every man, 
woman and child chewing betel-nut or tobaovo— the 
stringy abomination that we call “Javanese tobacco” 
Singapore—with the “quid” not in the cheek more 
Americano, but protruding from the lips in an offensive 
way. A favourite native drink is saguweir, made from 
the sugar-palm which abounds in the island. I obsery- 
ed a number of Sasak gentlemen indulging themselves 
at the village bar, and watched the proceedings with 
interest. The bar consisted of a carrying-pole on which 
were slung two vessels made of coconut shell and con- 
taining the liquor. The bar-keeper was on his hams 
behind this, and ladled the drink with a wooden spoon 
into cups of bamboo-cane about a foot long. He then 
covered the cups with wooden lids, each neatly carved 
into representation of a fighting-cock with wings out- 
spread. A small hole was drilled through the beak and 
throat of the cock, so that when the drinker held the 
cup tilted at a small angle, about a foot and a half above 
his head, a slender thread of hquid fell in a graceful 
curve into his mouth. It is an artistic way of drinking 
as well as clean ; there is no need to wash the cup for 
the next customer. 

From Ampenan to Chakra Nagara there is a wide, 
well-made, but badly shaded road. High trees skirt 
both sides, but they are poor in foliage, and do not 
screen it from the scorching sun. ‘This is in conspicuous 
contrast to the roads in Bah. On the outside of 
Ampenan the Dutch have nearly completed large forti- 
fied barracks, ‘There is a stockade within a high pali- 
sade, and round the palisade a series of barbed-wire 
fences, which would be a serious inconvenience to an 
attacking force. Between this fort and stockade at 
Mataram, the road is as straight as an arrow, and passes 
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across a wide champaign covered with rice fields. One 
cannot fail to remark, both in Bal and in Lombok, the 
excellent arrangements for irrigation. It is all arti- 
ficial,—a system of small canals, sluices, and miniature 
aqueducts, the water being obtained in abundance from 
the hills. Traces of the recent war are to be seen every 
where in this district. The visitor, on his way to Mat- 
aram, passes village after village razed to the ground, 
with the sions of fire on the broken-down mud walls, 
over which the wild, rapid growth of the jungle has 
already spread. Famine prevails among the natives, 
owing to the long interruption of agriculture. ‘he con- 


‘trast between the skinny, famished people and the sleek, 


fat, well-fed soldiers was ugly and painful. ‘The frequent 
black cross with white lettering by the roadside and 
in the fields tells a pitiful tale. Huropean empire in the 
Far Kast has to be maintained at a terrible cost. When 
Wallace was in Lombok he was told that there were few 
ghosts in the island ; there must be many ghosts now. 

A few miles past the strongly-fortified stockade at 
Mataram, Chakra Nagara is reached. This was the 
royal seat of the late Rajah of Lombok. His palace, his 
temple, his splendid baths are in ruins, there remains 
only the ground plan of the town marked out by low 
mud walls, all that now stands—and it can scarcely be 
called standing—of this once large and populous place. 
We walked about the grass-grown courtyards of the 
royal quarters, noting where the shell of the Dutch 
fleet had exploded—there was no mistaking these 
spots—and_ examining the curious stone figures, probably 
of fHindu workmanship, which had adorned the place, 
but most of which are now prostrate and shattered, like 
Dagon before the ark. T induced a Sasak youth, about 
sixteen years of age, to describe the bombardment of 
Chakra Nagara. He gave a most animated and vivid 
description in tolerable Malay. He said that the Dutch 
warned all the Sasaks to keep near the sea shore, be- 
cause they were about to destroy the Rajah and his 
Balinese. Then the ships at sea began to fling fire-egos 
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(telor apt) out of their miriams * at the Rajah’s palace 
and into the kampongst until everything was in a blaze. 
The boy pointed out to us the ruins of the Rajah’s 
prison, hard by his palace. He told us that though 
offenders belonging to both races had been incarcerated 
there in the days before the war, the Balinese were 
liberated after a short term, while the Sasaks were kept 
there and slowly starved to death. Any Sasak who can 
talk Malay is willing to pour into the foreigner’s ear 
stories, possibly exaggerated, of the late Rajah’s exces- 
sive cruelty to his race. That being now a memory, 
and fading daily in the savage mind, there is a ten- 
dency amongst the Sasaks to regret the good old days 
and the Rajah who oppressed them. It was the impres- 
sion made by several visits to the scenes of desolation 
round Mataram and Chakra Nagara that led me to hint 
in my last letter that the revenge of the Dutch for the 
massacre at Mataram had been swift and terrible. 
There are few traces of the war on the Dutch soldiers 
here, for they shipped off their sick and wounded to the 
hospitals in Sourabaya, but the sight of wounded, crip- 
pled and mutilated Balinese is fairly common on the 
roads. For every Balinese one sees there are twenty 
Sasaks, and it is hard to believe that this represents the 
relative proportions of the two races before the war. 
The fact bears on the extent of the Dutch vengeance. 
The Paketvaart Maatschappij’s 8.s. Sindoro arrived 
in Ampenan a few days ago en route for Sumbawa, Tem- 
boro and Bima in the island of Sumbawa, Labuan Hadji 
on the east coast of Lombok, and back to Ampenan. 
I was minded to take this trip, and so vary the mono- 
tony of my imprisonment on the disabled Teresa. ‘There 
was abundance of time, for the cruise takes only sixty 
hours. Judge of my astonishment when 120 guilders 
(ten pounds sterling) was demanded for the passage ! 
A man must cut his coat according to his cloth, and this 
was too large a slice to cut off for mere embroidery, so 


* Anglice, cannon. 
+ Anglice, villages. 
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I resigned myself toa fresh term of imprisonment. Chat- 
ting with some of the officers of the Sindoro afterwards I 
endeavoured to show that it would profit the Dutch 
company toencourage the British globe-trotter by slightly 
lowering the rates and bringing them within sight of a 
reasonable charge. They reminded me in the first place 
that they were not the directors, and pleaded in the 
second place some excuses for the existing tariff, from 
which I gather that the Dutch Company acts on the 
assumption that no one would travel among the beauti- 
ful islands of Netherlands India, unless he were insane 
or under compulsion, and so takes the fullest advantage 
of the traveller’s weakness or necessity. This is an 
excellent business principle, and explains how the Dutch 
have succeeded in placing themselves at the head of all 
commercial nations. 

Our term of imprisonment has come to a close. 
Yesterday the Dutch colonial steamer Glatck arrived 
here in search of us. She was despatched by the 
Governor of Macassar, and hunted for us on every reef 
and island between Celebes and Lombok. She reported 
great anxiety on our behalf in Sourabaya and Macassar, 
and we can well imagine that there is not less in Singa- 
pore. The only thing that disturbed our peace of mind 
during these days of waiting was the knowledge that 
we were causing anxiety, without the power to relieve 
it. The s.s. McAlister followed the Glatik in a few 
hours. She is to tow us to Macassar to-day, and we 
shall leave Ampenan without the least regret. We have 
spent the days of our imprisonment in making careful 
calculations as to what the owners would do, what 
steamer would arrive, and when. We had time enough 
to exhaust in conversation all possibilities, we settled 
upon the most reasonable probability, and we had fixed 
the arrival of the McAlister for dawn to-day. She came 
at dusk last night, having passed by Boeleling contrary 
to our expectations. Our only amusements were occa- 
sional trips to the shore, and the hunting of the nimble 
cockroach on board, which, when we got him, we 
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launched into eternity with abath-room slipper. The 
weather has been fine, but oppressively hot, sun and sea 
combined have been colouring faces, hands and ankles 
a lively and scorching red. Now we are all in high 


spirits atthe prospect of getting away from this place, 
where we have spent eleven days. 


AMPENAN, 
March 9th, 1896. 


VI. 


Barorr.—TEmMBoro AND KRAKATAU.—MACASSAR.—SuUpP- 
POSED Fats oF THE “ TrrResa.”—AMENITIES OF WEATHER.-— 
Tue Town rrom tHe Horet.—Former Giories OF THE 
Buais.—Native Puitrotogy.—Amateur Eranotogy.— 
Amusements In Macassar.—Taree Days’ Rigorous Im- 
PRISONMENT. 


EK left Ampenan on the afternoon of March 9th, 
with a good steel rope between the McAlister 

and the Teresa. ‘The weather at first was not propitious 
for towing,—rain, wind and a choppy sea, but ere long 
it quieted down, a favourable wind set in, and all 
anxiety about the strain on the tow-rope set at rest. 
When the rain cleared off the crater of Batoer in Bali 
was seen to the west of us, a brilliant glow alternating 
with flashes of light, like the appearance of a smelting 
furnace when the door stands open. Next morning 
another famous volcano was in sight, Temboro on the 
island of Sumbawa. On April 11th and 12th, 1815, 
Temboro burst into eruption with frightful violence, de- 
stroying nearly the whole population of the island, and 
scattering ashes and dust for incredible distances. 
Lady Raffles in her memoir of her husband, preserves a 
number of independent accounts of this eruption, and it 
is interesting to note how they correspond, almost in 
every detail, to the oral and written narratives of the 
Krakatau eruption of thirteen years ago. In both cases 
the sound of the explosions was taken for a heavy 
cannonade close by throughout the Archipelago. Tem- 
boro made every one think of aship in distress or a fight 
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between pirates and cruisers, while Krakatau deceived 
the ports of North Borneo into believing there was a 
man-of-war ashore near by, and Singapore into imagin- 
ing that the French and Chinese fleets had met not 
far from the harbour. Darkness as of night spread 
over the surrounding sea and islands for hundreds of 
miles, and the sea was covered with a scum of pumice 
and volcanic dust to the depth of several feet. In short, 
reading the various narratives of the Temboro eruption 
is like reading a detailed prediction’ of the Krakatau 
eruption, names only being changed. This fact will 
enable the gentlemen of the press to write full and 
accurate reports of the next eruption in the Archipelago, 
before it happens. Temboro is silent in the meantime. 
No sign of activity was to be seen issuing from its 
wide-mouthed crater. It is now one of the safety-valves 
of the earth, and the next cataclysm, when it occurs, 
will not be in the neighbourhood of Sumbawa. 

By noon on the following day (March 11th) we had 
sighted the small islands and reefs off the west coast of 
Celebes, and like a grey mist in the distance, the lofty 
head of Bantaeng. Night had fallen before Macassar 
was reached, so we dropped anchor in the roadstead, 
going alongside the wharf at daylight next morning. 
Before the return of the Glatik with news of our safety, 
the merchants of Macassar had settled in their own 
minds that we were at the bottom of the sea or, as a 
mild alternative, burned to death, the Teresa having 
some cases of petroleum on board. Re-insurance could 
not be effected even at fifty per cent.. premium, and I 
think there must have been a shade of disappoimtment 
in the relief of the Macassar people when they learned 
that the Teresa, ten days overdue, had met with nothing 
worse than the breaking of ashaft. It does not seem to 
have occurred to anyone that the missing steamer might 
be lying at Ampenan. We were compelled to tell and 
re-tell the tale of how and where the accident occurred, 
of how we felt, and what we did, and why it was so long 
before news of us came within reach of a telegraphic 
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cable. This brings to my mind the old Fifeshire fisher- 
man, over seventy years of age, who was sitting in a 
fishing-boat, without sail, oars or rudder, and was car- 
ried out to sea by the tide. A steamer, making for 
Kirkealdy, picked him up, and the skipper sent him 
home to his native village, where he became at once the 
hero of the hour and had to repeat to the villagers who 
had given him up for lost, the story of his dangerous 
adventure. Many times he told it, but there was 
always something new to tell. An old woman who led 
the cross-examination with minute and particular en- 
quiries, asked : 

“And what did ye dae, Andra, whan ye were awa’ 
oot at sea wi’ nae wye o’ gettin’ hame ?” 

“Od,” replied the simple fisherman, “I jist gaed 
doon on ma knees and cuist it up to Him for takkin’ 
siccan advantage o’ a puir, helpless auld man.” 

The island of Celebes on the map looks rather like a 
storm-tossed and disabled starfish. Macassar, the capital 
and seat of government, is on the west coast of the 
southern arm, and has a harbour as straight as the 
cushion of a billiard table, fronting the west, and dis- 
agreeably open to the weather. A barrier reef acts as 
a sort of break-water, but in the west monsoon, which is 
blowing at present, its protection is slight. A line of 
wharves, each capable of berthing a single steamer, 
stretches about half a mile along the coast, with a 
parallel line of godowns behind. 

I have now been three whole days in Macassar, and 
have seen almost nothing of the place. I have been 
most inhospitably received by the weather. It has 
rained steadily, without intermission, keeping me to the 
hotel all day, for the downpour is of the usual tropical 
kind, a roaring cataract. All I have seen of the town 
is what is visible from the hotel verandah and the 
Societeit Harmonie or Club. The view consists of a 
wide grassy plain, skirted by hight trees, which must 
afford a cool and grateful shade from the sun, if the sun 
ever shines in Macassar. To the right, looking from the 
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hotel, is Fort Rotterdam, surrounded by a broad moat, 
and built in the style of Fort Cornwallis at Penang. 
The walls stand as originally built by the Portuguese 
before the advent of the Dutch. The battlements are 
bristling with guns, for the Dutch never seem to feel 
secure in their possessions without a great show of force, 
and over the walls are to be seen steep red-tiled roofs, 
quaint gables, and old fashioned “storm windows ” 
which remind one of the village scenes in Dutch paint- 
ings. One almost expects to see a pompous burgomaster 
issuing from the narrow gateway with dignified step, 
or a Rip Van Winkle leaning on the gate post, sucking 
his pipe and gazing into vacancy. Opposite the fort is 
the kerk, a barn-like structure coloured a yellowish pink 
with a white belfry, and capable of holding the few 
churchgoers of Macassar a hundred times over. Op- 
posite the hotel, I descry dimly through rain and trees 
what appears to be a row of houses. On the same side 
of the plain as the hotel and closeby is the Societert, of 
which I have been made a visiting member, and where 
I am overwhelmed by Dutch hospitality, which is of the 
same nature as British hospitality in the clubs of the 
Straits Settlements. The Island of Celebes is the home 
of the Bugis and the centre of his empire, for it is 
certain that at one time, many centuries ago now, this 
people had an empire of great extent in the Archipelago, 
and was a maritime, commercial and colonial power 
of no small standing, until the rise of the Javanese 
empire of Majapahit, the last of the pre-Mohammedan 
Empires in Java, obscured its glory, and brought many 
of its dependencies under tribute, including Macassar 
and Goa in Celebes. The Bugis claim that their domi- 
nion once extended from the Moluccas in the east to 
Sumatra in the west, and they assert that the Malays 
of Sumatra and the Peninsula are descendants of a band 
of run-away coolies. They derive the name Malayw from 
Malaya, to bring wood, a derivation which cannot pass 
without challenge. We may be sure that the Moabites 
and Ammonites did not accept the derivation of their 
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names as given by their hereditary enemies the Israel- 
ities, a derivation which is the relic of feuds between 
tribes of the same race, as is evidently the case with 
the Bugis account of the Malays. Native philology is 
extremely fanciful. There is, for example, a literary 
Malay in Singapore who believes that the name of his 
city is a corruption of the two words Sungei Pura 
(River of Deceit), and that the city was so called on 
account of the Chinese godowns on Boat Quay. Pray 
observe the delicate insinuation. In prehistoric days, 
before even tradition had begun to take shape, the 
hegemony of the many tribes of the Indo-Malayan race 
must have rolled like a tidal wave from island to island, 
washing also the shores of Cochin-China, Siam and the 
Peninsula. That the various races of the Archipelago, 
excluding the Papuan region, are all of one blood, is 
proved beyond question, both by physical characteristics 
and by language. I doubtif the most learned eth- 
nologist could distinguish one nationality from another 
were he asked to do so in a crowd of Javanese, Malays, 
Balinese, Sasaks, Bugis and Macassar men, from whom 
all peculiarities of dress and coiffwre were removed. To 
my untrained eye, dress alone serves to mark the dis- 
tinction. There is, of course, the distinction of lan- 
guage, but one needs to know the languages before they 
can be useful as a criterion. Between the Bugis and 
Macassar men here I can see no distinction whatever in 
dress or build, and yet they talk languages so different 
that neither can understand the other when he speaks 
in his native tongue. Macassar men of the highest class 
wear a conical cap, like the lid of an old-fashioned tea- 
caddy, and cut their hair shorter than the rest, but the 
common herd may be easily mistaken for Bugis. 

This is the slack, as well as the wet, season in 
Macassar. When the coffee and other produce come 
down for export, [am assured that the town assumes 
a busy aspect, which it certainly does not possess at 
present. The sole amusement, beyond sitting round the 
Club tables with cards and glasses, or taking mild 
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exercise round the green cloth, is the military band, 
which plays in a kiosk in front of the Club on Saturday. 
nights and Sunday afternoons. By playing short pieces 
with long pauses between, the band goes comfortably 
through eight selections in two hours anda half. The 
average duration of the selections seemed to be about 
three minutes, and the pauses were fully ten minutes 
long to enable the bandsmen to take breath and wet 
their whistles. 

Making enquiries as to where to go and what to see 
in the neighbourhood of Macassar, I am told of the 
town of Goa afew miles away, where a native rajah 
holds his court, and of a waterfall at Maros, to visit 
which involves a long journey and spending a night in 
a rest house where nothing is provided but shelter. In 
this weather the expedition is impossible. It is cold 
comfort to be told that the weather was fine until two 
days before my arrival, and to think if the Teresa had 
not broken her shaft I should have seen Macassar in a 
more favourable light. The Teresa left this. morning 
for Singapore in tow of the McAlister, and I wait here 
for the Ban Poh Guan to take me back to Sourabaya. 
There is nothing to be done in the meantime except to 
watch the steadily-falling rain, to listen to its roar on 
the roof and its swish through the trees, and to medi- 
tate on the “contrairiness” of things generally. Life 
in the hotel is a species of solitary confinement, for the 
guests either do not know English or fear the attempt 
to speak it. One or two men have made efforts towards 
conversation, but when ladies appear they hastily revert 
to their own language, seemingly afraid to be heard by 
them struggling with an unfamiliar tongue. My room 
isa stone cell in the back part of the establishment, 
commanding a magnificent view of the kitchen and 
out-houses, but on the whole it is better than what one 
was led to expect by informants who have not yet visit- 
ed the outlying portions of Netherlands India, but 
know all about them nevertheless. I seek occasional 
relief from the imprisonment in going to the Club, 
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where, as there are no ladies to terrify them, the members 
are bolder in their advances towards conversation, 
stripping and plunging manfully into the whirlpool of 
English syntax, and keeping afloat as few Englishmen 
could do in the Dutch language. 


Macassar, 
March 14th, 1896. 


VER 


Macassar Roaps.—BrrrisH Popuntation.—ReE.ics or 
tHe Past.—Neciect or tHE Deap.—New Year CELEBRA- 
TION.—Buais ARCHITECTURE.—lTHE GOVERNOR.—TAXES.— 
Country WaLKs.—Drreu Lire.—Durcs Foop.—ProsrsEcts 
or Escapes. 


UNDAY was true to its name, and allowed the sun to 
shine out in all his splendour, giving me at last an 
opportunity of seeing the town and environs of Macas- 
sar. The country is as flat as the proverbial pancake 
for miles inland, to the base of a range of mountains 
which I have taken on trust from certain hints and 
glimpses of a dark mass to the eastward between driv- 
ing clouds. No description can do justice to the beauty 
of the roads. They are broad and straight. Stately 
tamarinds are planted regularly about twenty feet apart 
on both sides. Their trunks are like the pillars, and 
their interwoven foliage overhead like the vaulted roof 
of a great cathedral. The pleasant shade and soft 
agreeable light render it possible to walk along these 
noble avenues without discomfort, even when the sun is 
high ; and at all hours of the day and night the shrill 
z-zee—z-zee—z-zee of the “scissor-grinder” assails the 
ear. What I took at first to be a musician practising 
trills and roulades on a piccolo turned out to be a bird 
exercising his natural pipe, and a very sweet pipe it is 
to those who hear it for the first time. There is not 
much to see in the neighbourhood of Macassar, in the 
ordinary globe-trotting sense of the words. The eye 
soon becomes accustomed to the soft beauty of the 
roads, and desires a change ; it looks right and left, 


b 
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seeing nothing but sawahs * and snug little clumps of 
palms, bamboos and bananas where Bugis kampongs lie 
hid. There are no “lions” to be seen in Macassar, nor 
even tigers: the people in Celebes live in security from 
the larger carniwora which afflict the natives of the 
western islands, and their distance from civilisation, not 
to mention their subjection to the Dutch, will long save 
them from the attentions of that greedy omnivore, the 
British tourist. The British population of Macassar at 
the present moment numbers three individuals; when 
I leave, it will be reduced by one third. This saddening 
reflection suggests the painful feelings of a Scotch 
minister who was invited to a Highland parish to preach 
on behalf of some charitable object. Service over, a 
gloomy elder entered the vestry. 
“Ay,” he said, “It wass a goot collection. A ferry 
goot collection forbye.” 
“How much was it, may I ask?” inquired the 
preacher. 
“Och, it wass juist acht pence ha’p’ny. A ferry goot 
collection.” 
“Indeed? And what was the collection last Sabbath 
for example ?” 
“She will have been tuppence ha’p’ny, ’m thinkin’.” 
“Bless my soul,” said the minister, thinking of his 
wasted eloquence, “I put in the extra sixpence myself!” 
Macassar has been held in turn by the three piratical 
nations of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British. It was British 
at the beginning of this century, and became Dutch again 
“on the readjustment of territory in the eastern seas that 
took place atter the Napoleonic wars. In the ancient 
cemetery here there are monuments to the memory of 
several British officers who fell in the little wars of the 
Far East during the latter part of last century. These 
few relics of the British occupation stand lonely and 
melancholy amongst the ponderous tombs where rust t 


* 7.e., rice-fields. 
+ The hic jacet of the Dutch tomb stones is usually Hier rust. 
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the bones of Dutchmen with unpronounceable names, 
like the three present English residents of Macassar, 
who move sad-eyed and solitary amongst crowds 
speaking an unintelligible jargon. The cemetery 
is in a state of disgraceful neglect, though it is still used 
for interments. Grass-and weeds are allowed to grow 
freely everywhere, the paths are obliterated by a rank 
undergrowth, and intrusive vegetation is playing havoc 
with the monuments. The old grave-yard on Fort 
Canning* used to be almost as badly neglected, the 
sermon in its broken, displaced, moss-grown and illegible 
stones was a forcible commentary on the text “the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a re- 
ward, for the memory of them is forgotten.” And yet 
there are men lying under the slopes of Fort Canning 
Hill who nobly served their country and the city of their 
adoption while they lived, and it seems a pity that their 
last resting place should bear such conspicuous marks of 
the ease and rapidity with which their successors, the 
men who reap where they, sowed, have forgotten both 
them and their services. Butthere may have been an 
improvement since I last visited the spot, which is more 
than three years ago. My walk through the cemetery 
at Macassar revived memories of what I had seen on 
Fort Canning Hill at that time. 

The third new year of the season has just passed, and 
there will be rest for six months until the Jews open 
theirs. I have seen how the Bugis bring in the new 
year, and it seemed to me a pale reflection of Chinese 
methods. Every house in the kampong had its rude 
attempt at illumination, and every street was noisy with 


--erackers. No fear of carriage accidents through 


cracker-firing in Macassar, for the syces have, by long 
practice, acquired the art of cracking their whips with 


~ a report like a pistol-shot, and display their skill once 


every hundred yards or so, consequently the ponies, by 
long habituation to the sound, pay not the slightest 


* A Fort and Light Station on a hill overlooking Singapore road- 
stead. : 
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attention to it, and keep their presence of mind while 
crackers are exploding all round them. Bugis ideas of 
illumination are quaint enough sometimes. In one 
house, the door was blocked by a gigantic man, made of 
brilliantly coloured tissue paper stretched on bamboo, 
and about fifteen feet high, behind which flickered a fow 
primitive lamps. The figure was built as school-children 
construct the human form divine on their slates— 
a circle for the head, an isosceles triangle for the body, 
a pair of two-pronged forks for arms, and a pair of 
long-shafted right angles for legs. The Bugis are of 
course Mohammedans, but they do not disdain pagan 
modes of welcoming the new year. As in the Straits, 
so here, the natives turn out at this festival in their 
finest and gaudiest clothes, which however, are sober 
and sombre when compared with the resplendent cos- 
tumes to be seen on the Singapore streets on the hari 
raya.* In fact the natives are not addicted either to 
splendour or abundance in the matter of clothing, and 
even the Rajah of Goa, who occupies in Macassar the 
social position of the ‘Sultan of Johore. in Singapore, 


_ considered an embroidered coat and a pair of trousers, 
~- not much longer than bathing-pants, a sufficient uniform 
‘for Government House receptions, until he was informed 
that Huropean prejudices ran in favour of fuller dress. 


He has since conciliated Huropean prejudices. Archi- 
tecture in Bugis-land is much the same as in the Malay 
Péninsula. The houses are built of bamboo, raised from 
six to eight. feet above the ground on poles, and roofed 
with atapt or rice-straw. In certain details of external 
decoration they are superior to the Malay houses ; they 
have more windows, and these more tastefully | orna- 
mented. The ornamentation, however, is not always in 
strict keeping with the surroundings. I was amused 
for example, to see in a small window about two feet 


* Anglice feast day. The chief hari raya - is the end of the fasting 
month Ramathan. 

t Anglice thatch ; but the word generally means the fronds of the 
nipah palm, used for thatching houses. ; 


ee Sn 
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square, a set of miniature muslin curtains hung Huropean- 
fashion, and the ruddy wax faces of four dolls of Huro- 
pean manufacture staring vacantly from between the 
bars. Though I hope to do so before leaving Macassar, 
I have not yet seen the inside of a Bugis house, nor do 
I know the indispensable requisites of a Bugis house- 
hold. The late Bishop of Manchester used to pay flying 
visits to the Sunday schools of his diocese, and on one 
occasion he got an answer to a question which fairly 
upset his gravity. “My little boy,’ he said to a 
scholar: “ What is that which: no Christian household 
should be without?” “A corkscrew,” was the prompt and 
unhesitating reply. Not being Christian,the Bugis house- 
hold probably does not require that useful implement. 
The Governor of Celebes, Mr. Van Braam Morris, is 


a pleasant-looking old gentleman, more like a German . 
professor than a Dutch official. Dutch governors are- 
not birds of passage that come and go, ignorant of the - 


country they govern, and spend their brief stay m com- 
plaining about the gilding of their perch. Governor 
Van Braam Morris is universally respected in this 
Colony ; he has been already eleven years in his present 
office, and he is second to none in knowledge of the 
languages, customs and needs of his province, for he 
has been connected with Celebes for thirty years. 

’ Macassar is a free port, no duties of any kind are 
levied, but there is a heavy local taxation. An English- 
man once complained to a Dutch official about the heavy 
price he had to pay for residing and doing business 
in the settlement. He was told that if his profits im 
business were absorbed by the taxes he paid, he would 
leave Macassar the next day; which no doubt was true, 
but it betrays a curious principle of assessment. I have 
written nothing as yet about my impressions of Dutch 
colonial life, becauseJava remains to be explored. It 


is not that-I have no impressions—they are many and 


deep, and they will have a letter to themselves when I 
have turned my back on eyelnr eee India and am 
safely out of it. 
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The rain which held off during day-light on Sunday 
re-commenced at night, and has been falling almost 
continually ever since. Between showers I venture on 
a short walk or drive round the outskirts of the town. 
Beyond the town where the leafy avenues of tamarinds 
end, the roads are broad smooth stretches of turf, made 
and kept in a way that would have surprised the late 
Mr. Macadam. ‘They are pleasant to walk or ride upon, 
and the dos-d-dos, universally called a dog-cart here— 
pronounced “ doccut”—goes softly and merrily over the 
sward. My walks usually resolve themselves into an 
indolent contemplation of the ditches round the padi- 
fields, mingled with regrets that I have not kept up my 
zoology, for these ditches swarm with myriad forms of 
life. Hundreds of little gray-green frogs fling them- 
selves recklessly into the water as I approach, shoals of 
minnows and stickle-backs, or rather the Celebesian 
correlatives of these, dart hither and thither in the 
water, and of course there is the little native boy or 
girl on the bank, clothed in the single tight fitting gar- 
ment of nature, trying to coax them out of their element 
with primitive rod and line and crooked pin. Only itis 
not a crooked pin they use, but a bentthorn. Here and 
there a sluggish tortoise floats Just below the surface, 


with its yellow neck stretched upwards and bringing to- 


'. mind the extraordinary zoological classification adopted 
* by the English railway companies—“Cats is dogs, and 
rabbits is dogs, but a tortus is a hinseck.” Brillant 
flashes of crimson and steel-blue shoot pastin all direc- 
tions, dragon-flies innumerable. At one moment they 
are at rest on stone or twig, their wings of delicate 
gauze tremulous as if with the joy, of living, at another 
they are skimming over the water like miniature swal- 


~~ lows, or chasing one another through the air after the 


manner of Scottish village boys ‘playing at ‘‘cross-tig.” 
Over yonder in the field, the pure white padi-bird stalks 
along with all the selfsimportance of a drum-major, and 
near by the clumsy water-buffalo rolls himself in the mud 
and is happy. When the supply of Bal beef fails 
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Macassar, the inhabitants have to eat buffalo flesh until 
the next consignment arrives. Naturally the hotels are 
the first places to proclaim the scarcity of the imported 
article by offering their guests the local substitute. Now, 
in consistency, buffalo flesh is equal to the rubber rings 
that teething children are given to chew to assist nature ; 
possibly also in taste, but it is so long since I tasted the 
latter that I have forgotten. There is growling at the 
table as a matter of course, and a deputation goes to the 
landlady to remonstrate, because if the beef is sent 
away the only thing to fall back on is a plate of chicken- 
bones innocent of flesh. The deputation is graciously 
and sympathetically received, and the process is repeated 
next day. 

Some fine sunsets were seen while I was on the 
ramble. The rain would stop for an hour orso, and 
let the sun appear for a few moments before he dived 
into the sea. William Black would have gloried in the 
sight. Small islands in silhouette against a crimson sky 
and the sea like a broad dash of blue paint laid on with 
a careless brush. By the arrival of the s.s. Ban Poh 
Guan this morning, a definite period is put to my un- 
willing detention in Macassar, and I have no tears to 


shed at the prospect of departure. Ifelt homeless and 


friendless when the Teresa left for Singapore : since that 
time the hospitalities of the British community and a 
Dutch gentleman to whom I brought a letter of intro- 
duction have removed that feeling, but the weather has 
been so wretched that the prospect of escape is hailed 
with delight. 


Macassar, 
March 18th, 1896. 


VEE, 


Taror.—Rtiver Scenery.—Bueis Vicus.—CasvistRY.— 
Tar Dourcu AND THE Buats.—Over-CENTRALISATION.— 
Dourcu Oprnion on THE TRANSVAAL Ratp.— LANGUAGES AND 
ILLustRaTions.—GLopBe-TROTTING A L’ AMERICAINR. 


ALOK is a small Bugis village on the left bank of the 
river of the same name, six miles to the north of Mac- 
assar town. There and back isa pleasant afternoon drive 
for the residents, along a road which, unlike the other roads 
of the neighbourhood, winds considerably, and in whose 
shady parts the tamarind gives place to the giant bam- 
poo. Breaks in the shade occur, disclosing wide stretches 
of sawahs or the dirty mud flats where the natives 
have their salt pools. ‘They make salt here by the 
simple process of evaporation. The flats are divided 
by mud partitions into shallow rectangular tanks into 
which sea water is admitted to the depth of a few 
inches, and the sun does the rest. In Java salt making 
is a government monopoly, here it is left entirely to the 
natives. The road is interrupted at Taloe by the river, 
which is crossed at this point by a ferry, the ferry-boat 
being a bamboo platform supported on two canoes, in 
which four men sit and paddle the passengers leisurely 
across the stream. Whether one is going beyond Taloe 
or not, a halt is called there, and a visit paid to a neat 
bamboo kiosk which is built on piles over the river, and 
approached by a shaky bamboo gangway. Within are 
chairs, lounges, and tables, and a card is a prominent 
position with the magic word Tarief upon it. As the 
Dutchman cannot travel far without refreshment, he has 
a caché of this sort at all the places he isin the habit of 
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bi ete and with a cry of Spada! (that is, siapa 
ada ?)* as he descends from his trap, he brings a native 
boy to his side to enquire what form of netioshmienh his 
worship desires. 

The view from the kiosk commands a pretty nhieu 5 
of the Taloe river, which les like a sheet of silver be- 
tween its low banks of mangrove. All the rivers in the 
Hast seem to be of the same monotonous type, at any 
rate when they approach the sea,—a sluggish flow of 
muddy water through mangrove swamps darkly sugges- 
tive of crocodiles ; but monotonous as the type is, the 
variations of light and colour that can be played on it 
by the skilful hand of nature, at dawn and at dusk 
especially, are endless and wonderful. Across the river 
northwards the mountains of Maros are visible, where, 
but for the inclemency of the weather, I should certainly 
have gone for a day or two, to escape the dreariness of 
hotel life while waiting for a steamer. In Taloe village 
I noticed, what I had already observed in other Bugis 
kampongs, that while the women were busy at the stalls 
in the bazaar, the men were gathered in eager groups 
round the gaming tables, if mats spread on the ground 
can be so called. The Dutch have established gambling 
farms in all their colonies, and do not make invidious 
distinctions between the European and the Asiatic, be- 
tween the rich and the poor, as the English do in theirs 
with respect to this universal vice. Though the Bugis 
are Mohammedans, theyare “no bigoted” asthe Scottish 
Good ‘Templar said in excusing his occasional indulgence 
ina dram. They are excessively fond of saguweir, like 
the Sasaks and Balinese, and drink it in large quantities, 
saying that as it is not arrack the prohibition of intoxi- 
cants by their religion does not apply to it. But it 
makes them wofully drunk, and their professed ad- 
herence to the letter of the Koran does not save them from 
a shameless transgression of its spirit when the juice of 
the sugar palm is put intheir way. It will thus be seen 
that the Bugis have liberal ideas on the subject of 


* And that is, in English, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 
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religious sanctions, in which respect, as civilisation moves 
in its appointed cycle towards barbarism again, they 
have many imitators. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Christian doctors of the middle ages had a monopoly 
of casuistry. (“ Pm a bit o’ a causuist masel’,” a 
Singapore Scotchman said once, “an’ I ken a guid 
sermon whan I hear it.”) The followers of the prophet 
who have a weakness for pork, and they are not a few, 
have succeeded in persuading themselves that Moham- 
med did not forbid the entire animal, but only a certain 
portion of it, which he luckily omitted to define. The 
consequence is that the faithful may sit down to pig, 
roast or boiled, and each rejects as the forbidden part 
any portion that may not be to his taste. I do not know 
whether the casuistry of the, Bugis has carried them as 
yet beyond a license to drink unlimited saguetr. 

The terms on which the Dutch live with the natives 
in their eastern possessions are such that they seem to 
be in continual apprehension of a rising, and deem it 
necessary to make a great display of force. Of all the 
subject races, it is said, they respect and fear the Bugis 
most, for, instrong contrast to the Javanese, who are supine 
and easily driven, the Bugis are of a proud, independent, 
and warlike character, quick to resent and avenge an 
insult or a slight, and by no means easy to govern. The 
Dutch therefore do not attempt to govern them, when 
they can escape the necessity. Celebes is divided 
into a considerable number of native states, ruled by 
native rajahs, some with the advice of a Kuropean resi- 
dent, like the protected states of the Peninsula, and 
others independent, like Johore, their foreign relations 
alone being in charge of the Dutch government. The 
independent states, up country, are continually at war 
with one another, a state of things which the Dutch do 
nothing to remedy; they are pleased rather, for when 
the belligerents have nearly exterminated one another, 
the Netherlands government will come bravely forward 
and establish itself over both. ‘The independent native 
state of Goa adjoins the Dutch settlement of Macassar, 
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and the rajah has invested large sums of money in 
house property in Macassar. 'This—the Dutch say— 
is a guarantee that he will never give trouble, for 
nobody would be so foolish as to deliberately ruin or 
imperil his investments. No European would, but I am 
not so confident in regard to the Asiatic, in whose mind 
there are points of honour and dignity not to be sacri- 
ficed for any amount of wealth. There is, for instance, 
a Macassar Chinaman running a steamer, in which he 
has two shares, in opposition to other steamers in which 
he has twenty shares, and cutting freights in a suicidal 
manner, out of pure pique. My impression is that the 
Dutch hold Macassar on sufferance of the Rajah of Goa, 
and that is why they keep a large force in the town and 
neighbourhood, and two large men-of-war in the roads, 
and are delighted that His Highness takes shares, as it 
were, in the Kuropean settlement. I say that is my 
impression, | do not state it as a fact ; but when I think 
of Malacca, which never sees a soldier, except when an 
officer spends short leave in wading through the padi- 
fields after snipe, and rarely sees a man-of-war, I am 
glad to recognise on how much easier terms the British 
hold their eastern possessions than their neighbours the 
Dutch. 

Macassar suffers considerably from the over-central- 
isation of the Netherlands-India Government. Every- 
thing has to be referred to Batavia; it is hardly an ex- 
ageeration to say that a man cannot get his horse shod 
or send his soiled linen to the dhobi* in Celebes without 
first getting permission from the Governor-General in 
Java. ‘To the notorious dilatoriness of ofticial proceed- 
ings, common to all countries, there is added here the 
natural slowness of the Dutchman, so that a man is 
counted extremely fortunate if he receives sanction 
from Batavia to build anew hen house or dove cot in 
his compound six months after the date of his appli- 
cation. If,in the prime of his manhood, he desires 
to build a house for his wife and family, he dies of 


* Anglice, washerman, 
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old age before the permission arrives, but there is the 
more money to divide amongst his heirs. The residents 
in Macassar submit to this state of things with easy 
resignation, and say that if the settlements out of Java 
had control of the local administration, there would be 
nothing for the Batavia officials to do, which, of course, 
would be a great calamity. And so the irritating 
system goes on, with all its inconveniences and delays, 
but, as the principal sufferers are Dutchmen, who are 
taught from their cradle the excellent principle of 
never doing to-day what can be done the century after 
next, there is no great harm done after all. Rather the 
reverse, because the Batavian officials have something 
to do, and are not left to the attentions of a celebrated 
Contractor who finds employment for idle hands. 

It was to be expected that in my talks with Dutch- 
men the subject of the Transvaal would came up. Not- 
withstanding the polite reserve with which they would 
speak of such a matter to an Englishman, it seems to 
me that, indignant as the Dutch were at Dr. Jameson’s 
raid, they are angrier still that the British Government 
did not back him up, for it is human nature to be sorely 
disappointed when we find our friends not so black as 
our fancy painted them. I have been assured if 
Jameson’s raid had been successful, England would 
have stood by him, so it was vain to speak of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s telegram, despatched before a shot was 
fired. That telegram was either not sent, or sent as a 
blind ! England gets no credit for her virtues abroad 
and the Spectator’s statement, some months since, that 
the British Empire has not a single friend amongst the 
nations of the world is most sorrowfully true. 

The languages spoken in Macassar are, besides 
Dutch, Malay, Bugis and Macassar. Malay is in 
universal use between master and servant, and, except 
when a Dutch word is introduced where an English one 
would be used in Singapore, I found little difference 
between the Malay of the Celebes and that of the 
Straits. The chief difference seemed to be in the 
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numerals—the particle blas is rarely used—and in the 
mode of reckoning time. That of course is in the cor- 
rupt dialect which is the medium of communication 
between the Huropean and the servant or coolie. There 
is an Italian harpist in Macassar, who speaks neither 
Dutch nor Malay, but whose services are often required 
at small dances. A gentleman got up a carpet dance 
after dinner one night, and tipped a private soldier to 
go and fetch the musician. The messenger returned 
after an hour’s delay, and said that the man would not 
come. 

“What did you say to him ?” said the host. 

“Why he said, sir, he couldn’t speak Dutch, sir, 
and didn’t know any Malay, sir, so I said, sir, says I: 
‘ Parlez vous francais, Monsieur ?’ says 1.” 

“Well ?” 

“ And he says ‘ Ah, owt!’ sir.” 

“And what did you say ?” 

“T says ‘eh bien’ sir, says I, ‘turun sama sahaya 
swbuntar, babi!’ * and he walked away, sir.” 

The sound of the English language is rarely heard, 
which shows how far Macassar is from civilisation ; but 
when it is heard by the Dutch school children, they 
follow the speaker with cries of “Koot naight !” or 
“Koot moarning!” as the case may be, to display 
their rudimentary knowledge of one of the polite lang- 
uages of Hurope. They also use a profane monosyllable 
without which the foreigner believes it is impossible to 
speak idiomatic English. 

I hailed the arrival of the s.s. Ban Poh Guan with 
great delight, but my joy was suddenly extinguished when 
the skipper called on me atthe hoteland said that he could 
take no Huropean passengers. It sounded likea sentence 
toa fresh term of imprisonment, of indefinite length, for 
the steamers to and from Macassar are very irregular in 
their sailings. One of the principal owners of the Ban 
Poh Guan, Mr. Teh Tiong Chew of Boeleling, has taken 
possession of the ship for a cruise with his household, 


— * Anglice, “Come along with me at once, pig.” 
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which is numerous, and fills all the passenger-accommo- 
dation. This towkay is the blind gentleman whose 
wonderful garden, menagerie, and pagoda I described 
in a former letter. When he heard of my dismal plight in 
Macassar, he kindly consented to my coming on board 
and going with the ship to Sourabaya; and as he 
intends to return to Boeleling via Sumbawa, Ampenan, 
and Lebih in Bali, I am enabled to visit two ports not 
mentioned on the original programme. Thus I make 
profit out of my misfortunes, for your true globe-trotter 
knows no greater pleasure than adding a new place to 
the list of his achievements. The typical American 
globe-trotter goes along his sight-seeing in a most busi- 
ness-like way. Not to see the places but to say he has 
been there is the object of his journey, and he ticks 
them off in his guide-book with a gold pencil and dis- 
misses them from his mind. I met one of this class in 
Paris some years ago. I was in the ante-room of the 
Chamber of Deputies with some friends, waiting for 
permission to enter the House, when a lanky, grizzled, 
bewildered looking stranger shot into the room, and 
said,— 

“ Kin anybody here talk this yer derned lingo ?” 

Satisfied on that point, he proceeded, “I am an 
American, ’n’ I’m makin’ the tower of Yurrup,’n’ I 
want to see everything there is to be seen. I reck’n’ 
T’ve just come ’long here to see the Pallis dee Joosteece. 
Ketch on ?” 

I caught on, but explained that the building he had 
come to was the French House of Representatives, not 
the Law-Courts. “Wal, I guess,” he said, “I may’s 
well see this yer’s any other furrin grocery. Yell let 
me jine yer party, won’t yer? Say ?’ 

He joined it, and went with us to the Chamber 
where a lively discussion was in progress on the ques- 
tion of compensation to the sufferers by the recent 
Anarchist explosions. He sat there two minutes by the 
clock, reading a Chicago newspaper all the time. 

“Guess I’ve had enough of this’ ere,” he whispered 
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at the expiry of that period, and seizing hat and 
umbrella, he was gone. Wherein lay the pleasure or 
the profit of this man’s travels, it is hard to see. He 
probably went to Hngland and afterwards tried to leave 
a card on the Queen at her residence in the ower of 
London. 


s.s. Ban Poh Guan, 
FLores Sa, 
March 21st, 1896. 


IX. 


Sumpawa.—Lava-Dyxes.—T'Hre Rasan.—Bapas.— 
ArmeED Savaces.—Native Po.rreness.—A Roya Pro- 
CESSION.—T'RADE v. RELIGION.—PARTING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
—AmPENAN AGAIN.—A Dutcu JroncLAD.—BRISKNESS OF 
Durcn OrrrctaALs.—AMPENAN LIGHT. 


E left Macassar at dayhght on March 21st, amid 
soaking rain and over a choppy sea, and 
dropped anchor in Sumbawa Bay about noon on the 
following day. In general appearance Sumbawa Bay 
resembles those of Ampenan and Boeleling—a steep, 
surf-beat beach of black sand, fringing a triangular 
stretch of flat land which forms as it were the 
arena in an amphitheatre of rugged volcanic hills. 
Its peculiar feature is a number of lava-dykes, ap- 
parently of recent formation, which come down from 
the hills and break off abruptly, with ragged edges, at 
the sea. They look like titanic earth-works thrown up 
during the wars between earth and heaven, which take 
place in all mythologies. It is possible that they are 
the remains of the tremendous streams of lava that 
poured from Temboro in 1815, during the eruption I 
mentioned in a former letter, but there was no one to 
satisfy my curiosity. The dykes were there when they 
were born, said the people whom I questioned, and 
they supposed they had been there always. On shore, 
near the village of Badas, I came upon a plain about 
the size of that used by the Ladies Lawn Tennis Club 
in Singapore, almost entirely bare of vegetation, expos- 
ing a surface of lava which I made quite certain was 
recent, and looking exactly like a reach of a muddy 
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river petrified. Considering the violence of the Tem- 
boro eruption, and the wide extent of its destructive 
influence, as given in the reports forwarded to Raffles 
in Java, I think I have seen in these dykes traces of 
that awful catastrophe. 

Soon after we anchored, the Rajah of Sumbawa 
came on board with his retinue to pay a visit of cere- 
mony to the Towkay. He is aman about middle life, 
affable, simple, and inquisitive. He is also covetous 
and when his eyes fall on anything that excites his 
interest, he makes no scruples about asking for it on 
the spot. It is therefore necessary to hide things 
likely to tempt his cupidity while he is on board. He 
left the ship, however, tolerably contented with his 
spoils, for his attendants carried away some bottles of 
claret, an equal number of apollinaris, a few lumps of 
coal, a tin of petroleum, and some tins of Huntley and 
Palmer’s biscuits. He smiled sweetly as he got into 
the boat. The native canoes at Sumbawa are mere 
dug-outs, with no ornamentation whatever, and it is 
wonderful how they escape capsizing in the heavy surf 
that washes this coast. The inhabitants of this part of 
Sumbawa are Bugis, but more simple and primitive in 
their habits and appliances than the Bugis of Celebes, 
as I found when I went on shore. The island belongs 
to the Dutch, but there is not a European in this 
district ; the Dutch tri-color flies from a rude bamboo 
pole in the village, and I strongly suspect that the flag 
itself is of native manufacture. Going ashore with the 
second mate in the ship’s boat, for we did not care to 
risk the native canoes, I found myself at one end of a 
long street, about six yards wide, with arow of bamboo 
houses, of the usual Bugis pattern, on each side. At 
the far end of the street was the bazaar, but its stalls 
were empty and deserted, for it was now late in the 
afternooon. This being the first purely native state I 
had visited, I saw for the first time the fully-armed 
savage at large. Every adult male carries a kris in his 
girdle, and in his hand a long spear with a bamboo 
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shaft and an iron head. The head is poisoned with 
upas, and is sheathed in times of peace. We stopped a 
mild-looking Bugis, whose costume was a pair of bath- 
ing-pants and a girdle,—the usual dress—and asked to 
be allowed to handle his spear. He drew the spear- 
head from its sheath, and showed us the fatal point, 
one scratch from which is sufficient to cause death. 
We passed through the village, amid a shower of ques- 
tions from the natives, who seem to consider their 
questions a mark of attention and a sign of kindly 
interest. We were asked where we had come from, 
whither we were going, when the steamer would start, 
and whether we would not like to step up and buy 
something. I was not asked, as 1 sometimes have been 
in the streets of civilized Britain, what kind of 
weather it was up there. (The children of the Towkay’s 
household nicknamed me the Blanda tinggi * at first 
sight, and since a Malay seaman told them, with expla- 
nations which I suppress, because they might wound 
Dutch feelings, that I was an Inggris,t the little 
ragamuffins enjoyed themselves by retiring to the far end 
of the deck and shouting “Blanda!” with opprobrious 
intention and perfect impunity.) Beyond the village, 
which is called Badas, the country lies flat and open for 
miles, to the base of the hills. This plain is covered 
with sawahs, irrigated in the same artificial and ingen- 
ious way that makes the ricefields of Bali and Lombok 
so fertile. Where the plain is not cultivated, it is 
covered with a low dense scrub, which is one of the 
commonest plants there, a spiny cactus like a stand of 
pincushions, stuck full of pins with the points outward, 
which onlya rhinoceros could penetrate with a wholeskin. 
Across the plain, astraight but lampy road leads to the 
Rajah’s palace, three miles inland, and perhaps farther. 
We went a mile or so along this road, jumping ruts as 
broad and deep as ordinary ditches, and scaring water 
buffaloes by our leaps, and then turning sea-wards, we 


* Anglice, the tall Dutchman. 
+ i.e. Englishman. 
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had the good fortune to meet the Rajah and his train 
on their homeward way. Manv a time since I left 
Singapore have I regretted that I had not a camera, for 
I have witnessed many scenes the peculiarities of which 
the mental photograph retains for a very short time. 
This was one of them. We stepped aside, and the 
procession passed in the following order :— 

Two halberdiers, with kris and shield (distantly 
resembling the old Highland targe) bearing the gold- 
inlaid spears of state. 

The Royal Slipper-carrier. 

The Royal Umbrella-carrier. 

A halberdier. 

A high (and stout) state official, mounted on a pony. 
We nicknamed him the Secretary of the Exterior, or 
Chiet of the Cookhouse. He greeted us with solemn 
dignity and passed on. 

Two Foot-guardsmen, each carrying a double bar- 
relled fowling piece. 

Two more Foot-guardsimen, carrying a pair of silver- 
plated Colt’s double-action revolvers. 

THE Ragan. 
mounted on a pony, and chewing sireh * with obvious 
content. He saluted us cheerily, and passed on. 

The Secretary of the Interior (as we named him) or 
Lord of the Gynacewm, also mounted. 

He stopped, and offered to sell us his steed on the 
spot. We confessed our inability to trade on account 
of lack of money. “ Plenty of money on the ship,” he 
replied with a piratical leer, and went his way. 

Five or six halberdiers passed, and then 

A gorgeous official in a Joseph’s coat, mounted on a 
pony, brought up the tail of the procession. Putting 
him down as the Court-jester, we stood and watched 
this bizarre cavalcade winding along the irregularities 
of the road in Indian file, and taking the ruts in fine 
style. It seemed a burlesque of the royal progresses 
nearet home, and yet we were looking at the egg-shell 


* A leaf chewed with betel (or areca) nut. 
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out of which came that magnificent peacock, the page- 
antry of Kurope. The rajah’s dress was the common 
girdle and pants, but he wore also a bajw,* flying open, and 
a turban, with one flap erect, giving his head-dress a 
comical resemblance to a mitre. Some courtiers, follow- 
ing the procession at a distance, begged us to come with 
them to the palace, where they assured us of a hearty 
welcome from the rajah, but our time was limited, and we 
declined. Returning'to the beach, we found there another 
native chief who had come down tosuperintend the embark- 
ation of four men who were about to sail for Mecca, two 
Arabs with two Bugisin charge. Thischief was moresplen- 
didly dressed than the rajah, his girdle was fastened with 
a large gold buckle, heavy gold rings were on his fingers, 
gold buttons adorned his baju, and a golden-hilted kris 
was at his waist. He had abody-guard of a dozen spear- 
men, whose weapons were ornamented with abundance 
of gold and silver. We hada short conversation with 
him while waiting for the ship’s boat to come off for us. 
I asked him if he had ever been to Mecca. He gave a 
shrug of his shoulders which plainly said “ Pas si béte!” 
and replied that he preferred making money by trade 
to spending it in useless pilgrimages, by which [ 
perceived that he was far advanced towards enlightened 
Christianity. The boat having arrived, we had to take 
on board the four pilgrims, and their, baggage, and it 
would require the pen of a Dickens to describe the 
scene that ensued. Willing hands seized the pack- 
ages—they were few and small, for the Asiatic traveller 
as a rule does not cumber himself with many changes of 
raiment—and flung them into the boat anyhow. ‘Then 
the pilgrims were hoisted in by their friends. Mean- 
while the boat was rocking wildly in the surf, and sitting 
in the stern-sheets I received each successive wave full 
on my back. No one paid any attention to the two 
Arabs, but when the mate gave the signal to start, the 
whole crowd of natives ran violently into the sea, and 
threw themselves on the two Bugis pilgrims. They 
pe * Anglice, coat. 
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stroked them, patted them, ran their fingers through their 
hair, and some seized their hands and tore off their 
rings as keepsakes. In vain the mate stood on the 
thwarts of the boat and screamed to the men to shove 
her off; what with the violence of the surf, and the boat 
filling with water, and the excited crowd holding on to 
all sides, I was afraid we should be swamped. At last 
after a prolonged struggle the boatmen succeeded in 
pushing us off into deep water,and as they scrambled 
to their seats over the side, the natives returned to the 
beach, where, standing in an irregular line, they put 
their fingers into their ears and howled. It was at 
once a comical and a pathetic farewell. It will be 
a long time before I forget that brown line of half- 
naked savages howling on the beach while the boat 
bore their friends away to unknown perils in 
strange lands and on wild waters. As for the two 
Bugis pilgrims, they sat half-dazed in the bow, looking 
not to the shore, but at the huge, black hull of the 
steamer to which every stroke of the oars brought them 
nearer, wondering no doubt at their own temerity in 
risking so much for a problematical advantage. Poor 
fellows, they will soon learn the depth and sincerity 
of Arab piety, and how the faithful in the land of the 
Prophet cheat and plunder the pious but ignorant 
pilgrims who come from these far-off isles to visit El- 
Medina and Mecca. It may strengthen their attach- 
ment to the faith—who knows ? I think it is Boccaccio 
that tells of the Jew of France’who, pressed by the local 
clergy to become a Christian, said he would go to Rome 
first and see what Christianity was by visiting its head- 
centre. His advisers, knowing well what he would see 
there, endeavoured to dissuade him, but he went never- 
theless, and took with him their last hopes of a promis- 
ing convert. ‘To their surprise be returned a devout 
Christian, and when asked to explain this marvellous 
phenomenon, he told what he saw in Rome—the shame- 
less debaucheries of the pope and his cardinals (this 
was in the middle ages) theimmoralities of the priest- 
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hood, their open contempt for religion—and said he 
was convinced of the truth and the divine origin of 
Christianity because it had survived a government so 
corrupt. The pride of travel and the honour of hadji- 
dom however will prevent these Bugis pilgrims from 
expressing their disappointments and disillusionments 
when they have returned to their land, whatever they 
may feel in the secret of their hearts. 

Sumbawa is the Land of the White Monkey, for the 
pink-eyed, white-furred monkeys abound there. The 
natives say that the rajah has seen in the jungle a 
piebald monkey, a monkey with stripes lke a zebra, 
and keeps them hunting for it, as yet without success. 
Sumbawa is also the home of the sandal-wood pony 
(so-called). This graceful and spirited little creature no 
doubt took its name from its association with another 
export of the island, sandal-wood. 

Up with the anchor and away again—to Ampenan, 
where those eleven weary days were spent, but whose 
dreariness is now forgotten. The moonlight afforded us 
another splendid view of Lombok Peak which, at fifty 
miles’ distance, filled the outlook from the port side and . 
seemed quite near. From all points of view it is a 
magnificent mountain, though its lines are not so perfect 
as those of Bali Peak. We reached Ampenan at day- 
light next morning (March 23), and the winches began 
their intolerable shriek and rattle to the inevitable 
accompaniment of native shouts and yells. Our old 
acquaintance the Prinz Hendrik had left the harbour, 
and its place was taken by H.N. M.S. Sumatra, one 
of the most modern of the Dutch ironclads. It is a 
small edition of H. M. 8. Camperdown, but its general 
effect is spoiled by its funnels, which are long black 
stalks, like sticks of Spanish lquorice, and which, when 
wearing their tarpaulin caps, T'am-o’-Shanter-like cover- 
ings, carelessly put on, have rather a dissipated look. 
We had an amusing illustration of Dutch official 
methods before we left Ampenan. At 2 p.m. the work- 
ing of cargo was complete, with the exception of half 
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a dozen ponies which had to come on board. For these 
the ship was kept waiting till 5 p.m. because the har- 
bour-master was enjoying his afternoon sleep and would 
do nothing in the way of business until that hour, He 
had only to sign an order for the shipment of the 
ponies, but after rijst-tafel,* you must sleep, long and 
sound, and no business, however important, can be 
allowed to interfere with that. We ultimately went 
away without the ponies, and as we left Ampenan, the 
skipper pointed out the new harbour light. It is fully 
one candle power, it goes out before 10 p.m., and some- 
times they forget to light it; but the skipper said it was 
an excellent licht, only you are apt to mistake it fora 
man lighting his cigar on the beach. 


s s Ban Poh Guan, 
March 24th, 1896. 


See Chap. xxii. 


X. 


Batt Peak anp NeicHBourHooD.—Lrsin.—IN THE 
TRAIN oF THE TowKkay.—Native Currostry.—ANOTHER 
PROCESSION.—SCENERY.—GYANYAR.—H rect oF BEER ON 
pop NAtvives.—BALINESE V1LLAGES.—Cock-FIGHTING.—A 
Bicoara.—Tne Rips Back.—A Lepr Canozt.—Bog.Le.- 
ING AGAIN.—OrrictAL CoNVENIENCE v. SHippinc.—DvutcH 
Fear or tae Natives.—Patriotic ConcLusion. 


Fer Ampenan in Lombok to Lebih in Bali is four 

or six hours’ steaming, according to the state of 
the tide and the currents. It was truly a magnificent 
panorama that greeted my half-opened eyes as the sun 
rose the morning after we left Ampenan. His rays were 
in process of “ developing” the landscape as the anchor 
went down from the bow and I came up from my cabin ; 
and when the full colours were out, I thought I had 
never seen anything so splendid and so utterly beyond 
description. To the right the steep, bare sides of Bali_ 
Peak, no longer a perfect cone as seen from Ampenan, 
“but with a wide crater at the summit, rose majestically 
above the insignificant looking hills massed round its 
base, hills which, however, are not so insignificant as 
they look, for some of them must be four or five 
thousand feet high, but are dwarfed by neighbourhood 
of the great volcano. The Peak exercises a strange 
fascination on the eye of the beholder; stray where it 
will, it comes back again and again to the mighty red- 
brown pyramid which seems, like all great heights, to 
be slowly moving towards the spectator to crush him. 
Turning for a moment from the Peak towards the left, 
the eye wanders across a wide, open stretch of country 
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rising like a staircase to a long line of misty-blue hills 
in the back ground, the central ridge of Bali. The 
stairs are terraces of padi fields, carpeted with tender 
green. In the fore-ground,on the shore, extends a slen- 
der fringe of black sand, thrown into strong relief by 
the white surf that beats incessantly upon it, for the bay 
of Lebih faces the south east and is open to a continual 
swell from the Indian Ocean. Beyond the beach are 
frequent groves of coco-nut palms, amongst which 
glimpses of straw roofs are to be seen, where the natives 
spend their simple, uneventful lives, doing a short day’s 
work in field or boat, serenely ruminating on sireh dur- 
ing their many hours of leisure, and squirting a bright 
semicircle of red juice round them in happiness and 
contentment. Lebih is a purely native state, left by the 
Dutch to itself, and to the tender mercies of a native 
rajah, in the hope that some day the rajah will pick a 
quarrel with a neighbouring sovereign, when, after 
some years of miscellaneous slaughter, it will be safe 
for the Dutch to come in and take possession. The 
Dutch flag flies from a bamboo pole on Lebih beach, or 
rather what was once a Dutch flag, for it is now a bunch 
of tattered streamers. 

Our Towkay went ashore to visit the leading Chinese 
in the district, and to pay a call of ceremony on the 
Rajah of Gyanyar, who lives seven or eight miles inland. 
He invited the skipper and me to bear him company, 
but the skipper, being lazy, entered a plea of sakit prut,* 
so the Chief Engineer came in his stead. It was a 
day of scorching heat, so the ducking we got in landing 
through the surf, and the half-mile walk, ankle-deep in 
water, from the beach to the village of Lebih were not 
unwelcome, but the refreshment lasted a very short time, 
for the rays of the sun made our clothes dry and stiff in 
afew minutes. We joined the Towkay at the chief 
Chinese house in the village, where we found him sit- 
ting in state receiving the homage of his compatriots, 


. and exciting the curiosity of a vast crowd of natives, 


* Anglice, stomach-ache, 
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who had forced their way into the courtyard, and 
through open mouths, and ears, and eyes, were saturat- 
ing their minds with the great man. The arrival of 
two white men divided the native curiosity, and all our 
movements were closely watched and freely commented 
on. The onlookers held their breath as we raised 
bottles of ayer blanda* to our lips (there were no glasses) 
and grinned with delight when we pulled matches from 


our pockets and lit our cigars. The children were the — 


boldest and stood in the front rank, the men made the 
second line, and behind them were to be seen the eyes 
of the women peeping timidly over the shoulders or 
under the elbows of husbands and brothers. As they 
were not over clean, as every one was redolent of 
coconut oil and every mouth from infant to adult had 
its “quid” of sireh, the atmosphere was hardly fragrant, 
but it is useless for globe-trotters to be fastidious. 
After half-an-hour in these surroundings, the Towkay 
gave the order to start for Gyanyar, and the procession 
formed. I little thought when I wrote an account of 
the royal procession in Sumbawa that within forty-eight 
hours I should take part in one equally magnificent. 
The rajah had sent down a chair of state for the 
Towkay and an armed escort—half a dozen halberdiers 
with long spears decorated with red and white plumes, 
an equal number of riflemen, with dangerous-looking 
blunderbusses, and fourmencarrying gigantic umbrellas. 
He had also sent three ponies and a crowd of at- 
tendants. In consideration of my length and weight, 
the biggest pony was assigned to me, the second in 
size to the Chief Engineer, who isa fairly solid Eng- 
lishman, and the third to the Towkay’s secretary. We 
left Lebih in solemn procession, the riflemen leading the 
way, followed by the secretary. Then came the Tow- 
kay, borne aloft in his chair by eight stalwart porters, 
the spearmen and umbrella-carriers walking by his 
side. Behind the chair walked the Towkay’s body- 
servant, a Balinese, carrying his master’s heavy gold- 


* i.e,, Apollinaris (Lit. Dutch water.) 
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knobbed Malacca cane like a mace. My steed trod 
close upon his heels, the Engineer’s came next, and the 
rear consisted of a mixed rabble of attendants and 
curious natives. The road by which we went was 
rough and hilly, and we experienced a general sensation 
of going upstairs on horseback. But who could describe 
the beauty of the scene as we rose from point to point ? 
Lebih village sleepsin eternal twilight under umbra- 
geous banyan-trees, and our ride began in cool and 
pleasant shade, but, leaving it, we scaled an abrupt 
ascent, and found ourselves among the terraced padi- 
fields, exposed to the fierce rays of the sun. For miles 
above, below and around us, those terraces extended, 
scooped out of beds of tufa, and plentifully watered by 
art and nature. The delicate green of the young padi 
was most restful to the eye, sore with the blinding glare. 
A mile or two of level road along the terraces showed 
us the extraordinary richness and fertility of the 
country. A bountiful supply of water combined with 
native industry makes this island what itis. There is 
water everywhere ; we heard it roaring at the bottom 
of deep gorges, and thundering through natural tunnels 
in the tufa under our feet, we saw it falling in miniature 
cataracts from terrace to terrace, and trickling through 
ingenious bamboo pipes and aqueducts from sawah to 
sawah, we forded it in streams, deep and shallow, that 
flowed across our track : the air was musical with the 
sound of falling water, from the trickling soprano 
of the rill to the hoarse bass of the foaming torrent. 
The country unrolled itself to our view as our procession 
wound its way amongst the terraces, and our backs 
being to the sea, the land below us looked like an 
immense bowl with mountains for sides. On the one 
hand, Bali Peak rose grandly from a wilderness of 
barren hills, on the other, were mountains twisted into 
every possible shape, and in front, the wide crater of 
Batoer sent forth great white clouds of steam as if the 


gnomes at the bottom were holding high washing-day. 


On went the procession, now toiling up a steep ascent 
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now gingerly descending a sharp declivity, here passing 
with dignified pace through a village under spreading 
banyan trees, there fording a deep stream, surprising a 
brown Diana with her copper-coloured nymphs disport- 
ing in the water. The scenery at every point was 
exquisite, one feared to look to the right, lest he should 
miss something equally good or better to the left, 
and the consequence was that the Engineer and I, 
looking everywhere except as our path, were jerked 
forward on our saddles in an undignified manner when 
our ponies took sudden jumps over ruts and hollows in 
the road. But the ponies were sure-footed little crea- 
tures and went up and down some “eerie” places 
without a slip or stumble. As we approached the 
villages the advanced guard signalled our coming by 
letting off their blunderbusses, and were answered by a 
howl from all the pariah dogs in the kampong. The 
whole population turned out to see us as we passed, and 
lined the mud walls and road side with an eager, 
chattering crowd. I was unfeeling enough to hope 
that some humiliating accident might befall the Engi- 
neer for the amusement of the natives, but he kept his 
seat with aggravating serenity. At last we reached the 
royal town of Gyanyar, and were received by the lead- 
ing Chinaman of the place, in whose house we were to 
rest and refresh ourselves before attending on His 
Highness. We two were probably the only white men 
that had ever penetrated beyond the coast in this 
region, for the curiosity of the natives about us was 
keen and embarrassing. They crowded round us first 
at a respectful distance which gradually narrowed till 
they were all but touching us, in the same order as 
before—children in front, men in the middle, and 
women behind. When food was set before us, the 
neighbourhood of this inquisitive crowd was far from 
pleasant. The food itself was not appetising, but as it 
was probably the best available, and kindly meant, we 
trifled with it for a time, thankful that the skipper’s 
foresight had sent afew bottles of beer with us. This 
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last was a new source of wonder and an object of 
curiosity to the natives. When the boy pulled the 
corks, and the froth shot briskly up, a shriek of joy 
rose from the crowd, which passed into a prolonged 
“Q-o-oh ! ” as the sparkling liquid went foaming into 
the glasses. A thicket of hands grasped the empty 
bottles when the boy laid them down, and half a dozen 
natives were to be seen pouring the scanty dregs into 
their hands, and licking them up with a smack, 
as they eat oysters in Seven Dials, or as_ the 
Highland drover takes a dram from a  friend’s 
bottle, and passing the bottle back with a sigh 
of regret says, “This is ta best whisky I hef nef- 
fer tasted anny more.” But they did not lke the 
beer; they made the wryest of wry faces over it, and 
small wonder, for it is hardly to be expected that 
Tennant’s best Pilsener will taste well through a mouthful 
of sireh. The Towkay took his tiffin by himself, and the 
windows of his room seemed covered with a bearskin 
mat, for they were darkened by the closely packed black 
shock heads of inquisitive natives peering intently 
through the bars. Being blind, he was probably unaware 
of the curiosity he excited. Our Chinese host came and 
drove them away from time to time, but the moment he 
was gone they returned and settled again like a swarm 
of flies. After tiffin, the Engineer and I strolled leisurely 
through the town of Gyanyar, which like all the other 
Balinese towns I have seen, consists of clusters of houses 
surrounded by mud walls, one or two watch towers of 
considerable height, a pagoda, a wide open space sur- 
rounded by lofty and shady trees for the bazaar, noisy, 
mangy, and cowardly pariahs, screaming children, chaf- 
fering women round the stalls, and groups of men pre- 
paring their fighting-cocks in what may be called sparring 
matches, for the more serious combats in the ring. As 
in the Malay Peninsula, so in this part of the world, the 
chief popular amusement is cock-fighting. Consequently, 
every village has its pavilion for the universal sport, 
with a chair of state for the rajah, and passing along the 
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village streets one threads his way through endless lines 
of crates containing cocks of all sorts and sizes, and can 
scarcely help imagining that he has lighted by accident 
on a poultry-show. The defiant crows of the imprisoned 
warriors are sometimes absolutely deafening. The rajahs 
and chiefs live in houses built ina more ambitious style 
than those of the common people, brick being used in- 
stead of mud, and the surrounding walls bemg much 
higher and graced with ornamental copings. Hvery 
village lies under the shade of a rich green canopy, the 
trees being chiefly banyans, far away up in which can be 
descried rude platforms and shelters of bamboo where, 
we were told, sharpshooters are posted in time of war. 

Returning to the Towkay, we found him engaged in 
a solemn function, which his servant informed us was a 
bichara,* a preksa wang.t From the courtyard we saw 
him seated on a high chair with the profound air of a 
Lord Chancellor ; plaintiff and defendant were invisible 
to us, but one of them was a woman whose voice, like 
Tennyson’s brook, went on for ever, without break, with- 
out rise or fall,—one long, monotonous, but not unmusical 
ripple. The pleadings of the other side were heard as 
an accompaniment, ina harsh masculine tone. At last 
the judgment was given. Ittook ten minutes to deliver, 
with frequent pauses. It was divided by the pauses into 
short paragraphs, and each paragraph ended in a loud- 
voiced 

“ Chee-laka, bee-natang punya orang lu !{ U-u-ugh!” 

I could not discover whether the man or the woman 
was addressed in these complimentary terms. Perhaps 
it was both. The trial over, we were told thatthe rajah 
would receive us at 8 p.m. in his palace, and as this 
would involve spending the night at Gyanyar we made 
enquiry about sleeping accommodation. My courage 
failed me when the dark little outhouse set apart for our 
use was pointed out. Do you know what it is to spend 


* Anglice, trial. 
+ Anglice, an enquiry about money. 
{ Anglice, Wretched beast of a creature you! 
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a night in the Tropics without a klambu?* I have had 
the experience once or twice, and [amin no hurry to 
repeat it. There were other unmentionable reasons that 
moved me to return to the ship instead of waiting on 
His Highness of Gyanyar. And, after all, one rajah 
more or less in the catalogue of persons I have met is of 
little consequence. So my pony was saddled, and I set 
off for the shore, leaving to the engineer, who is a braver 
man than I and stayed behind, my share of the black 
hole. The ride back was with less pomp,—for my only 
escort was a syce who ran by my side, and breathlessly 
answered the inquiries of passing natives as to who the 
white man was and what he wanted,—but it was more 
enjoyable, because the sun was getting low and a cool 
breeze came up from the sea. The miles seemed short 
indeed through the magnificent scenery, and when the 
last ascent was climbed, the sea like a great blue lake 
burst into view, with the verdant island of Penida in the 
middle, and the stately Peak of Lombok in the grey 
distance. Penida is said to be full of wild cattle, but 
there is no anchorage for Huropean vessels on its 
steep coast. I had some difficulty in getting to the 
ship. The natives had left off work forthe day, and 
would not get a boat out, until the gleam of silver 
silenced their objections. The ship’s boats dare not land 
on these surf-beat shores, they might be broken to pieces 
by the violence of the waves. The canoe I hired on this 
occasion was shaped like a deep coffin with a double 
outrigger; the boatmen asked me to sit down in it, which, 
in addition to the fact that there was half a foot of water 
there, was impossible for one of my bulk, so I was com- 
pelled to sit jammed between the sides and to take every 
wave as it came with what fortitude I could muster. It 
was a sorry-looking object that hurried up the gangway 
and sought refuge inthe cabin. The Engineer returned 
next morning, and the Towkay a few hours later, where- 
upon the anchor was heaved up, and we steamed round 
the island to Boeleling, which we reached at sunrise next 
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day. Boeleling supplies another illustration of Dutch 
ways. The telegraphic cable to Macassar is laid right 
across the bay, through the middle of the best anchorage. 
This might have been avoided by building the cable- 
house half amile to the eastward, but as this would 
have inconvenienced the telegraph officials by giving 
them a ten-minutes’ walk to the Club, the Dutch 
authorities chose to transfer the inconvenience to the 
shipping in the roads. As itis, a steamer occasionally 
picks up the cable with its anchor, and causes greater 
inconvenience to the officials than a short walk. 

At Boeleling the Towkay and his numerous house- 
hold went ashore, and in the afternoon the Ban Poh 
Guan set sail for Sourabaya in very dirty weather. 
The first thing to be seen in the morning was the crater 
of the Bromo volcano, with a fine canopy of white 
vapour over its head, of which I hope to have a nearer 
view shortly. On arriving at Sourabaya, I was informed 
that our expedition to Gyanyar would have been prohi- 
bited by the Dutch, had they known of it, for they do 
not allow white men to go up country in the native 
states. They say they cannot give protection in these 
states, and therefore do not allow strangers to go there, 
even at their own risk. That at any rate is the reason 
alleged, but, from certain things that were said to me 
by the natives, and certain questions they asked, I do 
not think it is the real reason. Britons, however, have 
a proud consciousness of having done nothing to make 
them afraid of the natives, and in general may be trust- 
ed to take care of themselves. Certainly we met with 
nothing but kindness and politeness in Gyanyar, though 
it was mixed with a somewhat inconvenient curiosity. 


SouRABAYA, 
March 28th, 1896. 


XI. 


First Lvpressions or Souraspaya.—T'ne Harsour.— 
Wickep ways or Brirish Crarr.—CaRRiaAGes.—JOHN 
CHINAMAN.—STREET ScenES.—Barces AND BarcGEers.— 
A Mippen.— Fuiies.— Huropean Resipences.— AtTMos- 
PHERE oF Home.—Cuiuss.—Horets.—ANTI-LOAFER ReGu- 
LATIONS.—SUGAR AND SALT.—Propvosepd Excursions. 


Y first umpressions of Sourabaya were somewhat 
bewildering, for in the first place I did not expect 

to find so large and busy a town; in the second, I had 
thought that my familiarity with eastern sea-ports like 
Colombo, Penang and Singapore would enable me to 
note its peculiarities at a glance, and both anticipations 
proved erroneous. During my first drive from the har- 
bour to the town, more than a month ago, I felt as if 
the confused impressions that were falling thickly on 
me from all directions could never be arranged and 
reduced to writing. Such things arrange themselves 
in time, however, and order rises out of confusion by 
unconscious cerebration. I make bold, therefore, to 
attempt a description of Sourabaya. To begin with the 
harbour. Sourabaya is a sea port, but it looks like a 
river-port, for Madura at this point lies so close to Java 
that the strait between them has the appearance of a 
broad river. Nothing of the town can be seen from the 
harbour; the stranger visiting it for the first time sees 
from the deck of the ship a lighthouse looking over a 
bank of trees, a river-mouth crowded with barges, the 
roof of the Custom house, and a wide stretch of sedge 
on the opposite bank of the river. Add three or four 
volcanoes in the distant background and the picture is 
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complete. No sign of the crowded city to be discovered 
on landing, except smoke. The roadstead is studded 
with sailing ships, lighters, prahus, junks, and boats 
with a prominent keel rising out of the water fore and 
aft, something like the rocker of a gigantic cradle, and 
with a V-shaped sail supported between two bamboo 
poles. Excluding ships of war, there are usually six or 
eight steamers at anchor. Of these, at least two are 
British smuggling craft. Every British steamer that 
enters this port is a smuggler in fact or intention, or at 
least the Dutch pretend to think so. When the Ban 
Poh Guan called here on its last outward voyage from 
Singapore, and asked for information about the missing 
Teresa, the pilot said she was all right, the anxiety about 
her was a mere blind, for it was well known that Captain 
Slaker was cruising about the islands on another of his 
smuggling expeditions, selling arms and ammunition to 
the natives, and inciting them to rise against the Dutch ! 
Some time ago a British steamer ran ashore ina fog 
near the Madura Bar, and indignant letters appeared in 
the Soerabaia Cowrant accusing the skipper of having 
run aground intentionally, in order to smuggle arms 
into the country. Dutch jealousy of British commerce, 
which is now of very old standing, seems to pervert 
their judgment on these matters, for what smuggler 
would run his ship on the rocks, and so call general 
attention to his doings? I am sure that the better 
class Dutchmen do not countenance these silly ideas, 
which prevail amongst the rank and file, and which I 
mention merely to relieve the monotony of description. 
The real smugglers in these waters are the junks, but 
whether or not they are commissioned in Singapore, I 
am not prepared to say. 

Going ashore, the traveller passes through the in- 
evitable Custom-house at a landing place one would 
expect to see at a place one-fiftieth of the size of Soura- 
baya, and then selects his conveyance to the town. 
There are two varieties,—the dos-c-dos, an Irish jaunting 
car turned half round, fitted with an awning, and drawn 
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by a single pony, and the kosong, a kind of victoria with 
a hood, drawn by a pair of ponies. The latter is prefer- 
able, for a journey in the dos-d-dos is like a voyage in 
a very choppy sea, and affects nervous persons in much 
the same way. There is also a steam-tramway which 
persons unencumbered with baggage can make use of 
to take them to town. Away we rattle at a furious 
pace along the right bank of the Kali Mas, a river 
which the Dutch, remembering their fatherland, have 
tried to make as like a canal as possible. Big-bellied 
barges float upon it, and are towed up and down by 
ponies, and there is a continual stream of native boats 
going and coming. There is an air of industry every- 
where, both on the river and on shore ; endless trains 
of Malays and Javanese pass, not sauntering aimlessly 
as we generally see them in the Straits, but moving 
briskly as those who have work to do, and plenty of it. 
And where is John Chinaman ? He is not in evidence 
here as he is Singapore : stay, here he comes, careering 
down the middle of the street on a pony, dressed in a 
close fitting baju and tight trousers apparently of tweed, 
and crowned with a brown bowler hat. The rise and 
progress of John Chinaman in Java is a mystery. He 
comes from the Celestial Empire to Java with a modest 
bundle, obtams his pass from the Dutch authorities, 
borrows a little money and sets up as packman or 
pedlar. He carries all his stock-in-trade on a pole over 
his shoulders, and travels about town and country for 
a few months, and then opens a little toko * in a town 
ora village. There he sets all principles of political 
economy at defiance, so the Huropeans say, buying in 
the dearest and selling in the cheapest market and in a 
few years contrives to make money, counting his 
guilders sometimes by the million, and becomes a great 
man driving his heavy carriage and pair through the 
streets, with a coachman on the box and two Chinese 
footmen behind. What puzzles everybody is where and 
how he gets his money. 


* Anglice, shop. 
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The roads in Sourabaya are crowded with traffic— 
the Stoom-tram glides along at the rate of six miles an 
hour, jangling a great iron bell on the engine to warn 
people off the line, carriages of all sorts and sizes pass 
to and fro at a great pace, the syces vieing with one 
another as to who shall crack his whip the loudest, 
bullock carts, pedlars, and a throng of foot passengers 
move in and out. The streets are narrow, and the 
roads rather roughly laid ; they are badly swept and 
badly watered. Every man his pail is the law in 
Sourabaya—every one waters the road in front of his 
own stoop. Even the native bargee in the river is 
“compelled to water the road where his barge is moored. 
The Javanese bargee obeys the law, and does not like 
his English brother in the Thames, set himself 
above the sanctions of order and politeness. The 
first officer of a P.and O. steamer told me that 
he was once at his post in the bow while his 
ship was approaching the docks, when he became 
aware of a barge ahead, lying across the steamer’s 
bows, and seated in it a bargee with his back to the 
ship, complacently smoking a short black cutty. 

“Hie! Gerroutathat, will yer, ye claret-coloured son 
of a sea-cook!” roared the chief officer. No answer. 
“Hie, what’r’y’ doin’ blocking the ship with that 
broken-down second-hand omnibus 0’ yours ? Clear out 
of the way, will yer ? And look sharp about it !” 

The bargee took his cutty from his mouth, smiled 
sweetly on the angry officer, and said, with a look of 
pleased surprise, “Ow, ye’ve come ’ome, ’ave yer ?” 
Then he resumed his pipe and took no further notice of 
the steamer and its helpless mate. You can do nothing 
with the English bargee, but the Dutch have so far 
tamed the Javanese variety as to get him to water the 
riverside roads in Sourabaya. 

As the trap turns from the riverside it passes the 
ancient gateway, and old brown walls and battlements 
of Fort Hendrik, above which stands a white clock- 
tower which has indicated 10.30 or 5.53 (I could not see 
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which) for many a long day. A few yards further, and 
the road goes through a “midden,” some acres in 
extent, on which all kinds of refuse is shot, where revel 
myriads of flies, flocks of crows, and numerous families 
of scratching poultry. The stench, when the sun is 
high and its rays beating down on these festering 
heaps of garbage, out-rivals the handred distinct and 
separate smells of Cologne taken all together. The 
flies of the place break off their revels for the fun of 
chasing passers-by on the road,and one is glad to be 
smoking when they come. The fly of the east is 
peculiarly irritating and persevering in its attentions, 
and when it comes with a hundred companions from 
browsing on filth to buzz about one’s ears, it sends a 
shudder of disgust through the stoutest frame. After 
an exciting chase of a few hundred yards, the flies give 
it up and go back, letting the stranger’s attention free 
to observe the passing scene. In the business quarter 
of the town there is no very marked contrast to similar 
places in other eastern cities, but as one goes on to 
Simpang and Kaijoen, where the Huropeans principally 
reside, the roads become broader, shadier and cleaner, 
and the traffic less crowded. There are many well 
situated and attractive shops, and Grimm’s great Café, 
standing in a fork between two roads, cannot fail to 
catch the eye. The houses in the Huropean districts 
are one-storeyed pavilions with pillared porticoes, and 
generally floored with marble, each with a railing in front, 
and alittle patch of lawn hardly bigger than a good-sized 
hearthrug, and each separated from its neighbours by 
an eight-foot wall. The roomy compounds with which 
the Anglo-Indian delights to surround his dwelling, and 
which combine privacy with abundance of fresh air in 
Singapore are almost unknown in Sourabaya. There is 
no steeple, tower, or height which one may ascend to 
get a general view of the town ; I sought for some such 
coign of vantage in vain. ‘T'he town hes low and flat, it 
does not seem well-drained, and the lighting of the out- 
lying districts might certainly be improved. 
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I was most impressed in Sourabaya by what one 
might call the home-atmosphere of the place. I do not 
mean that it resembles a Huropean city more than 
Singapore or Colombo does, but that it really is home 
to the greater part of its Huropean inhabitants. Singa- 
pore is a great hotel ; we take rooms in it for a year 
or two, but always with the intention and hope of soon 
leaving it for ever, and settling down in the old country. 
We are birds of passage ; we confess it, and make it 
an excuse for our want of public spirit and our in- 
difference to local concerns. Sourabaya seems to me 
the reverse of Singapore in this respect. Many come 
here to stay, many children are born of European parents 
who will never go to Europe, and somehow never feel 
the desire or the necessity of going. fSourabaya is 
their home, they will live and die there. Troops of 
merry children are to be seen on the streets, going to 
and from school, with satchel on back and a rompish 
air generally. Some of them are long, weedy and pale- 
faced, but a week or two on the hills once a year brings 
the roses back to their cheeks. In fact where I am 
now (Tosari), I see the process going on ; a number of 
Sourabaya children are in the hotel, rapidly taking in 
colour from the fresh, crisp air. Where his family can 
stay, there a man can make his home. Java is thus 
more of a colony than the Straits Settlements, and the 
colonial population seems as healthy and as long-lived 
as the migratory. Cricket, football, tennis, golf, and 
the other hardy out-door sports practised in English 
colonies are unknown in East Java, perhaps because the 
Dutchman never has any superfluous energy to work 
off. Sourabaya possesses two large clubs,—the Con- 
cordia situated in the town, and largly patronised by 
the Military and officials, and the Simpangsche NSocietett, 
where the English element is prominent, and which is 
situated in the district whose name it bears. There are 
gardens round the former, and a skating rink at the 
latter, where the ladies of Sourabaya join their gentle- 
men friends on fixed evenings every week, and where 
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music is provided by the town and military bands. 
Some hotels in Sourabaya have a good reputation, and 
deserve it. I can speak from personal experience of 


ed tables, but really they we overstated the sbactnad 
of things Javanese. Some of the up- country hotels are 
poor enough, but the Hmbong Malang is most comfort- 
able, the rooms are clean and airy, the attendance brisk, 
and the food good and well cooked, and prices reason- 
able. ‘There may be others as vod, or better, in 
Sourabaya; I could not, however, wish for anything 
better than I had in it, except perhaps somebody to 
to speak to. 

Shortly after my arrival in Sourabaya, I called on 
the Assistant-Resident for my Toelatings-Kaart or permit. 
All strangers in Java have to go through this form, on 
pain of a heavy fine. It involves going first to the 
post-office to buy a ‘document with a stamp of a guilder 
and a half, which is then taken to the Police Office, and 
filled up with the name of the applicant, his age, birth- 
place, profession, and also the names of the steamer he 
came by and its captain. Finally the Assistant-Resi- 
dent affixes his signature, and the applicant thereby 
receives permission to stay six months in Java. 
Another permit is usually required for travelling in the 

interior, and as that is issued only by the Governor- 


“General, there is considerable delay in obtaining it, but 


the Police official to whom I referred the matter told me 
that as my stay in the country was to be short, the per- 
mit would not berequired of me if I hadmy toelatings- -kaart 
viséd by the chief authority in all the places I stop- 
ped at. All this seems a very irritating and useless 
piece of red-tapeism, and yet it is not so, for by its 
means loafers and unlucky adventurers are ‘shut out of 
Java, while through the open doors of Singapore they 
stream in uncounted, and are extremely difficult to be 
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got rid of. I should think the ladies in Tanglin would 
be glad if a similar regulation were in force in 
Singapore, for often, when their husbands have gone to 
town, a dirty-faced, ill-shaven, ruddy-nosed, dangerous- 
looking person appears with a tale of woe and demands 
for money. He hasa rikisha and probably a companion 
round the corner; the former he will dismiss with 
a kick when he is done with it, with the latter he will 
share the spoil if he is successful, which he often is, for 
it is almost impossible to send him away empty handed. 
The hotel-keepers in Singapore would also benefit by 
such a regulation, since it would. reduce the number of 
impecunious spongers who live in clover at their 
expense for a few days, and then vanish leaving a long 
bill behind them. . 

Some days ago there was a Sugar Congress in 
Sourabaya, and I hear rumours of doings that eclipse 
the reddest days of Singapore Cricket fortnights. The 
planters came down from their lonely stations up- 
country, hungering for the gaieties of the town (though 
Sourabaya is hardly to be called gay), and succeeded 
in combining a very large amount of pleasure with 
their business. Sourabaya received them hospitably, 
exerted itself to be gay for its visitors, and was in the 
soda-and-bitters state when I arrived, the planters 
having dispersed the day before, and some of them, I 
am told, are now at various health-resorts, recovering ; 
but I do not believe all I am told. There is little to be 
seen in Sourabaya, and nothing to be done except to 
make excursions from it to other places. Like Glasgow, 
“it?s a graun’ place to live oot o’.” I have already 
left it, to ascend the Bromo, but I return to it in order 
to start for Jokjakarta, Brambanan and Boro Boedoer. 


TosaRI, 
March 30th, 1896. 


XII. 


Exprepition to tae Bromo.—Native Lire as SEEN 
FROM THE RAILWAY.—PASOEROEAN.—PASERPAN.—SATU PER 
Sren.—Roapsipe [ncrpENtTs AND ReFrLEections.—Porspon.— 
Mint Host.—A Moontiaut Scenr.—ROoaD MAKING ON THE 
Hitis.—Scenery AND CuLtTIvaTion.—Birps AND FLOWERS. 
—Ntne Lives WANTED, BUT WHERE ARE THE Kiaut ?f— 
Tosart.—IMPoLITENESS OF NATURE. 


N expedition to the Bromo is required of all who 
would say that they have visited Hastern Java, and 
being anxious to fulfil all such requirements, | made 
up my mind to achieve the Bromo at all hazards. The 
expedition is over, and I am still alive to tell the tale, 
though how much longer I shall survive the effects of 
the journey is a matter of doubt, if not to the doctor’s 
perceptions, at least to my sensations, for | have come 
down from the Bromo afflicted with a most distressing 
cold, and write my experiences with an array of 
medicine bottles in front of me. My catching cold in 
the crater of a voleano shows how utterly and disgust- 
ingly inconsistent with herself Nature is sometimes. 
Let no one undertake the Bromo expedition who is not 
prepared to face a considerable amount of fatigue and 
discomfort, and on the other hand let no one be deter- 
red from it by the fear of catching cold, for my ex- 
perience, if not unique, is not common. The first 
discomfort is having to get up before 5 a.m. to catch the 
early morning train to Pasoeroean. ‘Travellers in Java 
have to get upin the middle of, the night when they 
move from place to place, for the trains are all sent 
away early in the morning, and are so timed that all 
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the principal stations are clear of trains from one to 
three p.m. This is for the convenience of the railway 
officials who must have their rist-tafel and their sleep 
regularly. From Sourabaya to Pasoeroean the railway 
passes through a flat, but not therefore uninteresting 
country. Native life in many aspects may be seen and 
studied from the carriage-windows as the train crawls 
along through rice-fields, sugar-plantations, and little 
copses of coco-nut palms, bananas and bamboos where 
kampongs lie hid. You see the labourer working 
leisurely in the field, and his son aloft in an atap hutch, 
scaring the birds away by pulling a long string from 
which hang a number of objects supposed to be terrify- 
ing to the fowls of the air. I noticed, however, that 
the youngster was usually asleep, and that the birds 
were sitting with perfect unconcern on the terrifying 
objects. You see the roads alive with humanity, long 
trains of men leading pack-ponies and of women 
beautifully erect carrying great loads on their heads. 
You see the children “paiddlin’ in the burn ”—if the 
sawah may be so called—or fishing there, or romping 
about like piggiwigs in a great stye. You catch 
glimpses through the trees of the quiet, lazy village 
life—bent old men creeping about the kampong, a group 
of women at the gate, no doubt discussing the latest 
scandal of the district and abusing their absent neigh- 
bours, here and there an old woman worn and shrivel- 
led, busy with some household duty. Hach kampong is 
surrounded either by a brick wall, mossgrown with age 
and damp, or by a fence of bamboo stakes gracefully 
intertwined with the broad leaves of a growing creeper. 
A gateway of bamboo poles, in shape not unlike the 
skeleton of a triumphal arch, and ornamented with a 
great variety of designs, seems to be the principal 
meeting place and gossip-exchange of the village. 
Over the gateway is fixed a plate or board on which the 
names of the leading villagers are inscribed, either in 
the romanised or in the Javanese character,—a sign of 
the very complete system of registration adopted by the 
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Dutch in Java. All this, and a great deal more, can be 
studied at leisure as the train goes on, taking about 
three hours to the forty miles between Sourabaya and 
Pasoeroean. I am reminded of the line between 
Aberdeen and Peterhead, where trains a quarter of a 
century ago used to take three or four hours to travel 
the same distance, and of the douce Aberdeen body 
who took her little boy with her for a trip. At the 
station before Peterhead, the ticket collector appeared 
and when the tickets were presented, he said to the 
mother. “That laddie canna gang on a hawf tecket 
noo, wumman. He’s ower twal.” 

“Tm no sayin’ he isna,” replied the lady com- 
posedly, “but I ken fine he wis un’er twal’ fan we set 
oot.” 

Pasoeroean is a sea-port and a town of considerable 
size, but I received only a confused impression of it as 
I rattled along in a dogcart, driven by a syce who said 
he would run me up to Tosari in an hour and a half. 
It was kindly meant, no doubt ; he probably felt that 
the real length of the journey should not be allowed to 
come upon the traveller all at once, but should be 
broken to hith gradually. Sure enough, after an hour 
and a half of rapid driving, we reached a village named 
Paserpan, and there my syce told me he could go no 
further, while he would be happy to receive my fare, 
and satu per sen which had already been asked and 
promised. The per sen is universal in Java ; the boy, 
coolie or syce with whom you have dealings, asks for 
it always, and sees that he gets it. I do not know 
whether it is corruption of “present” or of “per cent.” 
No one I asked could tell me with certainty which it is, 
if it is either. Paserpan which is about twelve miles 
inland from Pasoeroean, and lies at the foot of the hills, 
is the first stage in the journey to the Bromo. At this 
point the traveller must take a dogcart drawn by two 
ponies, forthe broad highway ends and the steep rough hill- 
road begins. The syce urges his ponies up those stiff braes 
—they are very steep, and very rough—with alternate 
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shoutings of “ Hash!” “Hu!” and an incessant rain 
of blows from a heavy whip. Take the whip from the 
Asiatic, and he could do nothing with his horse, so the 
probability is that as eels get used to skinning and 
sailors to being.drowned, the ponies’ backs get hard- 
ened to the lash. They keep a wonderfully good pace 
up this hill. Up we go, the ponies stretching every 
muscle of their sturdy little bodies, up we go, bumping 
into deep ruts, jolting over big stones, flung now to 
this side, now to that, sometimes well shaken into the 
middle of the trap, and feeling generally like milk when 
it is being churned. If it rains, as it did with me for 
part of the way, the arrangements for shelter are so 
contrived that while you are saved from getting wet all 
over, you get a bowlful of water down the back of your 
neck, and while you are mopping yourself in conse- 
quence you get another down your sleeve. To a 
stranger visiting a new country, everything is of 
interest, and many things trivial in themselves catch 
the eye and suggest trains of thought, sometimes flip- 
pant, sometimes more serious. I wonder what the 
New Woman of Europe would say if she were confront- 
ed with the Asiatic parody of her charming self that I 
have frequently seen in the roads of Java. Here she 
comes, for example, mounted @ califourchon on an 
already heavily laden pack-pony. She is no light 
weight, she carries an infant at her breast, and she 
wears without concealment and without shame, an 
unmistakeable pair of trousers. Her pony, of the same 
sex as herself, is towing a small foal aft. One’s reflec- 
tions, however, take a more serious turn when a native 
of the opposite sex appears, also mounted on a pony, 
and wearing a hat about the size of a large family 
umbrella. For the moment he sees the white face of a 
European approaching, he dismounts and uncovers, and 
stands aside respectfully till the man of superior race 
has gone by. This is insisted on by the Dutch asa means ; 
of keeping the native in his proper place, but when | 
I saw coolies crawling into the railway carriage on hands | 
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and knees to have the privilege of carrying my luggage, 
when I sawa syce going on his knees to receive orders from 
a hotel-keeper, when I saw at every turn of the road men 
dismounting and uncovering as I passed, my feelings 
were a mixture of sorrow and disgust, for to my mind 
the regulation is degrading both to those who enforce 
and to those who obey it. It surely cannot be the 
intention of a civilised nation like the Dutch to destroy 
all manliness in their subject races, and yet that must 
be the effect of a regulation so humiliating. * 

After an hour and a half or two hours of toiling up 
hill, the ponies suddenly stopped, and looking out | 
saw that we had arrived at a hotel. The landlord 
hastened to meet me, his countenance was rubicund and 
his general appearance such as one rarely sees out of 
a French comic paper. An experimental conversation 
at the beginning showed that the medium of communi- 
cation between us must be French, but I was relieved 
to find in the hotel a Dutch gentleman with his wife, 
who both knew English, the former speaking it ex- 
tremely well. He puzzled me at first by the drift of 
his questions, which he began to ask the moment I 
arrived. 

“ Ave you indisposed ?” he asked. I am sure I did 
not look indisposed. “No,” I answered, “I am as 
strong as a horse, and I am bound for the Bromo.” 

“Oh well,” he said, “a stay here is very good before 
going to the crater.” Meanwhile I had paid off the 
dog-cart, told the landlord I would spend the night there, 
and made some necessary changes of raiment. As we 
sat down to tiffin, the questioning was resumed. 


* Tam informed by a Dutch gentleman that it is incorrect to 
say that the Dutch insist on this practice. I gladly withdraw the 
word. My informant says that the natives have always done it, 
being accustomed to greet their own chiefs and rulers in this manner, 
It remains to be explained how every white man is regarded by the 
natives as taking rank with chiefs and rulers, and the history of 
Huropean relations with Java and the adjacent islands during last 
century and the early part of this, will be found to contain the 
explanation. 
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“ And when do you think of going up the Bromo?” 

“To-morrow morning, at half past five.” 

“ But there isno need to go so early ; seven, or eight, 
or even nine is early enough to go.” 

“Twas told that the journey took six hours going 
and coming. 

“Ah yes, to the crater, but you must first go and 
spend a night at Tosari.” 

“Tsn’t this Tosari.” 

“Oh no, this is Poespoh. Tosariis four thousand 
feet higher up.” 

“Not Tosari!” I had assumed that it was, and now 
found myself still a day away from it. Dog-carts stop 
at Poespoh, the rest of the journey to Tosari being done 
on ponies, which takes three hours. Not having any 
pressing engagement, I was glad to rest a night at 
Poespoh before continuing the journey. It is a native 
village, picturesquely situated at a height of 2,200 ft. 
above the sea, and the hotel standing on a knoll above 
it is about the same attitude as the Crag Hotel on Penang 
Hill. The mean temperature is about 70° Fahr., and for 
this reason Poespoh is a convenient halting place for 
invalids who are on their way to recruit their health at 
Tosari; by breaking their journey at this half-way house 
they avoid the risks of a sudden and extreme change of 
temperature. The landlord of the hotel was formerly a 
soldier in the Dutch Colonial Army, and has now retired 
on a pension which he ekes out in a manner which has 
become instinctive to his countrymen. For he is a Swiss 
by nationality, and the Swiss take to hotel-keeping and 
waiting, when they have no other provision for life, as 
naturally as ducks take to the water. There was once 
a deadlock in the Swiss Government, and a referendum 
was resorted to. It created a great sensation in the 
usually quiet little state, and a large crowd gathered to 
the hall where the delegates met to consider the terms of 
the referendum. The proceedings were being conducted 
with becoming solemnity, when an English wag in one 
of the galleries suddenly shouted “Waiter!” As one 
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man the whole assembly rose to its feet, with one voice 
a few hundred delegates’ throats cried, 

“ Yessir !|” 

The Swiss host of Poespoh is a man of easy tempera- 
ment. He takes his pipe out of his mouth and waves 
it in a hospitable semicircle implying that you may call 
for what you like, and if he has it you shall have it, and 
no extra charge ; for he pockets your ten guilders a day, 
charges no extras, and so saves himself the trouble of 
making out bills for his guests. He has everything 
that persons of simple tastes require, and not a few of 
the higher luxuries, though the bill of fare is necessarily 
limited. 

An after dinner stroll in the moonlight showed me a 
scene of exquisite beauty. With their prominent lines 
picked out in silver by the moonlight, and standing in 
bold relief against a cloudless sky, rose the huge Ar- 
djoeno volcano, and its twin-crater, the Walirang. 
Walirang is the Javanese word for sulphur, and_is 
appropriately given as a name to this mountain, for the 
interior of the crater is encrusted with bright yellow 
sulphur. I have seen in Sourabaya some specimens, 
like great crystals, of this incrustation. Far below, the 
flat country towards Pasoeroean was to be seen like a 
map ina dim light, and behind, steep heights clothed 
with dark trees soared upwards almost to the zenith. 

Next morning about 7-30 a.m., I started on a pony 
for Tosari, sure of reaching it at last, if nothing un- 
toward should befall. Only bullock carts and ponies can 
go to Tosari from Poespoh, and I do not envy the un- 
fortunate bullocks that have to drag a heavy load up a 
road so unspeakably bad. It must of necessity be steep, 
but why it should be so rough I cannot conceive. It 
would be smoother if they let it alone, but they are 
always mending it, and the last state of the road is worse 
than the first ; for the road-coolies bring hasketfuls of 
stone or soil, and dump them down in the middle of the 
track, and leave the smoothing down of the heaps to 
the weather and the traffic. With a little more trouble, 
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or a little less, the road would be infinitely better than 
itis. In the saddle, however, one suffers small incon- 
venience from the badness of the track, and for the first 
two hours the ride is most enjoyable, as the path winds 
upwards through a thick forest, affording occasional 
glimpses of deep gorges and waterfalls, and peeps of 
the soft green landscape far below. The third hour is 
rather tedious, for Tosari is in sight perched on its lofty 
eyrie, and when the goal is in view one wishes that 
the intervening time and space could be somehow an- 
nihilated. Approaching Tosari, the road becomes more 
open, and is better kept; the sides of the hills along 
which it winds are very steep, and landslips are of 
almost daily occurrence in the wet monsoon. Steep as 
the slopes are, they are cultivated to a height of six or 
seven thousand feet, the principle crop being maize. 
The air becomes perceptibly cooler and crisper, in spite 
of the hot sun, and in the shade it is almost cold. One 
has time in the long ride to enjoy the wonderful variety 
of vegetable and bird life; in no country that I have 
visited have I seen birds of such variety and with such 
brilliant plumage as in Java. Near Tosari, a large con- 
volvulus hangs its blue bells in thousands along the 
roadside, and a small tree laden with blossoms, in colour, 
shape and size not unlike arum lilies, flecks the lands- 
cape with a patches of radiant white. This country is a 
paradise for the naturalist, and I regretted while passing 
through it that the science of botany is a sealed book to 
me. One would need to have nine lives of the ordinary 
capacity, running parallel, to keep abreast of the know- 


ledge of the age, and to enjoy to the full the wonders | 
and beauties of this wonderful and beautiful world ; but 


where are we to get the other eight ? 

Tosari is 5,800 ft. above the sea ; it has a cool and 
bracing climate, and the “feel ”’ of the air in the lungs 
is like that experienced at Nuwara Eliya in Ceylon, 
which, however, is about a thousand feet higher. In 
the latter place you are at the bottom of a cup in the 
mountains, in Tosari, you are in an eagle’s nest ona 
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lofty crag, looking over the edge of the universe. I 
looked over the edge from the hotel verandah for a long 
time, admiring the splendid view, until nature most un- 
kindly drew a bandage over my eyes in the shape of a 
blinding white mist which crept swiftly along the huill- 
side and blotted out the landscape. Then it began to 
rain. 


SouURABAYA, 
April Ist, 1896. 


XIII. 


Tur Coarms or Music.—Orr to tHe Bromo.—THeE 
Fiowers or Home.—Tue Sanp Sra.—Barox.—T ne Bromo. 
—On tHe Crater.—WHERE CuurcHMEN Founp Heti.— 
Amatreur Grotogy.—THe Hirt Drrricunry.—Tuer Dus- 
CENT.—UNLOOKED-FOR CoNsEQuENcES.—Back to Soura- 
BAYA.—Morvrats anp Mrres.—Postscrier. 


EFORE I went to Java I had never met anyone who 
confessed a liking for the music of the hurdy-gurdy ; 

but in the drawing room of the hotel at Tosari there is 
one of those delightful instruments, and during the long 
hour before dinner all the guests took their turn at 
grinding it, (always the same tune—a dismal waltz), with 
the exception of one guest who sat silent and solitary at 
the far end of the room. Iwas that guest. If he does 
not know Dutch, the Britain travelling up-country in 
Java must imitate the Miller of Dee, renowned in song. 


“T care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me,” 


must be his motto, for, as a rule, Dutchmen are not com- 
municative and are slow to open a conversation with 
strangers, and having very much the same disposition 
myself, I sit:dumb atthe hotel tables and think the more, 
like the parrot. A good night’s rest in a comfortable 
room in the hotel prepared me for the toilsome journey 
to the Bromo. At 6.30 next morning I set out, with a 
pony anda Javanese guide whose knowledge of Malay 
was even more limited than mine. High as these regions 
are through which I was now passing, they are thickly 
populated ; the road to the crater passes through a con- 
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siderable number of villages, and many more are to be 
seen all around, perched on apparently the most inacces- 
sible points. From these, fields of maize steep as the 
roof of a house descend to the bottom of deep ravines, 
aud rise to the top of cloud-capped peaks. For the first 
hour of the ascent, a continual stream of natives passed 
me, leading pack-ponies, or carrying heavy loads on 
their heads ; and amongst them I noticed several women 
carrying water in the pail of the country, which is a 
piece of hollow bamboo about six inches in diameter and 
three feet in length, slung across the shoulders. Higher 
up, the cultivation of maize ceased, and my pony now 
carried me between sloping fields of cabbages and 
potatoes. Higher up still, about 7,000 feett should think, 
all cultivation ceased, no more villages were to be seen, 
passing natives were fewer and farther between, the air 
rew cold and sharp, and then came a touching reminder 
of the old country—touching to one so far away from 
home. It came through the flowers, for here along the 
path my eye fell with delighted recognition on the butter- 
cup, with which we as children in the golden summer 
days of long ago used to test one another as to whether 
we liked butter and whether it agreed with us,—on the 
blue forget-me-not, on the mountain-daisy, on the pink 
wild-rose, on the wild raspberry, and on “the yellow 
banks ©’ broom” as in Kelvin-grove of auld lang syne. 
The bonnie eye of a kent flower sends the wanderer on 
his weary way with the refrain of an auld sang ringing 
in his heart. And when, a little further on, the path 
plunged into a deep, dark glade with bracken under- 
foot and sprays of the mountain-ash overhead, the words 
and air of another plaintive ballad came back to me and 
kept time with the pony’s footfall— 
“ Oh rowan-tree, oh rowan-tree, 

Thow lt aye be dear to me, 

Entwined thou art wi’ monie ties 

O’ hame and infancie!” 


It was lke a breath from home—not the home of to- 
day whither I am bound with slow and rather reluctant 
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steps, but the home of other days, where much was that 
is not now, and where there beamed with love and kind- 
ness faces over which the green grass has long been 
growing. 

I am no botanist, and cannot decide whether all these 
flowers are really the same as those that bloom in the 
old country, but I think that they are in most cases, and 
if not, they are so like as to be easily mistaken for them ; 
they callup tender memories of the distant fatherland 
all the same. 

After two hours of steady climbing the guide bade 
me leave the track and ascend a small height to the left. 
A sight as magnificent as it was unexpected met my gaze. 
A thousand feet below, shut in by steep mountain- 
barriers, lay a great oval lake of black sand, about five 
miles long and three broad, out of the middle of which 
sprany a beautiful ribbed cone, wooded to the summit, 
and behind it, dark and sombre like a thundercloud 
petrified, the yawning crater of the Bromo with a moving 
canopy of vapour above it. Beyond the mountain- 
barriers of the Sand Sea, as it is called, the heads of 
many other mountains appeared, notably the famous 
volcano S’meroe, with a thin curl of white steam on its 
massive brow. ‘'T'o reach the Bromo the traveller has to 
descend to the Sand Sea and cross it. The point at 
which I stood is 8,000 feet above the sea, while the Bro- 
mo is scarcely 7,000 feet, and the Sand Sea_has to be. 
reached by a preciptious descent of a thousand feet, on 
a path that is very slightly off the perpendicular. I call 
it a path, but it is really the bed of a mountain-torrent, 
_and it has to be taken on foot. You go down much 
more rapidly than you would if you had your muscles 
and your centre of gravity under proper control and the 
discomfort of your break-neck pace is heightened by the 
reflection that you will have to scramble up again shortly, 
and you wonder how in the world you are ever to do it. 
Safe on the great plain of black sand, the traveller 
imagines himself in the courtyard of a castle in Brob- 
dingnag or on the parade ground of the Titans. The 
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mountain-barriers look like walls, the plain is as smooth 
as a billiard table, and is well swept by the winds; one 
can hardly believe that it is not the work of men’s hands, 
in those days at least when there were giants on the 
earth. Into the saddle again, and away across the 
sand sea, round the base of Batok, as the green cone 
in the middle is named, to the foot of the Bromo. 
Standing there with my back to the wooded heights 
of Batok, I thought I had never looked upon a 
scene of such utter and awful desolation. Not a 
sion of life anywhere, no vegetation, not even a 
stray bird flying across the face of the heavens—only 
the gray-brown mass of the crater standing above the 
black sand, its sides ribbed with petrified torrents of 
lava, and a deep rumbling sound like the roar of the 
surf on a beach close by. Shall I confess that at first 
I felt a nervous shrinking from going up? I was alone, 
the scene was so appallingly desolate, and the hoarse 
rumbling from the crater sent an “ eerie ” feeling up the 
spine. However, I sat down at the foot, unpacked 
my luncheon-basket, and refreshed myself, my guide 
sitting near, and picking up the crumbs that fell 
from the basket, and begging for a share of its 
contents, which he got. He was a most acquisitive 
person, and did not let even a cigar-stump go by 
him. Fortified by breakfast, I began the ascent of 
the crater, which stands about 250 feet above the 
plain. The pony took me half way over the broken and 
irregular torrents of solid lava; the rest of the way is 
too steep for riding, and a wooden ladder is provided 
for the use of travellers. Was provided I should say, ; 
for it is in a state of woful disrepair, and though there 
is a tradition that the ladder once had two hundred 
rungs, it has scarcely fifty now, and the struggle from 
one to another is very trying, for the last hundred feet 
of the ascent is over a steep slope of fine, black sand 
into which one sinks ankle-deep, and which, when there 
is wind, fills eyes, ears, nose, throat and lungs, causing | 
irritation and ill-temper. In that rarefied atmosphere 
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it is very easy to lose your breath, and very difficult to 
get it back again, and when you do recover it, you are 
not pleased to get a mouthful of gritty sand along with 
it. All things come to an end, however, and at last, 
breathless and panting, I reached the top, and peeped 
timidly over the edge. 

What I expected to see was a boiling lake of sulphur 
or molten lava a few feet below me. What I did see 
was a great hole, some five or six hundred feet deep, 
in shape like a gigantic wide-necked vase, in the lower 
part of which furious jets of steam were roaring from 
crevices in the sides, as from the escape-pipe of a 
monster steam-engine. It was the reverberation of this 
roaring steam in the bottle-shaped hollow that caused 
the rumbling I had heard from below. High above the 
crater the steam gathered ina canopy of white and 
coppery clouds, and moved slowly away with the wind, 
as if reluctant to tear itself away from its birth-place. 
With such a sight before one’s eyes, and the deafening 
noise of the steam in one’s ears, it is easy to realise 
what is taught,;in every school but not readily grasp- 
ed by the mind—that what we call terra firma is but a 
thin scum on a globe of molten matter. It is easy to 
realise also how terrible the effect must be, if that impe- 
tuous outrush of steam is choked up, and how useful 
as a safety-valve a perennially active crater is. For 
half an hour I sat on the edge, looking down into that 
awful abyss—alone in the presence of the most terrible 
of Nature’s forces. Small wonder that the medieval 
Churchmen borrowed their ideas of hell from the crater 
of a volcano. Etna, Stromboli and Vesuvius could 
supply colours lurid enough to paint the future abode 
of the lost, but I trust the men who used them have 
learned by this time that the hand that made these 
satety-valves for the earth did not mean them to be 
made emblems of its pitilessness. 

A bitterly cold wind soon drove me away from the 
crater, and I set my face towards Tosari again. The 
sand sea I take to be the bed of an old mountain lake 
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whose waters must have been suddenly emptied into the 
valleys below—with what awful effects the mind refuses 
to imagine—when the Bromo first burst into eruption. 
That lake again, I think, must have filled the extinct 
crater of a still older volcano, for the barriers surround- 
ing it, in some parts at least, closely resemble the walls 
of a crater. These, of course, are the speculations of 
an amateur, and I mention them simply because these 
letters are a record of my impressions; but I, should 
like to visit the Bromo again in the company of a geolo- 
gist. The natives of the district make an annual pilgrim- 
age to the Bromo, and propitiate the resident Demon 
of the voleano with offerings of flowers and fruit. All 
the way across the Sand Sea, I reflected with horror on 
the awful clinb before me—the scaling of that precipi- 
tous height already described. It lay between me and 
rest, refreshment and home, and as the pony trotted 
across the plain, it seemed to grow higher and higher, 
steeper and more difficult, until, when I dismounted . 
at its foot, I was almost in despair. With painful step 
and slow, with many pauses for breath, and with a 
resolute determination not to look up to see how far I 
still was from the summit, I reached the top at last, 
and found that the ascent was not so very dreadful 
after all. Neither pleasure nor pain equals our antici- 
pations of it. On the saddle once more, I resolved not 
to leave it again till I was safely deposited at the hotel 
gate. The temptation to leave it sometimes was great, 
for in places the declivities are very steep, and sure- 
footed as the ponies are, their feet slip occasionally, and 
their riders must be men without nerves if at such a 
moment they do not feel a thrill of excitement. By 
1 p.m. I reached the hotel, sore with six hours in the 
saddle, deaf and stupid with an incipient cold, and glad 
after snatching a morsel of tiffin to fling myself into bed. 
But I was too tired to sleep, and the cold wind on the 
crater had given me another pleasant reminder of the 
old country—a nasty catarrh. I had intended to go 
down to Poespoh the next day and spend another night 
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there, but my wretched condition decided me to go 
straight to Sourabaya and warm weather again. I 
would advise those who make the trip to the Bromo to 
take a pair of gloves with them, and some protection— 
a handkerchief will do—for the back of the neck. 
Ladies should take a veil with them, but I suppose they 
always do on such expeditions. The reason for these 
precautions is that the sun beats down very fiercely 
through the rarefied air at that height, though the air 
in the shade is cold, and the sunlight combined with 
the fine sand and the vapour of sulphur has a blistering 
effect on exposed skin. 

Leaving Tosari at 7 a.m. on March 3lst I rode 
down the hill to Poespoh, and so on to Sourabaya, 
which I reached about 4-30 p.m., and hired a Dutch 
doctor to exorcise my cold, which he did with great 
rapidity, advising me to stay a few days longer in 
Sourabaya before attempting further expeditions. And 
now in the golden haze of memory, the crooked is made 
straight and the rough places plain, and the impres- 
sive grandeur of the scenes I have recently passed 
through remain as an everlasting possession. All the 
temporary discomforts of the journey are forgotten, 
even the stiffness and soreness consequent on so much 
riding by one not used to it. Man feels himself a very 
insignificant creature indeed as he travels slowly over 
these great mountain masses. Looking at their proud 
heads as I rode up the paths that wound round their 
massive shoulders, I felt myself rather like a mite, 
climbing up to the crater of a huge cheese, speculating 
on the growth of fungi by the way, and wondering by 
what tremendous cataclysm the hole in the middle was 
dug out. And then the question suggests itself 
whether our knowledge of nature and her ways may not 
after all be compared to a mite’s idea of a cheese-scoop. 
Itis a question which may be asked and answered serious- 
ly, or flippantly, according to your mood. 

Staying a few days in Sourabaya, I rapidly made the 
acquaintance of many of the Englishmen in the place, 
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who being strangers themselves in a strange land, make 
a wandering compatriot feel very much at home with 
them, so that I am now rather sorry to leave Sourabaya 
and adventure myself once more into the interior, where 
Imay not hear my native language or speak it for 
days, and where the sight of a fellow countryman is 
rare. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


For the information of any Singaporeans who may 
decide to make the Bromo trip during their next holiday, 
I append a note of the expenses, which are not very 
heavy considering the length of the journey and the 
time occupied in making it. It should be done leisure- 
ly—a night at Poespoh on the way up, and another on 
the way down, and two nights at Tosari. I was told in 
Sourabaya that a well known Singapore gentleman left 
the town a few weeks ago with the intention of achiey- 
ing the double journey in two days. He has not since 
been heard of. 


Railway fare, Sourabaya to Pasoeroean and back first 


class do ea eae 
Dogeart from Pasoeroean to Paser pan and back ag 5.00 
Dogeart from Paserpan to Poespoh and back... nA 6.00 
Hotel at Poespoh (everything included) two days ib 2008 
Pony to Tosari and back .., af 5.00 
Two coolies to carry baggage to Tosari and back és 3.00 
Pony to the Bromo and back or +e ae ee. 4.50 
Guide .. As *. an at ee 1.50 
Hotel at Tosari, “two days a at a se fae OSEAOO 
£.67.00 


A few extras will have to be added,—the inevitable 
per sen to boys, coolies and syces, and the price of 
liquors, &c., at Tosari, but the former will not run to 
more than two ouilders unless the traveller scatters his 
tips like a lord, and the latter may be much or little 
according to the traveller’s tastes. I give the first- 
class railway fare, for though most people in Java travel 
second class, and though the Scotch have a proverb 
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that only Englishmen and fools travel first-class, yet 
when one has to get up in the middle of the night to 
catch a train, he desires to make up arrears of sleep, 
and there is more chance of doing so in an empty first- 
class carriage than in a crowded second-class. Seventy- 
five guilders, or six guineas, ought to cover the expen- 
ses of the whole trip. I strongly recommend English 
tourists in this part of the world to consult Mr. 
Henderson, of Messrs. Henderson & Co., who has 
a large English store in Sourabaya. He has a good 
knowledge of Eastern Java, and is able to give the best 
advice as to excursions and routes. I hope he will 
forgive my mentioning his name in this connection, but 
it is the only return I can make for the valuable advice 
and assistance I received from him. One last piece of 
advice—Take as little baggage as possible, and don’t 
forget to put some warm clothing in it. 


SoURABAYA, 
April 3rd, 1896. 


XIV. 


SouRABAYA TO JOKJAKARTA.—SCENERY AND Lire.— 
TRAVELLING AND ‘T'HEOLOGY.—PoprpuLATION.—BarRNs.— 
Native Orrictans.—Taer Heraperar.—Mapiorn.— 
Native Bazaars.—Gunone Lawor.—Mapioren to Sorr- 
AKARTA.—RaAILWAY AMENITIES.—TRIALS oF Eprrors.— 
In anp ARounND JOKJAKARTA.—THUNDERSTORMS.—RE- 
VISED IMPRESSIONS.—SOPHISTRY OF THE CarHoric CLERGY. 


EVER trust other people’s opinions about the places 
you mean to visit, otherwise you are bound to be 
disappointed. Sometimes agreeably, as I was when, 
having been assured that the railway journey from 
Sourabaya to Jokjakarta was tedious and uninteresting, 
T found it neither the one nor the other. The fact of the 
country being new to me is in favour of my enjoying 


. the journey through it more than men accustomed to 


its appearance and manners, and the mind of the 
stranger is susceptible to impressions, minted in rapid 
succession by the ever-varying scene, which have been 
defaced by long familiarity in the minds of those who 
have it always before their eyes. I took two days to go 
from Sourabaya to Jokjakarta, stopping for a night at 
Madioen, in order to do the long journey leisurely, and 
have plenty of time to look about me. The country 
from Sourabaya to Madioen is a far stretching plain, 
covered with padi-fields and sugar-plantations, studded 
with towns and kampongs, and intersected by a network 
of rivers and streams. Monotonous these long miles of 
rice and sugar-cane may be to those who have to make 
the journey several times a year, but not I think to one 
who makes it for the first and only time. For the 


-monotony of the scene is relieved not only by stream 
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and kampong, but also by the frequent belts of wood- 
land that wind across the plain in pleasing irregularity. 
High over these wave the feathery tufts of the bamboo, 
the slender mop-like pinang* and the funeral plumes of 
the coconut palm. The broad green tongues of the 
banana protrude from beneath the delicate tassels of 
the casuarina, and the jack tree holds out its dark-hued 
candelabra under the sprays of the tamarind. These, 
and many other trees whose names I do not know, form 
banks of richly coloured foliage, no two trees are of the 
same shade of green, and massed together they stand 
in charming contrast to the brilliant emerald of the 
padi and the young sugar-cane. Glimpses of rivers, too, 
break the monotony of the scene—rivers wide and 
muddy flowing between high levees, streams narrower 
and more impetuous, flashing the sun-light into your 
eyes as you pass. Nor is that all. There is distant 
mountain scenery to be enjoyed. Leaving Sourabaya, 
you catch sight of the Ardjoeno, and keep it in sight 
till your attention is arrested by the Keloet, nor are 
you tired of that till the enormous mass of the Wilis is 
in view. Even that is not all. Human life in its infinite 
and always interesting variety is in sight. The train 
runs through villages and by the side of roads crowded 
and busy ; it shoots across streams, where bathers are 
splashing merrily in the water or fishers seeking 
provision for their next meal ; it hurries through field 
and plantation dotted with the bent figures of labour- 
ers, or the recumbent figures of the bird-scaring young- 
sters who sleep as only those whose duty it is to watch 
can sleep. When Bishop Heber wrote 
“very prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 

he wrote as a theologian, not as a traveller, for the 
traveller sees nothing of the vileness of man,—until he 
begins to do business with him at least. He sees 
nothing of the sins and sorrows of the strange country 


* 4,.e. the areca, or peteMawe palm. 
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and strange peoples—stay, sorrow follows yonder band 
of coolies carrying that cloth covered litter,—but he 
knows it by inference only. He sees man busy and 
man idle, man merry and man melancholy, but the inner 
life he cannot see, nor the something which, in spite of 
their humble toil and destiny obscure, makes life worth 
living to these poor. That man is vile amid these 
pleasing prospects he also knows by inference only— 
from catechisms. He cannot see it from the railway. 
The density of the population of Java forces itself 
on one’s observation at every turn of the road, and 
what the visitor from Singapore notices at once is the 
great number of women and children, especially child- 
ren, which shows more clearly than the registrars’ 
returns that the population is in no danger of going 
down. Little brown imps swarm on the highways, 
tumble about in the kampongs, climb trees, “turn the 
cat” on bamboo palings, fish, dive, swim, run, jump, 
shout, scream, fight and make it up again everywhere, 
and probably end the day by crying themselves to sleep 
like their white-skinned brothers and sisters. The points 
of contact between European and Asiatic, politically 
and economically I mean, not socially, are the native 
officials, and they are points of interest, not to say 
beauty, in every scene. Huclid defines a point as posi- 
tion without magnitude but the Javanese official carries 
conscious magnitude with his position. Sometimes also 
physical magnitude. For example, in the station at 
Modjokerto or Kertosono (I forget which) I saw a 
magnificent policeman (I took him for policeman) who 
_ was nearly seven feet high, and broad in proportion. I 
spent a quarter of an hour in taking elevations of him 
from all points of view. From his bare brown feet my 
eyes travelled by way of a gay sarong toa brilliant belt 
in which was stuck a gilthandled kris. Higher up was 
a dark-coloured baju, a uniform of some kind. Above 
that loomed a dusky moon-face, like an Indian rajah’s, 
with prominent eyes, a finely chiselled nose, and a 
flowing black moustache. A turban crowned the head, 
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and on the summit of this stupendous erection stood 
the caricature of a policeman’s helmet, apparently made 
of black tissue paper stretched on a wire frame. Every 
native official wears his cap of office on the top of his 
turban, and one is amused by the sight till he grows 
accustomed to it, for he cannot all at once rid himself of 
the impression that these men are masquerading, after 
the simple manner of bank-holiday makers who are to 
be seen with curious inversions of the normal headgear. 
In Sourabaya you see coachmen under the shade of 
enormous glazed hats of the stove-pipe pattern, from 
which sprout cockades, and round which a gold band is 
passed. These hats perched on the turbans look 
supremely ridiculous at first. Railway men (I suppose 
they are railway men*) pass and repass the carriage 
windows with = little “property ” guards’ caps airily 
situated on their turbans and the variations played on 
the pot hat by taking bites of different shapes.and sizes 
out of it are infinite, and to the newcomer, amusing. 

I arrived at Madioen in the evening, amid a violent 
thunderstorm, and as I had to leave next morning I saw 
very little of the place. I spent the night at the Hotel 
Madioen, a most comfortable carayanserai, and took an 
hour’s drive round the town before breakfast. Madioen 
is the chief town of the large district of that name, is 
the seat of a Resident, and appears to be of considerable 
size. Like all the towns I have yet seen in Java it is 
built on a plain, and there is no means of getting a 
bird’s-eye view of it ora general impression of its extent. 
Mysyce drove me through long, straight avenues of tama- 
rind, cool and shady roads studded with Huropean resi- 
dences and native kampongs, but: nothing in comparison 
to the magnificent tamarind-avenues of Macassar. To 
the principal bazaar also, where I always make a point 


*T have for the most part to be my own guide to Java. The 
natives are useless for giving information, except names of places. 
As for the average Dutchman whom one meets by road and rail and 
plies with questions about Java and the Javanese, there is very little 
to be got from him. 
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of going ina new place, for there native life is to be 
seen at its busiest. In the large towns of Java, the 
chief bazaar is a most interesting sight, and the globe-~ 
“trotter who has for his motto Nihil humani a me alienum 
puto has a lively picture before him, which it is to be 
hoped memory will preserve unfaded. The costumes of 
the natives, the goods displayed for sale, the prevalent 
air of good-humour, the leisurely style of making bar- 
gains where neither buyer nor seller is over-pressed 
with business-worries, the not-unmusical hum of the 
crowd, and the hundred little incidents that catch the 
attention for the moment—all combined make a saunter 
through the bazaars a pleasant and instructive one. 
Native dress in Central Java does not please the eye 
accustomed to the brighter colours of the Hast. Here 
for instance comes a stream of women on the way to 
market, every one of them wearing a dirty-blue kabaya, * 
a dirty-blue sarong, and carrying a round basket slung 
over the shoulders by a dirty-blue s’lendang. A few 
have a patch of brighter colour round their waists, but 
most have even this sash a dirty-blue also. The reason 
is that indigo is grown largely in this part of Java, so 
that the blue cloth is cheapest, and the thrifty native 
housewives believe that the cheapest is the best. The 
men wear the cheap blue cloth also, but less commonly 
than the women. ‘I'he children asa rule wear their 
natural brown and nothing else. A charming glimpse 
of river scenery brought my morning drive round 
Madioen to an end. The river here is the Bengawan 
Madioen, one of the principal tributaries of the great 
Solo river which falls into the sea a few miles north of 
Sourabaya, and near the town its banks are high and 
well wooded. Above the trees on the opposite bank, I 
could see the outlines of the great Gunong Lawoe dimly 
visible through the morning haze. I had a better view 
of it later in the day, on the way from Madioen to Jok- 
jakarta. The country is still flat to the sight, covered 
with fields of rice and indigo and fringed with belts of 


* A kind of jacket, worn by women only, 
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woodland, but for many miles of the railway journey 
the Lawoe is to be seen in the south, drawing the 
country up towards his head, like a giant pulling a 
patchwork counterpane up to his chin. He worea thick 
white muffler about his head most of the time he was in 
sight. At Soerakarta the traveller leaves the govern- 
ment railway, and changes to the line of the Nederlands 
Indische Spoorweg Maatschappij, on which, though the 
gauge is wider, the carriages are smaller and less com- 
fortable. At Soerakarta also passengers by the through 
trains have to get what tiffin they can in six minutes or 
less. They are hardly seated when an official sends 
them all in a scurry to the train with the statement that 
it will start at once. At once means ten minutes, but you 
cannot get out of the train again to finish your tiffin. 
In the refreshment room I was most fortunate in meet- 
ing a gentleman, well known in Singapore, and in his 
company the rest of the journey to Jokjakarta was most 
pleasantly spent. He was the more welcome to me 
because he had a copy of the Free Press weekly edition 
with him, and I saw my letters in print for the first time. 
Hitherto I have been writing them and sending them 
off in the dark, and the reflection that the Editor has a 
waste-paper basket by his table has been uppermost in 
my thoughts as I affixed the stamps to each of them. 
Kditors, [ believe, grow gray in early youth through 
the combined stupidity of their correspondents and 
compositors, and itis hard to decide which inflicts the 
greater suffermg. An editor in the States once wrote 
a complimentary paragraph about a certain General B. 
and was horrified to find next morning that he had been 
made to describe that officer as a “battle-scared vete- 
ran.’ The General appeared for explanations, with a 
horsewhip in one hand and a six-shooter in the other. 
Explanations were forthcoming at once, and the promise 
of a correction in the next issue; which when it was 
published drove the editor nearly out of his senses, for 
this is how his apology was printed :—“ We regret that 
by a compositor’s blunder, Gen. B. was described yester- 
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day as a ‘battle-scared veteran.’ No one who knows 
either the gallant General or ourselves will imagine for 
a moment that we meant anything else than a bottle- 
scarred veteran.” 

Jokjakarta is a place of great interest to the tray-_ 
eller, for what it is, for what it was, and for what 1s 
within easy reach of it. It is the chief town of the 
Yogyakarta district (one of the twenty-three regencies 
into which Java and the adjacent islands are divided), 
and it is a modern town built on the ruins of an ancient 
and historic city, the turbulent centre of a turbulent 
state, which last century gave great trouble to the Dutch 
settlements in the island, and more to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Soerakarta. Marshal Daendels was here, 
on one of the last expeditions he made before being 
removed from the government; and Raffles was here 
shortly afterwards, with a quickly raised force to meet 
a sudden emergency, and established the European 
supremacy, where, if the British had not occupied Java 
for a time, it might not have been established to this 
day. The ruins of the ancient city crop up in the most 
unexpected places, fragments of old walls, fortifications, 
archways and bridges are to be seen on the roadsides, - 
by the river, and in the kampongs. It is not uncommon 
to light upon a rude native hut built into the angle of 
an old moss-grown wall, and judging by the extent of 
country over which I saw these traces of a forgotten 
past, I should think the ancient city was a very large, 
populous, and magnificent one. There is an anti- 
quarian society in this district—De__ Archeologische, 
Vereeniging te Jogjakarta—which is doing a very 
tseful work in the exploration and_ historical inter- 
pretation of the ruins in and around the town. The 
chief interest of Jokjakarta to the tourist is the fact 
that it is the centre from whicha visit can be made to the 
famous Buddhist temples of Mendoet and Boro Boedoer, 
and the less known but hardly less interesting Brah-~~ 
minical remains of Parambanan (Brambanan). One 


feels a patriotic pride in the knowledge that these 
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historical monuments were discovered and: first describ- 
ed by Sir Stamford Raffles while he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the island. The graves of the ancient 
Sultans are near the town,—a special permit from the 
Resident is required to visit them,—and there is also, 
in melancholy ruin, what the Dutch call the Water- 
kastel but I should prefer to call the Summer Palace of 


‘the Sultans, where they went in the hot weather and 


bathed all day. Of walks and drives about the town I 
took us many as time and weather would permit, 
through leafy roads, long and straight, and running at 
right angles to one another according to the uniform 
plan of the towns in Java—of those I have seen at any 
rate. ‘There is a large white-walled fort in the middle 
of the town, with the black nozzles of guns peeping 
from embrasures, and the red roofs of the barracks, 
bristling with lightning-rods, looking over the battle- 
ments. Opposite is the Residency in the heart of a. 
beautiful garden, where among the shrubbery and 
flower-beds stand many fine statues and_bas-reliefs 
from the ruins in the neighbourhood. The weather is 
cool, almost cold, during the evenings in this, the rainy 
season, though Jokjakarta is not more than 500 ft. 
above sea-level. Since I came to Central Java, there 
has been a thunderstorm accompanied by torrents of 
rain regularly every afternoon from 3 to 6 p.m. The 
lightning flashes almost incessantly, and the thunder, 
which begins with a terrific explosion that makes a 
nervous man jump half out of his seat, crashes and roars 
and rumbles away in the distance, and has not ceased 
reverberating when another sudden explosion sends 
another crashing, roaring, rumbling sound after it. 
And so on till eyes are blinded, ears deafened, and the 
head is splitting with the ceaseless noise. I sit the 
while on the hotel verandah, watching the rain, long- 
ing for peace amongst the warring elements, and putting 
the angry question to space generally—To what purpose 
is this waste of noise’ We were taught when young 
that Nature does nothing uselessly or purposelessly, but 
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subsequently experiences often modify the lessons our 
pastors and masters instilled imto us. What, for 
example, is the use of rain at sea? It is a question I 
have often asked petulantly on steamers, when the rain 
found out my every refuge, and when to go below 
meant suffocation. These awful storms in Jokjakarta 
showed me the reason of the numerous lightning-rods 
on the fort, which at first I thought an excessive 
precaution, and they in their turn brought to my mind 
a celebrated colonial bishop who was on his way to 
England on a P. and O. steamer. One sultry night in 
the Indian Ocean, the bishop found it difficult to sleep 
in his hot cabin, and his wakefulness was increased by 
a mysterious rap-rap-rap, rap-rap-rap outside his port. 
He rose and putting his hand out of the scuttle caught 
hold of the loose end of a wire rope which the sailors 
had very carelessly left hanging over the side. He 
pulled it in, coiled it up, put it under his pillow, and 
laying his head on it went comfortably to sleep. He 
was pleased to find himself still alive next morning, 
when he was tceld that he had hauled in the lghtning- 
conductor. When the good man is canonised in days 
to come this story will be told of him with the usual 
legendary amplifications how the saint defied the light- 
ning, and miraculously stood between its deadly energies 
and the ordinary human passengers. Thus the lives of 
the saints are written, and the world that has grown 
sceptical about miracles smiles. An Imshman who had 
somehow got infected by the spirit of the age, went 
to his priest to argue the subject with him, and challeng- 
ed the reverend gentleman to show him a miracle. 

“Wid all the pleasure in loife,’ said the priest. 
“Turn round, Pat.” Pat turned his back, and the 
other up with his foot, and gave him a tremendous kick 
behind. 

“Did ye feel that, Pathrick ?” asked the priest 

“T did, your riverince,” replied the sceptic, rubbing 
the sore place. 

“Tt would have been a miracle if ye hadn’t ! ” 
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IT have wandered far away from Jokjakarta, but I 
gave my readers fair warning that I should be discur- 
sive. In my next letter, I shall give an account of my 
expedition to Mendoet and Boro Boedoer, while in a 
future letter there will probably be more to say about 
Jokjakarta. 


Hotei Toraor, JOKIAKARTA, 
April 7th, 1896. 
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To Boro Borporr.—Nature’s Caprices.—Roap SCENES. 
—Nartvure Worsuip.—_Menport.—Buppua’s REFLECTIONS.— 
Native Unretasitrry.—Boro Borporr.—DeEscriPvion OF 
tHe Temeie.—A Native Guipe.—T ae Scutprures.— View 
FROM THE Summit.—TuHE Temete sy Nigut.—WHuat SHAp- 
OWS WE ARE!—Back TO THE Rest-HousE, To THE ComMON- 
PLACE, AND TO NonsensE.—T'o JoKJAKARTA AGAIN. 


): started for Boro Boedoer on a fine, clear morning. 

All sight-seeing must be done in the morning during 
the rainy season, for in the afternoon the clouds come 
rolling up, the lightning follows and cuts them in pieces, 
they roar with pain and drench the earth with their 
life-blood ; one can calculate almost to a minute when 
the performance will begin, and be under shelter in 
good time. All the mornings I have had in Java as 
yet have been beautifully clear and fresh. Except one. 
And that, as every one will guess, was a morning when 
dry weather was specially desirable, and the day on 
which I went to Parambanan. Dry weather is required, 
because a considerable distance has to be done on foot, 
and going round the ruins one is exposed to the sky all 
the time. Nature selected that morning, of all others, 
for emptying her water pot on the earth, of course. 
People say that she is a bountiful, benevolent, and 
beneficent mother, but sometimes she seems a malicious 
and mischievous imp, delighting to plague us poor 
mortals, well knowing she is out of our reach, the minx. 
Dwelling on such things will make me a Neo-Pagan 
shortly and a believer in the Hternal Feminine as the 
fundamental principle of the universe. It is no irra- 
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tional instinct that teaches humanity to speak of Nature 
as she, for her caprices are truly womanly. On the 
morning I started for Boro Boedoer, however, her face 
was radiant with good humour. She had flung round 
her a mantle of brilliant green, and lay under a sapphire 
canopy trimmed with white ermine ; unseen hands were 
fanning her with a light, cool breeze, and all her gar- 
ments smelled of myrrh, aloes and cassia. Seated ina 
pony carriage, four-in-hand, with a syce fore and aft, 
whose whips crack merrily in the crisp morning air and 
whose repeated cries of “ Ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh | ir-r-r-rh ! 
Yaw !” encourage the ponies to do their utmost, I am 

being whirled along the road to Boro Boedoer at an 
exhilarating pace. 

“Tr-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw!” We rattle 
through the streets of Jokja, between rows of quaint, 
old-fashioned houses with long sloping roofs that come 
down to a few feet from the ground. The inhabitants 

“are already stirring, for the bazaar opens before day- 
light, and the human stream is now in full flood. “ Ir- 
r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw!” Past the old 
Residency, which, with its dismantled and _ creeper- 
draped walls, looks like a ruined palace—past the 
straggling native houses in the out-skirts of the town, 
and away into the open country, the ponies galloping 
as if they would resent the charge of having a carriage 
behind them. “ Ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw!” 
We dash through villages, scattering flocks of coffee- 
coloured bairns, and wounding the feelings of the 
kampong dogs, which flee to a place of safety and yelp 
insults at the retreating equipage—past little groups of 
squatting natives breaking their fast by the roadside— 
past harvest fields of rice, where the labourers, pausing 
in their work, shade their eyes with their hands and 
watch us go by, bringing back to my mind in a flash an 
old painting of the Hebrew harvesters at Beth-shemesh 
sighting the ark as it returned from plaguing the gods 
of the Philistines—past the ploughman with his yoke 
of oxen and primitive wooden share—past dirty-blue 
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figures of women, up to their knees in mud, planting out 
the young padi in the sawahs, for in this fertile country 
earing, seed-time and harvest are contemporaneous—past 
lumbering bullock-carts with curious plough-lke yokes, 
and chalet-like kajangs*—past trains of pack-laden 
ponies that troop placidly along in Indian file. “ Ir-r- 
r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh! Yaw!” We have thirty 
miles to go, and the ponies mean to lose no time over it. 
They bring up suddenly at the half-way village of 
Sleman, panting and smoking, native hostlers hurry up 
with fresh ponies, while a crowd of beggars surrounds 
the carriage, and a whine in many tones demands an 
alms of its occupant. Central Java is swarming with 
lazzarone of all ages, some with sores that excite pity 
mingled with disgust, some blind, some paralysed, some 
distorted with beri-beri, but many of them able-bodied, 
and beggars only through disinclination for work. They 
come and kneel to the stranger, and holding out their 
palms crossed, wail out a tale of woe,in a unintelligible 
sing-song that dies away in tremulous “Tuan besa-a-ar.”t 
Sufferers from goitre and cataract are to be seen 
frequently in the road, the former being principally 
women. The new team is in the traces, the forr’ard 
syce clambers to the box, the beggars fall back, and 
with an “Ir-r-r-rh! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw!” we 
are off again, the fresh ponies flinging mud and pebbles 
with their heels as they bend to their task and tear 
along ventre-a-terre. ‘The road is shady nearly all the 
way, and there is no need to have the hood of the car- 
riage up, unless one’s complexion is very delicate and 
requires preservation. Between the trees the green 
mantle of nature and her blue canopy are to be seen as 
through a zoetrope (where is that amusing toy of my 
youth ? I never see it now) from the rapid chaise, and 
so beautiful is nature this morning, so benignant, so 
radiant, that I almost wish I were a pagan to be able to 


* The kajang isa mat or awning made of the leaves of acommon 
shrub, for shade or shelter. 
+ Anglice—Great lord. 
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fall down and worship her on the spot. On such a 
morning Goethe’s lines (in the mouth of the Earth- 
spirit) seem very indequate— 
“At the roaring looms of time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou see’st him by.” 


His garment merely ¢ I like better the early pagan 
ideas which made Nature the bride of the supreme God 
and the mother of his human children. What more 
simple and more natural in the mental infancy of 
humanity than to infer fatherhood from the visible 
motherhood of nature, and attribyte it to the blazing 
star that daily pours light and colour and warmth upon 
the earth ? There is a simplicity and a beauty about 
the primitive nature-worship (which be it observed is 
always rustic in origin), before priest-craft and theology 
_ have arisen to reduce it to an absurdity, which are 
lacking in the wiser and sadder, because more philoso- 
phical religions of the world. Judaism, for example, 
appears to me a hortus siccws in which are preserved 
the leaves and flowers of plants that grew and flourished 
in an atmosphere of nature-worship, but with all the 
life and poetry squeezed out of them. And is it not 
possible that the coldness, sternness, and lack of 
spontaneity and warmth that characterise the three 
great monotheistic religions are due to the austere 
masculinity of their Deities—to the non-recognition of 
the softer and more feminine aspects of nature ? Per- 
haps it was a blind feeling of this sort that prompted 
the medieval Church to make a goddess of the Virgin 
Mary,—a poor substitute, however, for Astarte, or the 
many-breasted Artemis of Ephesus. I beg my readers 
not to take me too seriously in these reflections, but to 
suppose that they are travelling with me to Boro 
Boedoer through scenes of exquisite beauty, and that 
I am soothing them to sleep with this kind of talk. 
They will find reflections, of the proper orthodox colour 
further on, but one’s thoughts cannot be made to order, 
they come and go by processes over which we have but 
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a limited control, and to give a true account of my 
impressions of travel I must from time to time indicate the 
direction in which my thoughts were turned by the men 
and things I saw. Who knows but the ancient genius 
loci, still haunting the spot where he was once openly 
recognised, exerts an impalpable influence on the pas- 
sing traveller, and gives a pagan tone to his thoughts ? 
“Tr-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw!” The car- 
riage is flying at full gallop down a narrow, shady lane, 
between walled kampongs where the children, infected 
by the noise and hurry, shout and scream and wave 
their hands, till without a word of warning, the syce 
reins in the ponies, and pointing with his whip toa 
great stone-heap by the roadside like a dove-cot in 
disrepair, tells me that it is the temple of Mendoet. It 
is very much in disrepair ; the stones all seem loose, 
and threaten to fall on the visitor who ventures to climb 
the broken and irregular stair-case. A notice in badly 
spelled Malay warns visitors not to ascend beyond the 
main door-way of the temple. On both sides of the 
passage leading to the door-way are a few bas-reliefs, 
crowded with figures, representing I know not what. 
Prominent amongst the figures are some men climbing 
palm-trees, and an English gentleman whom I met 
before going on this expedition, said he believed the 
sculptors must have seen Huropeans, for no Asiatic ever 
went up a tree as these figures are climbing ; but I am 
afraid the premises are not strong enough to support 
» his conclusions, as the Glasgow professor remarked when 
the students of a brother-professor, lecturing in a class- 
room overhead, knocked down a few pounds of plaster 
on his head by the vehemence of their applause. Enter- 
ing the temple I found myself in a narrow, lofty cham- 
ber, like the inside of an extinguisher ; the walls were 
damp, covered with green slime, and echoed gloomily 
the spit-spat of dripping water on the rough stone floor. 
Facing the entrance is a large image of Buddha in 
black basalt. Not cross-legged as commonly represent- 
ed, but with feet on the ground, Buddha sits erect on 
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his throne, serene, placid, a look of perfect abstraction 
on his countenance,—a look once seen, never to be 
forgotten. He holds his hands before his breast, the 
third fingers meeting at the tips, ike a woman doing a 
simple sum in arithmetic. Whatis he thinking as he sits 
deserted in his ruined temple? Is he counting the days 
since victorious Islam swept the worshippers away from 
his feet? Orishe calculating the time till they come 
back to their allegiance? There is a fascination about 
this solemn figure that holds the eye enchained for a 
time, but conquering that, I set my impious foot upon 
his throne and stood by his side. His head towered at 
least two feet above mine, and I estimated the total 
height of the statue at twelve feet. To right and left 
of the figure, but slightly behind, there are two other 
figures—Buddhas sitting with one foot on the ground 
and the other crossed over the knee, facing one another, 
and apparently having a lively argument on religion or 
politics behind the great Buddha’s back, for each has a 
hand stretched out in a manner that suggests discussion. 
Other figures once adorned the chamber, for the walls 
are honey-combed with empty niches, but these others 
have long disappeared. The building will fall in soon, 
and will break and bury these majestic figures, and yet 
it would be a pity to move them, for nowhere could they 
be more impressive than in that lonely, gloomy chamber, 
where they sit in solitary grandeur. Sad to think that.) _ 
man can express his religious enthusiasm in monuments ; 
that will outlast his faith... I returned to the carriage, 
“Teaving the great Buddha to reflect on, and the others 
to discuss, the fickleness of human affections. The un- 
reliableness of native information was illustrated at 
Mendoet, when I asked a Javanese, who was lingering 
atthe temple door, how old the building was supposed 
to be. 
“ Barangkalt dua tiga ratus tahun, Tuan,’ * he 
answered. I knew better than that myself, so reward- 
ing his misinformation with a small silver coin, I fled 


* Anglice, “ Perhaps two or three hundred years, Sir.” 
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the scene, sighing at the thought that the memory of 
the ancient worshippers has perished from the land, as 
well as their worship. 

A few miles more, and an abrupt turn of the road 
suddenly brings the great temple of Boro Boedoer into 
view. Disappointingly smallit seems at first sight, but 
that is because only a corner of it is seen from the road, 
and that too is seen from a point considerably below the 
building. A steep, grass-grown road winds round it to 
the main gate-way,and with a final “ Ir-r-r-rh ! ir-r-r-rh! 
ir-r-r-rh ! Yaw! Ya-a-aw! Houp!” the ponies are urged up 
the slope and bring up with heaving, smoking sides at the 
door of the Pasanggrahan or rest-house, where the 
German care-taker, smoking a long German pipe, and 
with all the languages of Hurope ready on his tongue, 
appears to ask whether you mean to stay the, night and 
when you would like to have tiffin. And there is the great 
Boro Boedoer before you, rising terrace upon terrace, a 
eray-brown mass of stone, into the blue sky, which it 
pierces with a thick forest of statues, dagobas and pin- 
nacles. A bewildering place it is at the first glance—gate- . 
ways with staring, gaping figures, stair-cases, archways, 
niches, cornices, images, long galleries of sculpture, 
floral designs, gargoyles and clear-cut shadows flung 
everywhere by the blazing sunlight. And the heat! 
A blistering glare, with both heat and light reflected 
and intensified by the great mass of masonry, makes 
one think of Sydney Smith’s wish that he could take off 
his flesh and sit in his bones, and wish with him that it 
were possible to go round the Boro Boedoer in a costume 
so well adapted for ventilation. It seems hopeless to 
attempt a description of this wonderful and beautiful 
structure ; by those who have seen it, no description is 
needed, their memory holds a picture of it that time will 
not efface ; for those who have not seen it, no description 
can do justice to it; nevertheless let an amateur humbly 
venture to give some idea of it. From a distance, the 
temple looks like a great pyramid, cut into terraces, 
pierced with niches, and bristling with spikes, and as I 
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looked at these terraces mounting like richly-sculptured 
steps to the crownless dagoba at the top, it came upon 
me all at once that this was the shape, in the mind of 
the writer of the Apocalypse, of the New Jerusalem 
whose length, breadth and height, were equal—an idea 
which had hitherto seemed to me ungraceful, if not 
impossible. A city like this, however, descending from 
God out of heaven to be at once the sanctuary and the 
abode of the redeemed is an idea graceful and poetical, 
and altogether worthy of the weird, mystical book in 
which it occurs. At the foot of the stairway leading to 
the first * terrace, the visitor is greeted by two stumpy, 
short-legged lions, supposed to be roaring, but from the 
expression of their wide open mouths, I should say they 
were braying. Round the terrace, the bas-reliefs con- 
tain, in endless repetition, a series of four picttires,— 
which is in itself a double representation of one inci- 
dent,—showing Buddha standing between two half 
naked women, like the familiar picture of Youth 
between Duty and Pleasure. Alternately, the three 
figures are grouped on one tablet, and are depicted on 
three separate tablets placed side by side. There are 
six of these rectangular terraces, rising one above 
another, and fronting the four points of the compass, 
and from the middle of the base of the four sides of the 
pyramid, long stair-cases mount upwards, covered with 
graceful arches where they intersect the terraces. From 
niches at the corners of the terraces, and from frequent 
pedestals above the sculptured walls, black stone images 
of Buddha look down upon the passers-by ; the worship- 
pers of long ago were not allowed to forget the serene 
lmeaments of their god, wherever they turned in his 
temple they saw his eyes upon them. On the second 
terrace, the best preserved and most interesting of all, 


* Properly the second. Fearing for the safety of the building, 
the Dutch authorities have wisely covered up and embanked the first 
terrace, after carefully photographing the sculptures and the inscrip- 
tions (in the old Javanese character) on the tablets. There are no 
inscriptions in the open parts of the temple. 
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I was utterly lost, for here, in bewildering array, was a 
whole world of incidents carved in stone which there 
was none to interpret. My acquaintance with the Bud- 
dhist legend (northern and southern*) is so slight as to 
be not worth the name, and these sculptures were evi- 
dently portrayals of the life history of Gautama, from 
his mother’s womb to his deification. Stay, I am follow- 
ed round the first terrace by a hungry-looking native, 
and there he is under an arch-way hovering near me 
with a predatory look in his eye. I beckon him to me 
and ask if he understands the sculptures. He says he 
does, and begins his explanations. Thus— 


“Ini racha. Ini racha punya pim. Racha mahu 
titur. Perampuan sama kipas. Panas Tuan.” (This 
is his way of pronouncing Ini raja. Ini raja punya 
bint. Raja mahu tidor, &c. 

“ Buddha, bukan 2?” I ask. 

“ Tee-tah ! Butta ada di-a-a-atas-s’ kali.t” 


Not much use this guide of mine; I could see with 
my own eyes all he could tell me. When I asked for 
real information, the young man was dumb ; so, as with 
the rest of Java, I had to be my own guide to Boro 
Boedoer. Sauntering round the second terrace, between 
its two sculptured walls, I felt as if I were walking 
through a city of the dead. Vivid and life-like the 
figures are, they are dramatised in every form of human 
activity—eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, dressing, 
walking, talking, hunting, driving, riding, playing, 
dancing, fighting, sailing, ploughing, reaping,—but they 
are hard and motionless in purple-brown stone, and 
lack the colour and warmth of life. But that these are 


* I am not sure whether it is the northern or the southern legend 
of Buddha that is depicted on these bas-reliefs, I think I have heard * 
it stated that the temple is the work of Northern Buddhists. 

+ All this in English is— 

“This isa king. This is the king’s wife. The king wants to 
sleep. A woman witha fan, It is hot, Sir.’ 

“« Buddha, is n’t it P” 

*“No-o! Buddha is much higher up.” 
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the tide-mark of a life, once rich and full, is evidenced. 
by the graphic reality of the sculptures. Have you not 
—I address the chosen few who did not neglect the 
opportunities of their youth—have you not, when read- 
ing a comedy of Plautus or Terence, where real flesh- 
and-blood mortals play their tricks and cut their jokes 
in racy Latin, sometimes touching the deeper springs of 
human feeling in their wildest capers, and when you 
turned the last leaf, and came to the word Plawdite— 
have you not thought that you could hear the ghost of 
the echo, as it were, of the applause that rang through 
the vast stone theatre from the living throats of myriads 
of auditors—applause and applauders silent these two 
thousand years? A feeling akin to that haunted me as I 
went through the galleries with the stone embodiments 
around me of a life that was, and isnot. There are 
constant reminders of the Christian legend in these 
pictures of the older faith—the virgin-mother, for in- 
stance, holding her child to her breast, and Buddha walk- 
ing on the surface of a river, like Christ on the sea of 
Galilee, fish swimming under his feet, and an awe-struck, 
worshipping crowd on either bank. Some sculptures 
are of a fanciful, and, possibly, humorous cast. Ina 
connected series, they tell a story, for which, alas, I had 
not the key. For example, one tablet represents a 
gigantic turtle swimming across the sea, with a young 
one on its back. The next shows a storm-tossed ship, 
the sails blown to rags, the mariners clinging to the 
rigging, and the open jaws of an enormous fish 
rising out of the water to swallow them. The third 
portrays the crew comfortably seated on the turtle’s 
back, escaping safely to shore, while in the fourth the 
mariners are prostrating themselves in grateful worship 
before the turtle which is raised aloft on a pedestal. 
Now is this the representation of a Buddhist fable, or is 
it a satire in stone on the idolatry against which Bud- 
dhism was orginally a protest? Animal life is depicted 
with astonishing variety. Hlephants, lions, oxen, mon- 
keys, dogs or jackals, cats, goats, fish, serpents, turtles, 
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peacocks, geese, doves and other birds crowd the tablets. 
In one series that caught my attention, there seemed to 
be an allegorical history of the subjugation of the ox by 
mankind. It began with the monkey, which is perhaps 
an undesigned confirmation of Drawinism. In the first 
picture, the monkey has its arms lovingly wound round 
the ox’s neck, as though asking a favour ; in the second, 
the monkey is astride on the ox’s back, and a third 
figure appears on the scene,—a man; in the next 
tablet, the monkey, dismounted, is gratefully patting 
the fat cheeks of the ox; and in the last, the man 
and the ox are face to face, the former apparently 
demanding what the latter, whose grief-stricken counten- 
ance is amusingly depicted, cannot now refuse. Sea 
scenes are very common, the ships being pot-bellied 
junks with a single great sail, and their frequency is 
doubtless a reminiscence of dangers and inconvenience 
experienced by the artists in their voyage from Hindu- 
stan to Java. Enough about these sculptures. I could 
fill columns with descriptions of them, but it would be 
tedious to do so. What they all mean, I cannot tell ; 
I went round the terraces like a man with a book 
before him in an unknown tongue, but to those who are 
acquainted with the Buddhist legend, and are familiar 
with Buddhist emblems there is, in these pictured 
stones, a complete history of early Buddhism, and a 
perfect delineation of the life and manners of the time 
when this building was reared. 

Each terrace is narrower and more ruinous than the 
one below it. Moss, lichen, intrusive vegetation, earth- 
quakes and weather are rapidly throwing them out of 
shape, and displacing the sculptures. On the third 
terrace, the glorified Buddha is seen receiving homage 
in various ways from his worshippers. Angelic figures 
float on clouds about his head, and the ground at his 
feet is strewn with presents and offerings. I see now 
whence the Christian artists borrowed the idea of the 
halo ; Buddha wears one uniformly on the third terrace. 
The fourth terrace is much the same as the third, but 
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the bas-reliefs are sadly defaced. On the fifth terrace, 
more ruinous still, the sculptures present the cross- 
legged Buddha in many attitudes, which I suppose to 
be significant. I counted nineteen varieties of attitude. 
Sometimes the arms are crossed over the lap, sometimes 
the right hand is raised as if in benediction, now the 
right and now the left hand is spread palm upward, 
on the corresponding knee, here a hand is raised, 
making a loop with first finger and thumb, there both 
are raised in the calculating position of the great Buddha 
at Mendoet. The sixth terrace has no sculptures, but 
we are not at the top of the building yet. Above the 
last rectangular terrace rise four concentric circular 
terraces, adorned with large, bell-shaped, hollow dago- 
bas, in each of which, through a thick lattice-work of 
stone, there is to be seen a black image of Buddha. 
Many of these are broken down and are mere shapeless 
heaps of stone, but some are still entire. The first 
circular terrace has 32 of these, the second 24, the third 
16, and the fourth is crowned by a single, lofty dagoba, 
one side of which has fallen out, and under which sits 
a Buddha up to his shoulders in debris. The view to 
be had from the summit is something like what a fly 
might see, standing on a lump of sugar in the centre of 
a large, wide-lipped, shghtly chipped saucer of brilliant 
green. A smooth carpet of bright emerald stretches 
away to the horizon, where it is nailed to the earth by 
the weight of three great cones,—Gunong Merapi, 
Gunong Merbaboe in the north-east, and Gunong Soem- 
bing in the north-west. In the south there is a rugged 
range of volcanic hills and bluffs of igneous rock, one 
of which cuts clears against the sky the characteristic 
profile of Sir William Harcourt in a way that would 
rejoice the heart of Mr. Harry Furniss. The Cockneys 
of all nations have cut their names on the soft stone at 
the top of the temple ; there is nothing sacred to them. 
In the evening, as the shades of night were falling, I 
took a walk round the lonely echoing courts of the 
temple, and then, seated on a stone at some distance, 
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watched the gray-brown of the pile deepen into black 
and then fade out of sight under the mantle of the 
darkness. Where are the generations of artists that 
spent their genius and skill on this miracle of beauty ? 
Where are the thousands, perhaps millions, that throng- 
ed these now deserted courts, and worshipped the 
mysterious unseen through this ruinous shrine ? There 
is no large city here, there is no trace of one, only a 
few little kampongs dotted over the plain. Quae 
umbrae sumus ! Returning to the rest-house, with such 
thoughts which must rise unbidden in the minds of all 
who visit this Ichabod, I was startled by a hoarse voice 
from a tree close by saying, “Quite cold ! Quite cold ! 
Quite cold!” It was not true, if the speaker referred 
to the weather (the speaker was a kind of lizard), but 
it was true in another sense. It strikes a chill toa 
man’s heart to stand by these bones of a dead past, 
that were once clad with warm flesh, that once felt the 
thrill of life, that once held the worshipper’s hands up 
to heaven, and once felt the ardent kisses of his adora- 
tion. ‘Those stately ruins have seen the light of life 
kindled at many a taper and blown out again, they 
have seen the love-light blaze and go out in many an 
eye, and they may still be standing when strangers 
are scrambling over the ruins of our time, wondering 
who we were, when we have disappeared and are for- 
gotten as utterly as the leaves that fell in the forest a 
century ago. Quae wmbrae sumus ! 

Back to the rest-house was a return to the common- 
place. While the flame of life burns on the taper, it 
must be fed, and there is nothing so commonplace as 
dinner, except perhaps breakfast, when you arise from 
pleasant dreams to doubts about the freshness of your 
egg. During the long evening after dinner—for the 
evenings are very long when one is alone—I amused. 
myself by reading the remarks-column in the visitors’ 
book. Mark ‘Twain says that a man never, never knows 
what a consummate ass he can become until he goes 
abroad, and I may add, a man never knows what a con- 
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summate ass his fellowman can become until he follows 
him in his travels abroad. I append some choice ex- 
tracts from this record of human folly. Some men 
mistake obscenity for wit, but as the care-taker 
expunges all such entries, the name of the nasty person 
stands in the book with a blot after it, significant of 
much. <A visitor from Melbourne writes, “Loss of 
time. Damned monkey!” The latter phrase has been 
scored through by a Dutchman, who suggests as softer 
alternative “ Leelijke monjet.” An Englishman writes 
below, “ What the devil does an Australian know about 
art and antiquities ? Mind your sheep, old boy!” to 
which another Englishman adds enthusiastically in 
pencil, “Hear! Hear!! Hear!!!” Patriotism is 
rampant in these pages. The nationality of the writers 
need not be mentioned, when you find “ Krin-go-bragh !” 
followed by “Scotland for ever!” and that again by 
“See England.” A Frenchman writes, shedding tears 
the while doubtless, “ Ces rwines que Padnure ne pewvent 
m’? empecher de songer &@ mon pays et mes amis. Vive la 
France! ! Vive la Republique!” but an irreverent 
Dutchman spoils the effect by adding, “ Allez-vous en. 
Vive la Tzar et les chandelles” Again a Dutchman 
rudely scribbles after the name England, “In Hngeland 
zijn geen menschen,”* to which an Englishman tartly 
replies,” In Holland noch minder,’ t and another taking 
the matter more seriously, asks haughtily. ‘“ Has this 
judge of noble blood ever seen a man—an Englishman ? 
Rule Britannia! God save the Queen!!! O what a 
happy land is England!” (Happy indeed in the pos- 
session of such wise defenders! ‘“ My advice to zealous 
patriots of this sort is—when a donkey brays at you, do 
not turn round to convince the donkey that he is wrong, 
but go on. It is more dignified.”) Here is an opinion 
about Boro Boedoer from no less than an English earl— 
“Delightful ! free from the invasion of ‘ Globe-trotter ’ 
and Mr. Cook & Co.” Reverence for the aristocracy is 


* Anglice, In England there are no men, 
+ Anglice, Still less in Holland, 
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dying out in Britain, to judge from the appended com- 
ments on this. “Bet your life, old boy!” says one. 
“Who’s a globe-trotter, your lordship ?”’ asks another. 
In reply to this last a bitter Dutchman interpolates 
“ Answer : Deutschland,” and finally a sarcastic Eng- 
lishman addresses the peer on the subject of his lang- 
uage, “ Messrs. Cook & Co. would be more correct, but 
the noble earl is doubtless above and beyond the 
niceties of grammar.’ One more extract. An agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society reflects, in 
schoolboy handwriting, “It testifies to the capabilities 
of the Javanese [ ? from another hand] people, and if 
belief in such a noble man causes them to rear such 


Christ cause them todo for His Glory ?...... Humbly 
follow His works!” ‘ Don’t talk such nonsense !” 
writes a profane person after this, and he is fol- 
owed by a superior person who solemnly lectures the 
world in these words. “This is the sort of idiotic 
twaddle which has done more to harm Christianity 
than all the atheistic books ever published. People 
don’t want so-called religion crammed down their 
throats when they are on a holiday. Hn passant it may 
be noted that the people who built the place probably 
worshipped God quite as well as Mr. , and cer- 
tainly were more broad-minded.” This is a warning to 
the Bible Society not to go on spreading Atheism, 
which, it is to be hoped, the Society will take to heart. 
Litera scripta manet, and when in a thoughtless moment 
we write nonsense, some busybody is sure to find it, 
and publish our folly to the world. 

Up in the morning early, and away again to 
Jokjakarta over the same road and through the same 
scenes of natural beauty and human interest. The 
cool, crisp air blowing from the hills was refreshing, 
invigorating, exhilarating. An Englishman once went 
North by the night-mail, and when the gray dawn was 
stealing over the Border hills, the train stopped at the 
birthplace of Thomas Carlyle. The Englishman, stiff 
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and sore with long ‘sitting in a cramped position, got 
down from the carriage, and stamped up and down the 
platform rubbing his hands briskly and filling his lungs 
with the fresh mountain air. A dourlooking Scot 
appeared, wheeling a “hurlie” in front of him, whom 
the Englishman greeted with a cheery— 

“Ha, ha, portah ! This is exhilaratin, ain’t it ?”’ 

“Na, na, man,’ answered the porter, “This is 
Keclefechan.” 


Horet Van Horcx, Garogt, 
April 10th, 1896. 


XVI. 


Rattway OrrHocrarHy.—A Roucu Roap.—CrEpPHaLEN- 
TOMOLOGY.—Kati-BEeninc.—Siva AND BuppHa.—Param- 
BANAN.—THE TEMPLE OF StvA.— Amateur Art-CrITICISM.— 
Tue Tempte or Nanpt.—THe Tempie or Visonu.—Mept- 
TATIONS ON THE Devit.—Lincerinc PaGANIsM.—J ARGON.— 
JOKJAKARTA AGAIN.—THE ALOoN-ALOON.—THE WATER- 
KASTEL.—AN Asiatic CHARACTERISTIC. 


HROUGH the stupidity of a hotel-boy I missed the 
train from Jokjakarta to Brambanan, and in Java, 
when you miss a train; you have to wait till the next day 
for another. Brambanan is the railway spelling of 
Parambanan ; to save space and printer’s ink railway 
authorities take liberties with orthography everywhere ; 
one great English Company, for example, spells “ the 
grey metropolis of the North ” Hdinbro, and another Hdin- 
boro’, probably supposing that the full spelling of the 
name was Hdinborough. Having missed the train, and 
not wishing to lose a day, I hired the carriage that had 
taken me to Boro Boedoer, and did the journey by road. 
It is a distance of twelve Java pals (nearly twelve miles) 
from Jokja, and can be done in little more than’an hour 
and a half. But the traveller is severely shaken who 
goes to Parambanan by road, for instead of bowling 
swiftly along a smooth and well-kept highway, he bumps > 
along a broken and irregular track, the ponies taking 
‘flying leaps from ridge to ridge, and playing a lively ~ 
game of cup-and-ball with the carriage and its occupant. 
There are no bridges over the streams, the ponies 
ford the rivers at a rush and at the first ford I 
narrowly escaped a wetting, for we were in the river 
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before I knew, and I had only time to fling my legs 
wildly heaven-wards before the foaming tide poured 
into the carriage. In one place we forded a broad river 
in the middle of which was an island-patch of sand and 
boulders. How the ponies scrambled over these boul- 
ders and drew the unbroken carriage after them I do 
not understand, but they did, and they did it ata great 
pace too. I was occupied all the time in counteracting 
the operation of centrifugal force, which is done chiefly 
by holding on tightly to the seat. ‘To add to the dis- 
comfort of the drive, it was raining most of the way. 
I mentioned in my last that Nature tried to spoil my 
expedition to Parambanan by bringing on a rain-storm 
not on the regular programme, but seeing I was deter- 
mined to go on in spite of her, she relented like a true 
woman, put a better face on the matter, and before I 
reached the ruins, she was smiling sweetly through her 
tears. The scenery and incidents on the road to Param- 
banan are much like those on the way to Boro Boedoer, 
but there is one incident, continually recurring in all 
parts of Java, to which I have not yet made allusion. 
You see a band of women, basket-laden, wending their 
way to the bazaar, one of whom suddenly claps her hand 
to her head and says something to her neighbour, who 
drops her basket, and skilfully manipulating the fore- 
finger and thumb of both hands in the hair of the suf- 
ferer, secures something which she “ pops” and flings into 
the road. This is what may be called cephalentomo- 
logy. It is sometimes pursued in a more leisurely 
manner. A woman sits by the roadside and lets down 
her hair, while another with rapid fingers holds a 
general battue amongst the black, ropy tresses, the 
huntress in her turn becoming the hunting-ground. 
We are not unaccustomed to the sight in Singapore, but 
for once you see it in Singapore it is to be seen a hun- 
dred times in Java. ‘To the right near the road at Kala- 
san, two miles from Parambanan, there is a small 
“Buddhist temple, called Kali-Bening.. It is about the 


same size as the temple at Mendoet; and while a broken 


ool 
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row of Buddhas sit aloft, the sculptures below seem 
Hindu,—chiefly figures of Siva, I believe. This fact re- 
minded me of my perplexity in another Buddhist shrine. 
Some years ago I paid a visit to the great rock-temples 
of Dumbulla, in the North Central Province of Ceylon. 
Guided by a priest, who opened a heavy wooden door 
for me, I entered a cavern where at first nothing was to 
be seen, the sudden transition from the glare of the sun- 
light to the gloom of the cave having an absolutely: 
blinding effect for some minutes. Meanwhile the priest 
had kindled a rushlight, and drawing aside a curtain at 
the back of the cave, he bade me look in. I looked in, 
and gradually the darkness took the form of a great 
face, the face of a gigantic image of Buddha, carved 
out of the solid rock, some fifty or sixty feet long. The 
figure was recumbent, the face with the serene abstract- 
ed look common to all representations of Buddha, rest- 
ing on the right hand. And at the right elbow of the 
figure I saw the image of a Hindu deity, which seemed 
to meas much out of place as an image of the Virgin 
Mary ina Presbyterian kirk. I asked the priest who 
the god was, and what he was doing there. He replied 
that it was Siva, and that his image was there because 
he had assisted in the carving of the great image of 
Buddha. Which I thought very likely. I do not know 
what Siva had to do with Buddha, but here are two 
instances in which I have found them connected. 
Those acquainted with Buddhism are no doubt able to 
solve the riddle, but if I have understood what I have 
read about primitive Buddhism, it ought to have no 
theology, but should be like Confucianism, a combina- 
tion of agnosticism and mysticism. But these things 
are never as they ought to be, and practice is conti- 
nually at war with theory. Some distance beyond Kali- 
Bening, the syce pointed out a clump of trees about a 
mile to the left of the road, where he said there was 
another temple. In fact, this whole neighbourhood, 
where the regencies of Soerakarta, Jokjakarta and. 
Kedoe meet, is studded with the ruins of thousands of _. 
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_temples, both Brahminical and Buddhist. With Gunong 
Merapi as centre, and a radius of thirty miles or less, a 
‘circle might be drawn whose circumference would in- _ 
clude all, or nearly all, the pre-Mohammedan sanctuaries 
_ of Central Java, and they are most thickly situated in 
_the southern semicircle. The temples at Parambanan, 
which stand on the boundary line between Soerakarta 
_and Jokjakarta, are the best preserved of those in these 
_two regencies (Boro Boedoer and Mendoet are in Kedoe), 
if that can be ‘called preservation which has_just_es- 
_caped shapeless ruin. Leaving the carriage at the vil- 
lage of Parambanan, I walked along a road skirted by 
stone heaps to what remains of the hundred and _ fifty 
temples that once stood here. How are the mighty 
fallen! Only six have preserved anything like their ori- 
ginal shape, and even of these two are so ruinous that 
it is not known what they were. The six temples stand 
in a spacious courtyard, facing one another in two rows 
of three. This courtyard is surrounded by a massive 
wall, and is the uppermost of four square terraces, the 
three lower being under ground now, and their lines in 
many places hardly traceable. On these lower terraces, 
when the great building was entire, there stood 144 
small temples, thirty-six to a side, resembling, in a 
sketch of the restored structure that I saw, the imagi- 
nary camp of the Israelities round the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, according to the plan usually published in 
Sunday school books. Of these small temples not one 
stone is left upon another as the builder’s hand placed 
it; one looks down from the upper terrace on melan- 
choly mounds of broken stones, half-smothered with 
grass and creepers. A Dutch antiquarian society 1s at 
present exploring these and other monuments in the 
neighbourhood, restoring them where the ruin has not 
proceeded too far, making ground-plans, sketches of the 
buildings restored, and photographs of the sculptures. 
They have an agent, who lives on the spot, constantly at 
work on these temples, and to his polyglot information I 
“owe all [ know about them beyond what the eye could see. 
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He isa Dutchman, and speaks, besides his own language, 
English, German, French, Malayand Javanese. At least he 
said so, and our conversation was of a highly composite 
order, made up of all these languages, and perhaps a 
few others. He first showed mea ground plan of the 
original building, and then conducted me round the 
principal temples in the courtyard. The sides of this 
great square face the four points of the compass, and 
the three chief temples, dedicated to Siva, Brahma and 
Vishnu, face the east. Siva’s temple is in the middle, 
where a large image of the god looks away to the rising 
sun; the temple of Brahma is on his right, and that of 
Vishnu on his left. We ascended, first, the temple of 
Siva Maha Dewa, and entered the now roofless chamber 
containing the image. Notwithstanding the fact that, 
before restoration-work was begun, this image was lying 
flat on its face in twenty-seven pieces, like Dagon before 
the ark, the appearance of the god is grand and majes- 
tic. The stony indifference of his look to all things 
mundane, even to his own patched condition, produces 
an indescribable effect on the spectator who stands be- 
low and looks up into that dignified, impassive coun- 
tenance. There are three smaller, extinguisher-shaped | 
chambers in this temple, one on each of the other sides. 
The north chamber holds a striking and beautiful image 
of the eight-armed Doorga, Siva’s wife, standing on a 
cow, with one of her hands on the head of a howling 
demon armed withaclub. Itis made of a black stone 
which whenstruck rings like metal. I took it for 
bronze, until my guide undeceived me, and showed me 
a chipped place where the grain of the stone was dis- 
tinctly visible. The chamber facing the west contains 
another remarkable image of the same stone—Ganesa, 
son of Siva, and God of wisdom, who is represented 
as an elephant seated after the manner of men, the 
soles of his thick feet being pressed together like two 
railway buffers. Another and smaller image of Siva 
stands in the darkness of the southern chamber. The 
entrance to the main chamber of the building is. guarded 
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by two small images of Brahma and Vishnu. The 
temple is terraced, and the walls of the terraces are 
covered with sculptures within and without. They , 
depict scenes from the: Ramayana, some of which are | 
lewd and obscene. In this point they present a _ 
great contrast to the Buddhist sculptures of Boro 
Boedoer and elsewhere, which are pure and chaste, 
and the most careless observer comparing the two can- 
not fail to note how great was the moral advance of 
Buddhism beyond the parent religion. One could « 
spend many a pleasant hour, however, in these 
galleries of pictured stone, for the indecency is only 
occasional—one has to take it with the rest—and 
the crowded bas-reliefs are both beautiful and inter- 
esting. I think that, from an artistic point of view, 
the sculptures at Parambanan are finer than those of 
Boro Boedoer : nothing that I have yet seen of eastern 
art is so exquisite as some of the figures on the outer wall 
of the Siva temple. Leaving the sanctuary of the 
Maha Dewa, we crossed the court to the temple oppo- 
site, the temple of Nandi, the bull-steed of Siva. A 
fine, large, but somewhat broken image of the bull, in 
a recumbent position, looks westward across the court 
to the image of his divine master, and behind him 
stand small figures of Suria, the sun-god, and Chandra, 
the moon-god, each erect in a little car drawn by ten 
diminutive horses. On either side of the temple of 
Nandi is a shrine, but so broken down that its purpose 
cannot be determined. At least, so I understood my 
guide to say. Crossing the court again, we ascended 
the temple of Vishnu. We did not visit the temple of 
Brahma, because its ruinous condition makes it danger- 
ous, and besides the image of the god no longer trusts 
itself to the doubtful shelter of the sanctuary. Vishnu’s 
temple is rich in sculptures, and I noticed that monkeys 
play a large and important part in the life there repre- 
sented. A large four-armed statue of Vishnu occupies 
the main chamber of the building, and behind it some 
stone figures collected from other parts of the temple 
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are laid for safety. One of these caught my attention 
and held it for some time with the fascination which 
the ghastly exercises on the mind. It was a gruesome 
demon disembowelling a child—life-like and horrible. 


| I remarked, in connection with the Brahminical remains 
| at Sangsit i in Bali, the extraordinary resemblance be- 


: 
i 
t 
i 

: 


tween these Hindu demons and the conventional 


_ Christian representations of Satan ; and I repeat the 


- remark. The resemblance is too close to be accidental. 


{ 


This demon, with his claws in the child’s entrails, is the 
— identical fiend to be seen on canvas in the picture- 
galleries of Europe. I leave the inference to my read- 
ers, hoping, however, that they will not infer that the 
so-called heathen world once had a revelation of the 
true God, which they lost, and at the same time, .a 


yevelation of the true Devil, which they kept. Do not 


think me flippant here ; I write this in sober earnest, 
for I have heard good men, whose piety and worth I 
admire, make statements of this kind, with arguments 
so astounding that the listener can only sit down and 
weep for the fate of human intelligence. : 

The temple of Vishnu is incomplete. There are 
blanks on its sculptured walls, which were to have 
been filled up ; on some of them there can yet be traced 
the lines marked on the stones to guide the artist’s 
chisel, but something intervened to stay his hand. 
What it was, I do not know. Perhaps when the crash 
came, the workmen had to fling away their tools and 
flee for their lives—I almost fancied I saw them, as I 
stood by their unfinished work, here a floral design half 
cut, there a blank stone needed to complete a pattern 
or group, and yonder the outline of a figure scratched 
upon a tablet. A record in stone of a catastrophe that 
must have been sudden. How many years these 
temples were in building, I do not know. My. guide 
said they were at least twelve hundred years old, but 
that gives no clue to the length of time occupied by the 
builders in rearing an edifice which in that age must 
have been one of the most magnificent in the world. 
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Yet there were others of equal, if not greater, magni- 
ficence in the immediate neighbourhood. A few miles 
from this spot lie, in shapeless heaps, the ruins of the 
thousand temples of Sewoe. A thousand temples— 
grouped together, of course, like the hundred and fifty 
of Parambanan—it is almost inconceivable! What is 
Java of to-day, with the Dutchman eating rijsttafel 
and sleeping upon it, to the glorious Java of a thousand 
years ago ? There were giants in the earth in those 
days, and one visits the noble relics of their gigantic 
works with a feeling of his own insignificance and 
transitoriness. ‘The Dutch will never make Java what 
those Hindu invaders made it. Nor would the English. 
There is, I know, another side to the question, but it is 
hidden from sight when you are in the presence of 


these stupendous monuments of an empire that is dead, 


buried, and forgotten, and of a religion that is mori- 
bund. Moribund, but not dead yet,—not even in Java. 
At the feet of Siva we found and opened little parcels 
of flowers and fruit wrapped in banana-leaf, laid there 
furtively, no doubt, by devotees who, under a thin 
veneer of Islam, still have a traditional reverence for 
the gods of the olden time. We found the same at 
Doorga’s feet, and also a few half-burned tapers scat- 
tered about the floor. What is the religious value of 
a lighted candle ? A conviction of its religious efficacy 
is so deeply ingrained in human nature that even 
Puritanism has not succeeded in banishing it from the 
realms of Protestantism. Is it a relic of a primitive 
fire-worship ? Be that as it may, it was touching to 
see these evidences of a lingering belief in the dead 
gods of Paganism, lying here and there on their desert- 


ed and ruined shrines. I know that I ought to be 


_ grieved by these superstitions, but somehow they struck 
a different chord in my heart, and I was danger- 
ously near to sympathy with these stealthy worshippers 
of the discredited gods...Like Jehovah in Northern 
Palestine long ago, Allah is finding to-day, in the terri- 
tories conquered for him by his prophet, that he has 


Dee 
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_ adherents who worship him in public, but serve other 
_ gods in secret. 

Two hours amongst these ruins, and then the time 
came to go. I did not know how to part with my poly- 
glot guide, being doubtful whether to offer him a tip or 
no. Finally, jingling a few coins in my hand, I said— 
and what I said is a specimen of the jargon we talked 
all morning—“ Pardonnez-moi, monsieur, si je fars une 
gaucherie, mais peut-on vous offrir un petit cadeau,—satu 
per sen, you know,—and er-er? Here he made a 
gesture which implied that nothing was further from 
his thoughts than a tip, and that it would be most 
acceptable. Feeling rather ashamed of the smallness of 
the tip, I apologised for it by saying “Je ne swis pas 
orang riche, you know, and—Oh, bon jour monsieur, 
and thank you very much, that is-er-merci, you know.” 
With that I departed, followed by his blessing, and 
reflecting that possibly an orang riche would not have 
given him so much. Such is human weakness. I have 
no doubt that many others share my difficulty in speak- 
ing the polite languages of Hurope after learning the 
Low-Malay of the Straits. I returned to Jokjakarta, 
only to leave itagain the same afternoon, but sorry to 
go with so many interesting sights in this historic 
neighbourhood unseen. Drives and walks about the 
town showed me much that would repay leisurely | 
examination and study. It is a picturesque old town, 
and some of its nooks and corners are very pretty. 
The Aloon-aloon, a large open square in the heart of the 
town, is romarEable for its walls of great waringin-trees, 
cut, or formed by nature, into the shape of gigantic 
toad-stools. One’ morning I paid a visit to the Water- 
kastel or summer palace of the ancient sultans. Itisa 
fine old ruin, but when you are shown the bedrooms, 
more like stalls in a stable than bedrooms, and eating- 
rooms, more like cellars than eating-rooms, both bed- 
rooms and eating-rooms filled with a fetid odour like 
that which probably exhaled from their occupants in 
days gone by ; and when you contrast these with the 
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splendid reception-rooms, artistic guardhouses, and 
beautifully-sculptured gateways, staircases, and bathing 
tanks, you wonder why these Javanese princes built 
palaces like Roman Emperors, and lived in, them like 
pigs. It seems to be characteristic of the Asiatic, that 
he can build mansions to excite the wonder and 
admiration of the West, yet inhabits them as one who 
feels that his true home is in a hovel, and _ lives 
accordingly. 


GAROET, 
April 12th, 1896. 


XVII. 


ADVANTAGES oF GaARornT.—Raitway AMENITIES.— 
ScENERY AND Comparisons.—Tl'nHe Powrer or SymPpATHY.— 
Garort.—DutcH-ENetisH.— Environs or  Garout.— 
TsIPANAS.— WEATHER.—A Scortish View of CLEANLINESS. 
—Gunone Gorntorr.—A. LAnDsLip.—PxILoLoay. 


ia you are fond of volcanoes, go to Garoet. There 


you find yourself in a calyx round and above which | 


five volcanoes rise like the petals of an enormous flower. | 
The advantages of spending afew days at Garoet are | 


many. In the first place it is cool, being 2,300 ft. 
above the level of the sea. In the second place, if you 
are very adventurous, there are two rather difficult and 
dangerous volcanoes to ascend,—Gunong Goentoer and 
Gunong Galoenggoeng. If you are moderately adven- 
turous, there are two perfectly safe and easy climbs, to 
the craters of Papandajang and Telaga Bodas. If you 
are not adventurous at all, there are the hot springs of 
Tjipanas to visit, with the prettily terraced lakes in the 
neighbourhood, and the greater lake of Bagendit not 
far off, not to mention the comfortable’ sensation of 
listening to the experiences of the bolder spirits, who 
blow them off like steam, at the dinner table. While, 
if you are utterly. lazy, and indisposed for all kind of 
work, there is the “Guide to West Java” to read, 
which affords some hours of gentle but genuine amuse- 
ment. For the book is written in English, by a German 
author who, like all his countrymen, prides himself on 
his knowledge of our language, and has disdained the 
assistance of an English reviser. The result may be 
imagined, and the Memoir of the late Mr. Justice 
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O, Chunder Mookerjee by his nephew has a rival that 
is likely to drive it from the field. It is worth more 
than the three guilders which the booksellers charge 
for it, for it happily combines amusement with instruc- 
tion. specially the advertisements incorporated with 
the work. Writing of a sanatorium in the hills, the 
author says, “The sick who visit the establishment for 
the sake of their health may invoke the physician for 
daily treatment with use of medicaments, on a short 
visit {2.50 for one day is accounted ; when staying one 
month or longer {6 one day is paid.” And studying 
the “Comparable list of Mates and Weights” the 
visitor is initiated into the mysteries of Javanese 
weights and measures. From Jokjakarta to Garoet,is a 
journey of nine hours, which the railway authorities 
lengthen to twenty, by turning the passengers out of 
the train at Maos, and keeping them for the night at 
the Railway Hotel, where for dinner and a bed the 
same rate is extorted as the first class hotels of Java 
charge for a whole day and night. This is a kind of 
spoliation against which there is no appeal. No reason- 
able complaint can be made about the quality of the 
food or the comfort of the bedrooms, but turned out at 
four in the morning to pay a reckoning which would be 
dear even if one had a good night’s rest, the tra- 
veller doles out his money with a very bad grace ; and 
when going to the station he finds that the spacious and 
luxurious carriage he came in has been exchanged for 
«a narrower and stuffy one, he is not in the best of 
spirits to enjoy the celebrated scenery, which begins at 
Maos and extends to Buitenzorg. I expected great 
things of this scenery, for in Sourabaya I was told that 
the monotony of the landscape between that city and 
Maos was amply compensated for by the glorious beauty 
of the country from Maos to Buitenzorg, and that I 
should fall out of onérapttire into another asthe winding | 
rail brought glory after glory into sight. Well, the scen- | 
ery is beautiful, wouderfully beautifully, but all the way | 
from Maos to Garoet I was mentally comparing it, to its i 
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‘disadvantage somewhat, with the railway journey from 
Kandy to Haputale and Banderawela in Ceylon, and an 
American gentleman was audibly comparing it, also rather 
to its disadvantage, with the beauties of the route from 
Bombay to Poonah. A cynic might say that no globe- 
trotter ever was heard to admit, when looking at a 
scene with a reputation for extraordinary beauty or 
interest, that he had not seen something finer elsewhere ; 
and there is a legend of a discontented American spirit, 
wandering critically over the plains of Paradise, and 
saying he guessed that the Creator would have made a 
better job of celestial scenery, if he had seen Nevady. 
Enjoyment of beautiful scenery, nay the beauty itself, 
depends to a large extent on the mood of the spectator. 
The lover treads lightly on the earth, and sees “a 
livelier emerald twinkle in the grass, a purer sapphire 
melt into the sea” in surroundings common-place 
enough to the ordinary observer, and infinitely dreary 
to the philosopher with toothache. And indeed it is 
not the finest and subtlest nerves of admiration that are 
touched by the grand and the picturesque. Your soul 
is expected to thrill with wonder and awe at some of 
the show places of the earth, but when you get there, 
your soul refuses to thrill to order, though you find that 
the place deserves its reputation, while, somewhere else, 
when you least expect it, some quiet bit of landscape 
that you could pass by unnoticed at another time, sets 
your soul vibrating. with pleasure. A great want, 
which I daily feel more acutely in travelling though 
Java, is the want of sympathetic companionship. Pas- 
sing, even alone, through a land so fair as this, you can 
sing with Addison, 


“Transported with the view, ’m lost 
in wonder, love, and praise.” 


Yes, but you long to see the wonder, love and praise 
reflected in the eye of a companion, and you want to 
babble forth, in a stream of small talk, the feelings that 
come frothing up to the surface of your soul. An 
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Aberdeen mother, busy at her wash tub, saw her little 
boy, who was playing alone out of doors, trip and fall 
in the street. Expecting the usual howl of agony, she 
was surprised to see the boy rise, rub his knee a little, 
and go on with his play. Half an hour later she went 
to the door to call him in, and as soon as he saw his 
mother, his face puckered up, and the howl, louder for 
the delay, came forth in full strength. 

“ Hoot awa, laddie,” said the mother, “ Fat gars ye 
greet noo ?” . 

“T tumelt in the street, mither, an’ scartit ma knee 
on the stanes ! Boo-hoo ! ” 

“That wis half an ’oor syne, laddie. Hoo wis’t ye 
didna greet than ?”’ 

“There wis naebody to greet till ! Boo-hoo!” 

Wonderful is the power of sympathy! Like that 
laddie, I have naebody to greet till, in my solitary tour 
through Java, and as I cannot greet in Dutch, I warn 
my friends in Singapore to expect outpourings when I 
return. 

Leaving Maos, the train speeds north-westwards, and 
in the gray light that precedes sunrise, Gunong Slamat 
is seen, the highest point but one in Java, the highest 
being S’meroe in the East, 11,500 ft. Slamat is 
10,800 ft. above the sea, and a fine curl of steam from 
its crater is visible from the train. Indigo, sugar, 
tapioca, and padi meet the eye on both sides of the line, 
but as the journey proceeds the country grows more 
broken and rugged, the population sparser, and culti- 
vation less marked. Padi, however, on flats or on 
_ terraces, is never out of sight. After Tjiamis the |} 
_ train enters the mountainous district of the Preanger | 
regencies, Which are said to contain the finest scenery \ 
in Java. Hills, twisted into every imaginable shape, 
form the outworks of great volcanoes. Petrified streams 
of lava, in a succession of ridges and gorges, resemble 
the feet and claws of gigantic dragons struck deep into 
the flesh of valleys below. Whether terraced with 
padi-fields or left to the thick, wild growth of Nature, 
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these ribbed hills are very picturesque. Water is here, 
too, hurling its brown floods, crested with white foam, 
over rocks and boulders in deep ravines. Vegetation 
is rich and abundant, according to the well-known 
principle of Nature, who gives most where least is 
required. Meanwhile the locomotive, panting and 
straining up the slope, runs the train into Tyibatoe, 
whence, changing carriages and leaving the main line, 
passengers for Garoet reach their destination in half an 
hour. Garoet is a pretty lttle town, so completely 
smothered in vegetation that as a rule you cannot see 
more than one house of it at a time. It les on the 
slightly undulating floor of a circular valley, and is 
almost completely shut in by mountains. The Hotel 
van Horck is near the railway-station, but is hid from 
sight in a garden of shady trees which gives impression 
of perfect isolation, and where two or three aviaries, 
stocked with some of the prettiest birds of Java, shew 
that the proprietor’s tastes are above the average. That 
this is a health-resort appears in the faces of the guests, 
when you first take your seat at the hotel table. Some 
hollow-cheeked, sad-eyed, colourless persons on the one 
hand, and some overcoloured, smoking-capped, and 
mufflered, on the other, sit in strong contrast to the 
healthy, ravenous animals who have come to use Garoet 
as a centre for adventures. I enjoy the conversation of 
these lusty young fellows, even though they speak in 
Dutch, and I don’t understand a word of it. Their 
language hisses and gurgles from their throats like the 
steam trom the crater they have visited, but their good 
humour is infectious, and a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine. By their side I am silent, but not 
solitary. Efforts to enter into conversation with Dutch- 
men in the interior of Java do not produce results 
equivalent to the labour expended. No Dutchinan ever 
tries to open a conversation, or address a remark to 
the stanger whom he finds seated next him at table. 
He waits till the stranger makes the first advance, and 
answers with ready politeness, but the dialogue ceases 
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after a few spasmodic attempts on my part to keep it 
up, for this is what usually happens. 

“ Do you speak English, sir ?” I begin. 

ce O-yes lk 

“Tam very glad you do, for it is several days since 
I either heard or used my native tongue.” 

“ O-yes !” 

“Tt is very beautiful country in this neighbourhood.” 

“ O-yes |” 

“Do you live here, or are you like myself a visitor ?” 

ce O-yes W2? 

- ©T don’t quite understand. I meant to ask if you 
stayed here, if you are a resident, you know, or a tra- 
veller ?” 

ce O-yes ee 

I take it for granted he is a traveller after this, and 
then ask : 

“ Are you going Hast or West ?” 

“ Q-yes !” 

Conversation thus leading me into a ewl-de-sac, I de- 
sist from it, and relapse into moody silence. Sometimes 
I try Malay, but in the first place the dialect spoken 
here differs in many ways from ours, and in the second, 
I have an impression that the Dutchmen take even less 
pains to learn Malay than the English do.* French is 
a better medium of communication. 

I visited none of the craters accessible from Garoet, 
for I went there to rest after the laborious journeying 
of the previous fortnight. The favourite excursion is 
to the crater of Papandajang, because it 1s the least try- 
ing; but one can see the crater without climbing the 
mountain, for it is a great hole blown out of the side of 
the hill, from the middle of which issues a long jet of 
steam. Through a pair of good glasses, the crater looks 
like ahuge stone quarry with a steam-crane hard at 
work at the bottom. ‘Tyikoerai, in the foreground, is a 


*T am told that it is bad form to speak Malay toa Dutchman ; 
but if so, all whom I addressed in that tongue replied in it with ready 
politeness. 
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fine figure of a mountain, and to the left (I am _sup- 
posing that the spectator is standing in Garoet, looking, 
towards Papandajang in the west) Gunong Galoeng- 
goeng rises in imposing massiveness, but to my mind 
the most impressive feature in the landscape is Gunong 
Goentoer on the right, with traces of comparatively 
recent lava-flows down its steep sides. The only ex- 
cursion I took was to the warm baths and lakes of Tyi- 
panas which are a few hundred feet up the southern 
slope of Gunong Goentoer, A drive of about an hour’s 
duration brings the visitor to the Pasanggrahan or rest 
house at Tjipanas, where for a moderate fee, a bath may 
be had in one of the streams that come boiling hot from 
the mountain side. From the rest-house a pretty rustic 
path leads through the woods and between terraces of 
small shallow lakes—hundreds of them—scooped out by 
Nature on the slope of the volcano. In all these lakes, 
native women were to be seen, with their sarongs tucked 
up above the knee, fishing with small baskets for a little 
animal which is esteemed a delicacy in these parts. It 
is something like a sand-louse, but whether it is fish or 
crustacean I could not determine. Some of the lakes 
swarm with gold and silver fish, whose bright scales 
flash prettily in the sunlight as they dart to and fro in 
the water, and there are other brilliantly coloured fish 
to be seen, for which alas, I could not find a name in 
my memory. Countless lizards, of the brown and gold 
variety commonly seen in the Singapore roads and com- 
pounds, shoot across the path, and hide themselves 
amongst the stones and grass of the terraces. From the 
lakes a charming view is to be had of the valley where 
Garoet lies surrounded by its guardian hills. The drive 
to and from _Tjipanas, which passes through the pic- 
turesque native villagé of Trogong, is a pleasant way of 
spending a forenoon in the rainy season, but one must be 
under shelter shortly after midday, for the rain comes 
with unfailing regularity in the afternoon, and the rest 
of the day is cold, damp, and miserable. But with the 
morning, the wretchedness of the previous night is for- 
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gotten ; the sun, looking over the hills, wakens the 
birds in the neighbouring aviaries, a thousand pigeons 
roucowlent outside your windows, and tumbling out of 
bed you hurry to the bathroom, where the water, almost 
ice-cold, sends a delicious shiver through your frame, 
and completes the process of wakening. <A school-fellow 
of mine, now a respected parish minister in Hdinburgh, 
once preached as a candidate for a country parish in 
Scotland, and stayed for a few days with one of the 
elders. When the election took place, another candi- 
date was appointed, and a friend of the former who 
knew his worth and fitness for the post expressed his 
surprise to the elder that a less qualitied man had been 
chosen. 

“Ay,” said the elder, as he thought of certain dis- 
turbances of the usual household routine insisted on by 
the young minister, “Wha wad tak ’ a daelicket chap 

like thon that needit a bath ilka mornin’ ?” 

' From Garoet to Buitenzorg, the railway passes through 
scenery, which, though I am a globe-trotter in the mean- 
time, I confess to be finer than anything I have ever yet 
seen. Fora long time the train winds—twists, I should say 
rather, for the turnings are often very abrupt—through 
what may be called the environs of Gunong Goentoer. 
Round that central peak, as round a citadel, stand lofty 
walls of voleanic rock, with a steep face turned to the 
volcano, and a gentler, green slope on the other side. 
Baby cones, wooded or cultivated to the summit, stand 
like guard houses beyond the fortifications. I call them 
baby cones, comparing them to the towering mass of 
Goentoer, but the smallest of them rises a thousand feet 
above the level of the line, and that again is nearly 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. Right 
and left, up and down, sometimes needing the assistance 
of an extra engine behind to conquer the heavy grad- 
ients, the train pushes its way, the whistle wakening 
weird echoes among the mountains, and the traveller 
catching his breath as he looks downward into awesome 
gorges, over which the line is carried by slender bridges 
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that seem built of matches. Half-way between Soeka- 
boemi and Buitenzorg there has been a tremendous land 
slip on the line, and the train goes across the abyss at a 
snail’s pace by a temporary bridge of beams with great 
spaces between. Though it was raining heavily at the 
time, most of the passengers got out of the train and 
walked across the gap, but not thinking my weight 
sufficient to endanger the safety of the train, I sat where 
T was, and congratulated myself on my conspicuous dry- 
ness ‘when. the more nervous passengers returned to 
their seats dripping and uncomfortable. Approaching 
Buitenzorg the line makesa great detowr round the 
base of the famous Gunong Salak, which looms omi- 
nously overhead. On the other side of the line, far 
away, is Gunong Gede, on the slopes of which stands 
the sanatorium where the sick may invoke the physician 
for daily treatment with use of mendicaments. Sublime 
as the scenery is, the traveller is heartily glad when 
after seven hours and-a-half on the journey the train at 
last draws up at Buitenzorg, and pities those who have 
another hour and-a-half before them to Batavia. 

On this journey through the Preanger I noted the 
frequency of names beginning with the syllable Tj 
(Chi). Nearly every station on the line from Garoet to 
Buitenzorg has a name beginning with these three 
letters, and the map gives names of mountains and 
towns by the hundred with this mysterious prefix. 
Though a Dutchman is the last person to whom one 
would apply for information, I made the attempt in this 
case. I began in the usual way to a fellow traveller. 

“ Do you speak English, Sir ?” 

“Q-yes !” (of course). 

“ What is the meaning of the syllable 77 with which 
all the names here begin ?” 

“Oh, I do-on’t kno-ow. I sink it means pless. Yes, 
Isink zo. Pless, town like as de English town in de 
namen Stock-town, Darlingtown and Norzamptown. I 
sink it means dat. O-yes!”* This is more than I 


*T learned later (from an Englishman) that 7ji means water, 
or stream. . 
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usually got from the Dutchmen whom I bothered for 
information, and I should add that though their infor- 
mation was often limited and sometimes wrong, they 
gave what they could, when asked, with a hearty and 
pleasant politeness. It may be that the impassable 
barrier of language between question and questioned 
made the actual information of the latter seem smaller 
than it was, but the great dam across his river of know- 
ledge allowed only feeble driblets of information to 
escape in my direction. 


Hore, Betinvur, Burrenzora, 
April 14th, 1896. 


XVIII. 


Tur Bente Vur.—A Drioramic Errect.—PLacue oF 
Fures.—Tue Govurnor-Generau’s Park.—Mrs. Rarrins’ 
Monument.— W HITEWASH.—['HE GARDEN.—NU1L BIEN Sans 
Mat. —Tae Power or Prayver.—Burrenzore To BATAVIA. 
—Meerster Cornetis.—Doutcn Opinion or RaArriEs.— 
Batavia AND EnGaLisH AGAIN. 


HE Hotel Bellevue at Buitenzorg well deserves its 
name, for the outlook from the back verandah com- 
mands a ravishing combination of river, woodland and 
mountain. For a bedroom on the long gallery fronting 
the view the visitor is charged one guilder extra per 
day, which as he did not make the view and does not 
guarantee that the scenery shall be clear of mist, is 
rather an imposition on the part of the proprietor. Hot 
and dirty from the long railway journey, and thinking 
of anything but scenery, the traveller can hardly repress 
a cry of surprise and delight, when the hotel boy,’ bring- 
ing his baggage into the bedroom, flings open the door at 
the back, and the belle vue flashes upon his sight amid 
the glories of sunset. It is neither grand nor sublime, 
but is softly beautiful, with a quiet, restful beauty, grate- 
ful to eyes that have been straining upwards to lofty 
peaks, and piercing the darkness of deep ravines. The 
hotel verandah seems to be built amongst the higher 
branches of tall trees, whose leaves the wind at every 
breath blows against the balcony. From this crow’s 
nest, you look downwards a hundred feet, to a rapid 
river in whose brown flood Javanese ladies are bathing 
the live-long day, kicking the turbid water into creamy 
white, and making the air merry with their shrieks. 
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Men bathe there too, but they do it in a business-like 
way—a plunge or two over the head, and then back to 
the shore, while the women are rolling, tumbling, kick- 
ing, splashing, laughing and shrieking in the water from 
morning to night. Then, away, over undulating slopes 
of green foliage, your gaze takes in the bold outlines of 
Gunong Salak, the nearest peak bearing an amusing 
resemblance to a barrister hurrying along the corridors 
of the Law Courts, with his gown bagging out in the 
breeze behind him. To right and left, the fainter out- 
lines of distant mountains give some impression of the 
extent of the view. Nature produced a magnificent 
dioramic effect for my entertainment on the evening of 
my arrival. It was raining.in Buitenzorg, but there was 
a clear patch in the sky on the western horizon, and 
when the setting sun looked through this peephole for a 
parting look atthe scene, before retiring for the night, a 
flood of amber light poured over the landscape. Gunong 
Salak lost its green hue, and blazed like an enormous 
nugget of burnished gold. The billowy carpet of green 
fohage that stretches from the spectator’s feet to the 
base of the mountain also lost its green, and wet with 
rain, it sparkled with a myriad stars of golden light. 
The more distant parts of the scene seemed draped with 
a fine golden gauze, while three invisible mountain peaks 
in the west, intercepting the sun’s rays, threw three long 
wedges of blue-gray shadow across the sky. I had 
scarcely time to notice the gorgeous effects of the amber 
hght, when nature proceeded to turn on the other colours 
of her lime-hght apparatus. The golden amber changed 
rapidly to a delicate rose pink, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by a rich orange, and that again by a deep 
crimson, each successive change developing the points of 
the landscape in a truly marvellous manner, and finally 
the crimson deepened into black, and the scene dis- 
appeared with it, leaving the spectators listening to the 
patter of the rain on roof and trees, and to the common 
reflection that if we had seen those brilliant colours on 
canvas, we should have pronounced them unnatural and 
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impossible. And then the flies came. Buitenzorg in the 
rainy season endures a nightly plague of flies, which is 
due I think tothe proximity of the great Botanical ' 
Garden. When the rain falls at night, as it usually does, 
these flies come in clouds for shelter into the houses and 
verandahs, attracted by the lamp light. They are little 
dark-yellow insects with transparent wings, rather like 
the flying ants that shed their wings about lamps and 
tables in Singapore, but smaller in size, and they flutter 
in myriads round the lamps, their frizzled and wriggling 
bodies falling like rain round the light, and of course on 
any one who is sitting near. They select your face, your 
hands, the back of your neck, the interior of your coat 
sleeve, to perform their dying agonies, and life is a 
burden until the earliest hour at which one can with self- 
respect seek the protection of the mosquito curtain. At 
dinner, one eats with what gusto he can, at a table 
covered with uncountable millions of fluttering, wrig- 
gling, crawling and expiring insects. The glasses are 
capped with small plates, so that your drink is saved 
from fly-sauce, but it is the only thing that escapes. I 
think that the irruption of these pests into the hotel 
dining room could easily be prevented if the proprietor 
would give. himself the trouble. Light gauze curtains 
hung over the door-ways would be quite sufficient. As 
things are managed at present, the boys light the lamps 
in the dining room at 6 p.m., and from that time till 8 
p-m., the dinner hour, the insects have free access to the 
table. When the guests are seated, the doors are shut, 
making the room unpleasantly hot, and, while fresh 
irruptions are prevented, shutting in the swarms that 
have already arrived. Then the proprietor comes from 
his sanctum and beams pleasantly through his spectacles 
on the struggles of his guests to keep their plates clear 
of the obnoxious insects. It was a happy inspiration of 
the Jews to give the name Beelzebub (Lord of Flies) to 
the Devil, and struggling with the swarms of insects at 
Buitenzorg I began to think that poor Pharaoh’s punish- 
ment was greater than he deserved. As I said above, I 
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think this plague is due to the neighbourhood of the 
Botanical Garden, and itis thus one of the penalties 
Buitenzorg has to pay for the possession of one of the 
finest gardens in the world, if not the finest. Buitenzorg 
is the Garden, and the Garden is Buitenzorg. All roads 
‘in Buitenzorg lead to the Garden; you start for a walk 
along a road that seems to lead you straight in the oppo- 
site direction, but ere long you bring up at another 
entrance to it, or find that you are skirting one of its 
boundaries. Now the Singapore Garden is hard to beat, 
and in Peradeniya Garden one thinks that, beautiful as 
it is, it is superior to Mr. Ridley’s kingdom, chiefly in the 


matter of size, but in Buitenzorg one feels himself in a ‘ 


place that has no rival in this quarter of the globe. At 
the end of the Garden nearest the railway station is a 
fine demesne surrounding the palace of the Governor- 
General. This demesne is like an Hnglish nobleman’s 
park, a wide expanse of sward shaded by stately trees, 
under which herds of deer are browsing. The palace is 
a long, white one-storied pavilion, with a pillared front, 
and crowned with a pepper-box that looks as if it had 
been stolen from the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square. There is a pretty artificial lake in the grounds, 
containing some specimens of the Victoria Regia in full 
leaf and flower; and atthe farther end of the lake, 
under a circular canopy supported by staring white 
pillars, is a marble monument to the memory of Mrs. 
Raffles, who died at Buitenzorg in 1814, while her hus- 
band was Lieutenant-Governor of Java. Thisis usually, 
but inaccurately, spoken of as “Lady Raffles’ monument,” 
but Raffles was not knighted until 1816, the year in 
which he married his second wife, who properly bore 
the title. The Dutch Government keep the monument 
in good repair,—indeed the whitewash on the pillars and 
the tar on the steps were quite fresh when I visited the 
spot. ‘he Dutch have an extraordinary love for white- 
wash. It looks neat and clean, it is a cheap and easy 
method of hiding dirt, but how their eyes can stand the 
glare of its whiteness in the sunlight, I do not under- 
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stand. The railway stations in Java are all whitewashed, 
and the traveller, whose eyes have been wandering over 
a soft green landscape is half blinded when the train 
draws up beside walls and pillars of blistering white. 
All the European houses, from the Governor-General’s 
palaces to the simple “ but an’ ben” of town or country, 
are painted staring white, wherever the material of which 
they are built will take on the colour. There is no ad- 
mixture of softer tints to tone down the dazzling white- 
ness. Sofond are the Dutch of whitewash that they 
cannot even allow the common red flower-pot to retain 
its natural colour. The red-brown of the flower-pot is a 
soft and agreeable contrast to the green of the plant 
that grows in it, but the Dutch do not think so; they 
send out their kebun* with a pail of whitewash and a 
brush to enforce conformity in the matter of colour on 
their flower-pots. This done, the flower-pots are placed 
on pedestals, also whitewashed, and arranged in patterns 
on the grass-plots round the houses. To look out of a 
Java hotel after dark is to imagine oneself in a church- 
yard, the flower-pots and pedestals loom in dull gray 
through the darkness, and it is easy to fancy one sees 
ghosts playing hide-and-seek amongst the tomb-stones. 
The Garden in places wounds, with these stabs of glaring 
white, eyes that are otherwise delighted and refreshed 
by the beauty of the scene. 

Is man’s delight in a garden a retrospect or a pros- 
pect? Or is it either? According to the ancient Semite 
story man’s existence began in a garden, and he looks 
forward to a garden for its blissful continuance. Ac- 
cording to the modern story, woven by the fabulists of 
Science, retrospect is the chief factor in our delight in a 
garden, a subconscious reminiscence (if one may use the 
terms) of the period when man was a tailed animal, 
arboreal in his habits. At least, I suppose, this is the 
account they would give of the peculiar pleasure hu- 
manity has in gardens. Had the weather been better, 


* Anglice, gardener. 
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I should have enjoyed more the great Garden at Buiten- 
zorg, but as rain was almost certain to come every after- 
noon, I had to make my visits in the morning and in the 
heat of the day. One afternoon was fine, and tempted me 
out to the Garden, where, when I had reached the point 
furthest from shelter and from carriage-stands, down 
came the rain in torrents, and punished me well for being 
deluded by the treacherous smiles of Nature. Visiting the 
Garden under these conditions, I did not see it to the best 
advantage, but the little I saw was enough to give me 
a lasting impression of the magnificence of the place, 
and also of the immense labour and expense incurred by 
the Dutch Government in the upkeep of this most use- 
ful as well as most beautiful pleasaunce. It is a Para- 
dise ; not only for the tourist, but for the scientist ; and 
an excellent provision of laboratories, &c., is made for 
the wants of foreign botanists who come to the Garden 
of Bogor for study. I shall not attempt to describe the 
beauties of this Paradise;it would require months of 
idle rambling through its leafy avenues and terraced 
walks to qualify one to describe them. Suffice it to say 
that I walked in a dim religious light in great naves of 
stately trees, with transepts opening to right and left; 
that I strolled on pretty walks by lake and pond ; that 
I sat on frequent garden seats, looking round upon the 
rich and varied foliage of the trees, admiring the bril- 
hant colouring of the flowers, and listening to the 
myriad sounds of bird and insect life; that I wandered 
into open spaces, where the mountains that surround 
Buitenzorg come into view, giving a new glory to the 
scene, (notably Gunong Gede, which looks like Arthur’s 
Seat as seen across Salisbury Crags from the north, 
magnified ten diameters,) and finally that I felt in all 
my walks how completely the ever varying and yet ever 
beautiful scene beggared description. Buitenzorg is the 
Dutch translation of Sans Souci, and means “ Beyond 
Care;” as I left the place I thought the name would 
be appropriate if it were not for the weather and the 
flies. There is always something, you know. The 
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sweets of life would not be so sweet, had we not to take 
an occasional sip of the sour, but when you have to sip 
flies in soup and sauce, you grumble that the sourness 
is not given in another form. And rain is most irri- 
tating. There is neither farmer nor tourist who does 
not believe that the weather is the most badly-worked 
system in the universe and that it will never be right 
until he was control of it. Asa tourist myself, I sub- 
scribe to the belief that there is room for considerable 
improvement, though as to human management of the 
’ system, I doubt whether that would not make matters 
worse. ‘There was once an auld wife trudging to mar- 
ket in the teeth of a fierce, cold wind, which caught her 
petticoats and flung them closely round her legs so 
that she could scarcely move, which caught her basket 
and parcels, and all but succeeded in wrenching 
them from her grasp, which caught her breath so that 
she could hardly breathe, which caught and touzled her 
gray hair—a frightful wind. The good old creature 
struggled on bravely against the tempest, panting ear- 
nest prayers to heaven that the wind might change. 
Her prayer was answered, but meanwhile she had 
reached the market,and was on her way homeagain. She 
repented her interference with the management of the 
weather, and wished she had let well alone. The moral 
of this tale is that we should accept what comes with 
resignation and fortitude, but as the elements took an 
unfair and cruel advantage of the good women’s piety, 
there is another moral to the story, which I leave my 
readers to infer for themselves. 

From Buitenzorg to Batavia, the traveller is again 
on the line of the Nederlands Indische Spoorweg Maats- 
chappij, and is borne rapidly down to the plains through 
plantations of tea, coffee, tapioca and rice, and through 
exquisite landscapes of woodland and mountain. Near 
Batavia, the train passes Meester Cornelis, where in 1811 
the English troops under Sir Samuel Achmuty defeated 
the Dutch, and almost in that one battle broke the two- 
century old Dutch power in Java. Curiously enough, 
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the “ Guide to West Java” makes no allusion to this, 
though it is eloquent and gossippy about many other 
things. So strangely is history taught in this part of 
the world, that I have conversed with Dutchmen who 
did not know until I spoke that the British had once 
occupied the island. ‘These, however, were few, but as 
I had come to Java in the hope of picking up some 
popular ideas about Sir Stamford Raffles in the country 
which he served so well as Governor, I was astonished 
to find that the Dutchmen who had heard his name had 
only two ideas about him,—first that he was a very 
clever man, and second that he was a violent and un- 
reasonable enemy of the Dutch. I admit that Raffles 
was violently opposed to the Dutch after the cession of 
Java, and his transference to Bencoolen, but that his 
hostility was unreasonable is another matter, and de- 
pends on one’s point of view. Reading Raffles’ account 
of his troubles with the Dutch, all Englishmen must 
sympathise with their own side, and if there be question 
of unreasonableness anywhere, it seems to lie chiefly on 
the other side. Reaching Batavia, I found myself 
amongst friends, and was not left to the mercenary hos- 
pitality of hotels. It was delightful to hear and speak 
my own tongue again, and to be able to pour out freely 
the criticisms on men and things Javanese which had 
been corked up in my mind for weeks. 


' Baravia, 
April 17th, 1896. 


V.4e.S 


ADVANTAGE OF SEEING THE CAPITAL LAST.—BatravlA.— 
Tue Business QuARTER.—WELTEVREDEN AND THE Kon- 
INGSPLEIN.—THE ScuHurrerty.—WaterLoo PLEIN AND 
THE Lion or Bertaium.—Historican Fictions.—T'ue 
Ersnotoaicaa Museumm—Tse River—Txan Forr.— 
VEHICLES.—Ciuss AND Banps.—ReEputTation FoR Un- 
HEALTHINESS.— THE ACHINESE War.—OVERWHELMING AT- 
TRACTIONS OF YOUNG ENGLISHMEN.—SOLACEMENTS IN EXILe. 


T is an advantage to go from the confines to the centre 
of a great country, instead of going from the centre 
outward, for travelling about at the extremities of the 
capital’s influence, where nevertheless its influence is 
strong, one is prepared to visit the capital with a more 
intelligent interest than if he had begun his journey 
there, even though he had primed himself with the in- 
formation of guide books and histories. A persuasion 
of this kind follows the traveller as he moves slowly in- 
ward from the circumference, through deepening life 
and activities, toward the centre; and by the time the 
capital is reached the wanderer has gathered, perhaps 
unconsciously, a mass of information both important 
and trivial that enables him at once to look out for 
what is most worth seeing and to see it with more under- 
standing. Itis in this way that I have seen Nether- 
lands India. Beginning with occasional picnics to the 
Karimon and other small islands, and with two flying 
visits to Deliand Langkat in Sumatra, my route has been 
from the outskirts of civilisation to the centre of fashion 
and Government, ,from Celebes via Sumbawa, Lombok, 
Bali, and provincial Java to Batavia. It has thus been 
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possible to see a great deal of Netherlands-India, super- 
ficially perhaps, because naturally the surface only pre- 
sents itself to the traveller who skims lightly, and if he 
be a foreigner, often unintelligently, over the country. 
Still to have seen the country, even though it be only 
the surface, is something gained, and where is the man 
who does not believe that he can see as far through a 
stone wall as his neighbours ? 

Batavia, the head and centre of the great executive 
and administrative system of a great and prosperous 
Colony, is a large city well spread out on an extensive 
plain, formerly a swamp. Sanitary considerations have 
removed its harbour to Tanjong Priok, a distance of ten 
miles. The reason of it I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but every town of importance in Netherlands India 
is built on a swamp, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that there is, in nearly all instances, abundance of 
higher ground in the immediate neighbourhood. Bata- 
via proper is the business-quarter of the town, the resi- 
dential quarter is Weltevreden, where on the four sides 
of the wide Koningsplein stand rows of fine houses, and 
thence to Meester Cornelis the country is dotted with 
innumerable splashes of white and dark green—the neat 
pavilions of the Huropean inhabitants in their little 
shady plots of garden. After the noisy wharves and 
streets of Singapore, after the crowded and _ lively 
throughfares of Sourabaya, Batavia seems quiet, almost 
dead. I wandered through the empty streets of the 
business-quarter, where it was hard to believe I was not 
at Boro Boedoer again. Not a soul in sight, hardly a 
sign of life, not even a stray dog; merchants and 
bankers were at work in their offices, but no trace of their 
work was visible on the outside. Their offices looked like 
the back verandahs of a Java hotel when the guests have 
retired to assimilate their rijst tafel. Remarking on this, I 
was informed that only financial business is transacted in 
Batavia, the real business, with all its concomitant noise 
and bustle, is done at Tanjong Priok, ten miles away ; 
but when I actually saw Tandjong Priok some days 
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later, I was struck neither by its noise nor its bustle ; 
the Javanese coolie is quiet, deliberate, and slug- 
gish in his movements, so that I missed on the 
wharves of Priok the crowd of eager, jabbering, shout- 
ing and active Chinamen to be seen at Singapore. 
Spared the noise and bustle incident to business by the 
distance of its harbour, Batavia enjoys a decorous and 
slumberous calm, most appropriate to an official centre. 
Weltevreden has a reposeful beauty quite its own. ‘The 
Koningsplein in the heart of it is a magnificent expanse 
of turf, much larger than the Esplanade. at Singapore ; 
a paved walk shaded by fine trees goes round its four 
sides, and broad drives, lined with public buildings and 
houses of well-to-do residents, complete its surroundings. 
Here lives the Resident of Batavia, and here the Goy- 
ernor-General has a palace for his use when he can tear 
himself away from his country retreat at Buitenzorg. 
Here stands the celebrated Hthnological Museum, and 
over the trees on another sideis to be seen the dome of 
Willem’s Kerk, a circular building of nondescript 
architecture, resembling a white mustard pot with a 
black lid. One misses the spoon. Here the English 
residents have a cricket and tennis club, with a small 
wooden pavilion, and the rudiments of a golf-club. I 
had a round of golf one afternoon, and found the greens 
sadly in need of repair, but what can be done when the 
Dutch troops parade on the plain, and solid Dutch 
officers on small ponies delight to ride over the greens, 
leaving traces as if heavy artillery had been dragged 
across them? Here, if one is fortunate, the free travel- 
ler may gloat over the sufferings of his fellow-country- 
men at Schutterz) drill. The Schuttery is an institution 
which stinks in the nostrils of all Huropeans, Dutch and 
aliens alike. All Huropeans, except consuls and the 
physically unfit are compelled under the severest 
penalties to serve in this corps, consequently there is a 
run on the consulships, and countries such as Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Peru and Hcuador have flourishing 
consulates in all the cities of Netherlands-India, with’ 
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which these countries never do a cent’s worth of busi- 
ness. One gentleman who succeeded in getting the 
post of Acting-Consul for Siam, thinking it involved no 
trouble, is now ina state of nervous apprehension, owing 
to rumours that the King of Siam means to visit Java. 
The “Guide to West Java” is ironical on the subject, 
its author being no doubt an unwilling conscript—* In 
general it may be said that the military spirit of a 
schutter is in direct proportion to the highness of his 
rank in the corps.” In British Colonies, the military 
services of aliens are not required, and would not be 
accepted if offered, unless in great emergencies. [| 
suppose the feeling is that aliens might be unreliable 
when trouble arose. In forcing aliens to serve, the 
Dutch Government probably has the feeling that they 
would be the only reliable persons in time of need. 
Englishmen complain that their officers (Dutchmen, or 
so-called Dutchmen, with sixty-three sixty-fourths of 
black blood in them, as they sometimes are) take plea- 
sure in putting special slights upon them on account of 
their nationality, but I fear that Englishmen with the 
primary grievance of compulsory service under a foreign 
government are inclined to be insubordinate toward 
their officers, white or nigger, and get themselves into 
trouble in consequence. The punishments inflicted are 
fines and imprisonment, the latter being regarded as a 
joke, for the schutter prisoner can choose the hours and 
date of his confinement, and can make himself as com- 
fortable in his cell as he pleases. There is no humorous 
side to the fines, to the men who pay them at least. 
A Scotchman burst out laughing in the ranks during 
drill one day, and was fined five guilders for the 
offence. In vain he pleaded that he had just seen the 
point of a joke made at the dinner-table three days 
before ; the authorities, were inexorable, and the fine 
had to be paid. Which, under the circumstances, was 
very severe. It is hard to see what good the schutterd 
does either to the Dutch or to the foreigners of whose 
‘helplessness they take advantage. It reminds me of 
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the custom that prevailed in Rome during the middle 
ages, of driving all the Jews in the city to church on 
Easter-day. With what reluctance they went, and 
what good Christians they became afterwards, might be 
pondered by the Dutch officials who control the train- 
bands of Netherlands India. 

Besides the Koningsplein, Weltevreden possesses 
another large open space, the Waterloo-plein. Here, 
amongst other monuments, there is a column in com- 
memoration of the victory at Waterloo, and of the 
valiant deeds wrought by the Lion of Belgium on that 
glorious day. The Lion himself is at the top of the 
monument, looking for all the world like a cockroach on 
the top of a bed post. Pray forgive the simile, but one 
compares unfamiliar things with familiar, and the latter 
part of the similitude has become very familiar to me 
in the Java hotels. One is astonished and amused at 
the modifications of the history taught in British 
schools, that one meets in travelling. I suppose that 
everybody out of Belgium and Java knows that the 
Lion of Belgium went yelping to Brussels like a pariah 
dog after the skirmish at Quatre-bras, but here he is on 
the monument, (lion above and lyim’ below, as_ the 
American globe-trotter pithily put it), looking as if he 
believed that he had been at Waterloo, and carried 
despatches for the Duke of Wellington, lke poor Jos 
Sedley. I wonder if men are always conscious lars 
and humbugs when they write history or compose 
epitaphs. They let fancy and patriotism take them 
captive, and when they are not inventing falsehoods, they 
are not always telling the whole truth. It occurred 
to me for example as I looked at the Waterloo monu- 
ment, how seldom Englishmen mention the fact that 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada was accomplished 
with the help of a Dutch fleet. 

An institution which no one visiting Batavia should 
fail to see is the Museum. It is by far the finest 
museum in this part of the world, and contains what 
may be called a perfect ethnological exhibition of 
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Malaya from Sumatra in the West to New Guinea in 
the Kast. Its scope is confined to ethnology, ancient 
and modern ; there are no collections illustrating the 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy of the country. In 
the entrance hall, there are some curious old bronze 
cannon, with complicated ornamentation, and some with 
their mouths worked into the shape of dragons’ heads. 
The visitor then enters a room devoted to the Hindu 
and Buddhist relics of ancient Java,—images of Buddha, 
Siva, Brahma, Doorga, Ganesa, and other ci-devant 
deities of the Javanese, collected from the thousand 
ruined temples in the island. It is impossible to 
give details of the marvellous ethnological collection, 
through which the visitor passes slowly, with the wish 
in his mental background that he had longer time to 
spend in the place. Gruesome caricatures of the human 
form divine, especially of the face, are arranged along 
the sides of the rooms ; they are intended, so far as I 
could judge, for use in the native drama or in religious 
processions. Revolting representations of different 
modes of execution in vogue now and formerly in the 
various parts of Netherlands India hold the spectator’s 
eye with a horrible fascination, They are of native 
manufacture, and they are materials for my future 
nightmares. Excellent models of all styles of native 
architecture, and of all kinds of native implements, are 
scattered about the rooms, and the great variety of 
figured cloths and tapestries from all quarters of the 
Archipelago is sure to excite interest, if not admiration. 
In a strong-room there are preserved the regalia, or 
rather the royal jewels, of the late Rajah of Lombok, 
taken as spoil in the recent war. They are interesting 
in themselves, as well as for their associations. 

A river winds its way through Weltevreden and 
Batavia, and as in Sourabaya, the Dutch have embank- 
ed it, and made it look as like the canals of home ag 
possible. Flights of stone steps descend to the water’s 
edge at frequent intervals, chiefly used by Javanese 
women for washing themselves and their clothes, An 
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old fort, whose green glacis is shaded by fine old trees, 
stands by the riverside at Weltervreden, and a gray 
tower looks over the battlements, from the top of which 
Tshould imagine a good view of the town might be had ; 
but how to get to the top of it, [did not find. Morning 
and evening the streets are lively with carriages—the 
stately mijlord (a kind of Victoria) with its pair of 
horses, the ricketty, swaying sadoe (for thus is dos-d-dos 
corrupted in the capital), the spick and span private 
dog-cart with fast trotting Australian horse, and the 
indescribable ha-ha, used by natives only, which 
resembles a cross between a milk-cart and a farmer’s 
gig. The passengers have to scramble into the ha-ha 
over the wheel, and they are of a class that is indiffer- 
ent to mud on their clothes. With these vehicles, and 
in addition to them a steam tramway, and a suburban 
railway, getting about from place to place over a city 
so scattered as Batavia is done easily and quickly. 
Batavia contains two large European Clubs, the 
Concordia and the Harmonie, to the latter of which I 
was introduced. It was my misfortune that no perfor- 
mance by the Staff Band, said to be the best in the 
East, took place during my four days’ stay in the 
capital. It is a very small and inconsiderable place 
in Netherlands-India that has not at least a weekly 
musical evening, when a military band discourses short 
selections of popular music interspersed with long inter- 
vals for rest and refreshment. Maarten Maartens says 
that in singing a Dutch hymn you go to sleep and wake 
up again between the notes ; in listening to a Dutch 
band you can do that, and also have breakfast, between 
the pieces. That, however, isin the outlying districts 
of the Dutch Indies ; Iam sorry I cannot speak from 
experience of the celebrated band of the metropolis. 
Batavia has a most unenviable reputation for 
unhealthiness, but as one travels about the world, one 
learns that such reputations are in the main gross 
exaggerations. Of the unhealthiness of the old harbour, 
there can be no doubt ; the proof of it is that even the 
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Dutch Government felt it necessary to take up their 
harbour and walk with it to Tanjong Priok, but I am 
assured that Weltevreden, where the Europeans chiefly 
live, is not worse than Singapore which, we are 
accustomed to boast, is one of the healthiest places in 
the Kast. But Singapore has a dreadful reputation in 
England ; I discovered that, when I accepted my 
appointment there, in the arguments that friends made 
use of to dissuade me from rushing to certain death. 

Signs of the new outbreak of hostilities in Atjeh are 
visible both in Batavia and at Tanjong Priok ; there is 
great activity in military circles, and in the harbour 
three large steamers of the Paketvaart Maatschappij are 
lying in readiness for transport-service, but I do not 
think that the Government of Java has even yet decided 
to bring the war to a decisive end, for the profits of 
certain individuals connected with the commissariat are 
great, and as there isa large yearly vote, passed as a 
matter of course, for the war in Sumatra, it seems a 
pity that some respectable families should be deprived 
of an income by the proper conquest of Atjeh.* 

T have felt more at home in Batavia than anywhere 
else in my recent wanderings. Surrounded as I was 
by friends and acquaintances, who speak English, and 
who do their utmost to make the visitor welcome, it 
could not be otherwise. The British community, though 
small—it is under fifty, I think—seems to enjoy itself 
very well in Batavia. A Dutchman is nowhere with his 
young countrywomen, when an Englishman appears on 
the scene at a dinner, a dance, a picnic, or a tennis 
party. I know this, because several healthy young 
Britons told me so, and I don’t think they would deceive 
me about trifles of this kind. They say this is another 
reason for the intense dislike with which the Dutch 
regard the English. ‘There is some confirmation of the 
flattering estimate the younger English have of their 


* It is needless to add that the spasm of activity is over, and the 
war has resumed its former state. It will soon be used asa synonym 
for eternity. 
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attractions, in the fact that not a few of them in Java 
succeed in winning the hearts and hands of Dutch 
ladies. And fortunes, too, not seldom. Even though 
they do not attain this summit of bliss, they are fond of 
fluttering merrily round those houses where live the 
young and pretty Netherlanders, like moths round a 
candle, and thus they contrive to make their exile in a 
strange land, in spite of the Schuttery, a pleasant and 
agreeable one. 


s.s. Gouvernor-Generaal Mever, 
Ruro Srratt, 
April 20th, 1896. 


XX, 


GENERAL [mpRESSIONS OF NETHERLANDS-I[NpIA.—LImMItT- 
ED Extent or Durca Inruvence.—Ferriniry or IsLanps 
DUE TO THEIR Voncantc Oriain.—NaturaAL BEAutTy DUE 
TO SAME Cause.—Do tHE DuTcH MAKE THE MOST OF 
THEIR Possessions ?—Lack or EnTERPRISE.—MoNOoPOLY.— 
Native Artirupe to Dutcn Rute.—Anri-Kurorran SEnN- 
TIMENTS IN JAVA.—DourtcH anp British Rute ComPpareD.— 
Home Comrorts AND CoNVENIENCES.—Pusniic WorKxs.— 
Possisie Errects oF tHE AcHIn War. 


OW that my tour through the Netherlands-Indies 
has come to an end, now that its discomforts and 
inconveniences are totally forgotten, and its many won- 
ders and pleasures have become like the memory of a 
beautiful dream, I must bring my narrative to an end 
also, but not before putting on record some general 
impressions of the country and people in the great east- 
ern empire of the Dutch. These will occupy the next 
two or three letters. I have not attempted, nor shall I 
attempt, any account of the Dutch system of govern- 
ment, nor have I, after the manner of ambitious globe- 
trotters, copied statistics out of books to give solidity 
and weight to these fugitive papers. I tell what I see, 
report what I hear,—sometimes,—and say what I think, 
giving simply my own impressions—poor things may be, 
but mine own, as Touchstone might say. I have taken 
the Dutch Government for granted in these letters, as 
in descriptions of scenery I have taken the sky for 
granted, and as in sketching the natives I have assumed 
that they possess the usual complement of limbs. My 
travels brought me into contact with very few Govern- 
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ment officials, and with still fewer persons able to give 
the foreigner a rational and intelligible account of the 
life before his eyes, that moulded his conversation, when 
conversation was possible, into a series of questions. 
This was unfortunate, but I left Singapore in a hurry 
without time to supply myself with letters of introduc- 
tion. Dutch life in hotels, and native life in field and 
kampong, the mixture of both on railway and steamer, 
afford abundant material for description to the tra- 
veller who merely skims the surface of things, while 
government, finance, and economics may be left to the 
politician who wanders over the earth in search of ideas. 
I am conscious, however, of being at a disadvantage in 
seeing country and people from the under side. 
Altogether, during the years I have been in the Hast, 
I have seen Netherlands-India from N. E. Sumatra to 
Celebes, a line of travel which forms an arc of nearly 
two thousand miles in length ; and the fact that so long 
a line can be drawn in the Dutch Indies, and that too 
without touching Borneo, Timor, New Guinea, or the 
hundred islands of the Molucca Archipelago, shows the 
enormous extent of territory nominally under the 
dominion of Holland. I say nominally, because in large 
tracts of Netherlands-India there is little more than 
the shadow of the Dutch power. With the exception 
of Java, in no island that I have visited is the Huropean 
authority paramount. Every one knows the state of 
affairs in Achin, but there are other districts of Sumatra, 
where the European official is unknown, and where I 
doubt if the natives know the colour of the Dutch flag. 
In Bali, beyond the Dutch settlements in Boeleling and 
Singaradja, the whole island is given up to native rule. 
Lombok is still unsettled in the interior, notwithstand- 
ing the recent military operations, and Dutch influence 
does not seem to extend further than afew miles inland 
from the west coast. All Celebes, except the Dutch 
settlements in the northern arm (Menado, Gorontalo, 
&c.) and the little territory of Macassar in the south, is 
ruled. by native chiefs, most of whom are not “advised” 
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by assistant residents or controleurs. In short the 
Dutch have merely established themselves on a few 
coast settlements in the islands of the Archipelago, 
where they build forts with guns pointing inland, and 
whence they send European advisers to the least for- 
midable of the native chiefs, waiting patiently till the 
incessant rivalries and wars between the native rulers 
reduce the tribes to a condition in which their subjug- 
ation becomes easy and safe. This policy reminds me 
of the French sportsman who went out pheasant shoot- 
ingonan English preserve. A pheasant appeared, trot- 
ting fearlessly along the path. The Frenchman raised his 
gun to his shoulder, and the game-keeper shouted 
“ Don’t shoot, Mossoo! Don’t shoot!” “ Mais non, mon 
ami,” replied the sportsman. “I wait until he stop.” 
There is nothing corresponding to the Pax Britannica 
in the Netherlands-Indies, and though it might be too 
much to say that the Dutch encourage inter-tribal feuds 
and wars in the native states, they certainly do little 
or nothing to discourage them. Java is the sole ex- 
ception, and it is an exception because when the British 
took Java from the Dutch in 1811 they found the 
European influence limited to a strip of coast line on 
the north and east, and when they restored it to the 
Dutch, they restored it with the Huropean power para- 
mount over the whole island. I should, therefore, pre- 
fer to call the islands of the Archipelago Dutch pre- 
emptions rather than Dutch possessions. No other 
Kuropean power may establish its influence in these pre- 
emptions, but it will be many along year before the 
Dutch can call their eastern colonies possessions, in the 
same sense as India, Ceylon and Cape Colony are so 
called. Javais their only possession in this sense. But 
it is a possession worth all the rest of the Netherlands- 
India put together. The Dutch are to be congratulated 
in the possession or pre-emption of a territory so large, 
and so richly endowed not only with the means of wealth 
and comfort, but also with such exquisite natural beauty. 
The marvellous fertility of these islands is due to the 
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fact that they lie on the great volcanic belt which, start- 
ing in the North Pacific, curves southwards and then 
westwards to the Indian Ocean, missing the Malay 
Peninsula by a few miles. The volcanoes have ploughed 
these lands for their inhabitants, and have shaken up a 
soil of extraordinary richness, on which, as in Bali, 
Lombok and other islands where the water supply is 
plentiful, the agricultural principle is—one crop off, 
another on. And the wonderful natural beauty of the 
Dutch Indies is also due to their volcanic origin. The 
island of Java is a huge cluster of volcanoes, active and 
quiescent, forty-five in number, standing high above the 
ash-heaps that are the relics of their bye-gone activity, 
and on these ash-heaps man, like an insignificant insect, 
has made his nest. Of the forty-five volcanoes, at least 
nineteen are active, and the traveller who follows the 
route I took through Java, may see fourteen of the 
steaming craters from road or rail, and may climba 
dozen of them if he have sufficient time and enterprise. 
The smaller islands to the east of Java chiefly consist 
of a single volcano standing amongst its ash-heaps. 
Southern Celebes is non-voleanic, but the northern arm 
follows the general rule in this quarter of the world. 
Volcanic scenery is of one uniform type, but it is never 
monotonous. Lofty truncated cones, from each of which, 
as a centre, radiate long rugged ridges with deep gorges 
between, making for the sea, which is never far dis- 
tant—that is the general type. Weather, water, and 
cultivation impose infinite variations of shape and colour 
on the fundamental pattern. Here, if the formations are 
recent, the rugged brown ridges stand bold and barren ; 
there, they are covered with athick natural growth, 
through which the foaming waters of mountain torrents 
are to be seen. Here, the steep slopes are terraced to 
their summits, like staircases leading to heaven’s gate ; 
there, they are patched like a quilt with plantations. 
Shorewards the ridges open out like pairs of gigantic 
arms to embrace a wide and fertile plain, through which 
usually a sluggish river winds, by the banks of which 
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man has established himself, especially near the surf- 
beaten beaches of black sand that fringe these volcanic 
coasts. 

During my wanderings in Netherlands-India I kept 
two questions in my mind, seeking answers to them in 
all that I saw and heard—Do the Dutch make the most 
of their Eastern possessions? and, How are the natives 
affected towards the Dutch rule? I answer the first 
question in the negative, for it is my impression that the 
Dutch do not make the most oftheir possessions. For 
one thing, as already said, the Dutch have yet a great 
deal to do in the way of bringing the native states 
under law, order and good government. Not in one, 
but in several places, I was warned not to go beyond 
certain points, because the Dutch could not guarantee 
my safety or afford me any protection. Imagine such a 
state of affairs in any country under the British flag! 
Until the Dutch have brought these outlying districts 
directly under their government, there is no possibility 
of developing the great resources of the Hastern islands. 
British travellers, trained like the rest of their country- 
men in the belief that enterprise is one of the cardinal 
virtues, cannot fail to carry away the impression that 
these islands are going to waste for the want of a firm 
and enterprising government. It may be a wrong im-— 
pression, but there it is. It may be that the deliberate 
Dutchman is wiser than the active Englishman in not 
trying to hustle the East. There are some natures that 
rejoice to find wisdom occasionally on the side of in- 
action, ministering to ease and comfort. I am not 
qualified to write about Dutch trade, but it seems to me, 
looking at the surface of things, that our neighbours can- 
not do business except on the principle of monopoly, 
that they have no conception of free trade, and that they 
are wise to retire behind protective fortifications if they 
feel that they cannot stand against the more energetic 
commercial powers of Europe and America in open com- 
petition. The most energetic Dutchmen I have met in 
Netherlands-India belong to the planter class, and they 
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take the planters’ privilege (not confined to Dutch 
territory) of freely abusing the government for lack of 
enterprise, and for persistent discouragement of private 
enterprise. The Culture system, introduced some sixty 
years ago into Java by General Van den Bosch, is essen- 
tially a monopoly, but I believe it is being gradually 
abandoned in favour of free cultivation. Wealthy as 
Java is, one cannot help feeling, that thrown open to 
free trade, it would increase its wealth a hundred-fold, 
but possibly the Dutch are afraid that the wealth of 
Java under free trade would neither remain in nor 
flow into Dutch hands, and if so, they are probably 
right. , 

How stand the natives affected to Dutch rule? The 
patriotic Briton holds it as an article of faith that the 
British rule alone is acceptable to the subject races of 
Asia, and as a corollary, that the tribes of Netherlands- 
India would willingly exchange masters ; in Singapore 
it is generally believed that the natives are longing to 
fling themselves into the protecting arms of the British 
Empire, but Singaporeans are misled by their patriotism. 
My impression is that there is no uniformity of senti- 
ment in Netherlands-India either for or against the Dutch, 
and that the desire of some tribes to be under British 
rule—for such a desire unquestionably exists—is due 
to peculiar local conditions or to memories of the remote 
past. The only places where the hatred of the Dutch 
has reached the point at which emerges the desire to be 
under British protection, and where that sentiment can 
be said to be practically unanimous, are Achin and 
Lombok. The reason is obvious. In the other parts of 
Netherlands-India native sentiment is divided. The 
inhabitants of Java cherish a traditional reverence for 
the British, due to the philanthropic administration of 
Rafiles from 1811 to 1816, which is by no means forgot- 
ten by the natives, but it should be remembered that 
the acts for which England gets credit from the Java- 
nese were not national but individual; they were 
strongly condemned by the Hast India Company, and 
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led to the supersession of Raffles in the government of 
the island, and his transfer to Bencoolen. I should say 
the strongest native desire in Java is for neither Dutch 
nor British rule, but for independence; the Dutch 
authorities are well aware that Mecca is the head-centre 
of a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
Kuropean dominion in Java, and they therefore keep 
the hadjis under close surveillance. The strength of 
their fear of native insurrection is shown by the 
strength of the army they keep in their colonies—one 
soldier to every 800 of the population. (The propor- 
tion in British India where the tribes are far more 
formidable, is one to 1,500, but our Indian army is 
greater than need be for local wants owing to Imperial 
conditions which do not exist in the Dutch Indies.) 
For the most part the natives in Java and elsewhere 
accept the Dutch rule quietly and contentedly. The 
Dutch people collectively are as much concerned to 
govern their Hastern possessions wisely and well as the 
British are, though the honesty of the collective inten- 
tion is often defeated in both cases, not only by official 
incompetence and worse, but also by the fact that 
Kuropean Governments in ruling Asiatics have to 
employ Asiatics, and their administration, however 
good, however well intentioned, is distorted in the eyes 
of the people by having to pass through that highly 
refracting medium. Still, in travelling through Nether- 
lands-India, one’s national vanity is flattered by the 
evident respect in which the British name is held by 
the natives. It is a pleasing set off against the foolish 
and ignorant abuse that is daily poured out upon 
* England and all things English by the Dutch colonial 
journals. In Sumatra, the British are so highly re- 
spected that the natives prefer the Dutch rule to ours, 
and tell you so plainly. The reason they give is that 
the British would immediately undertake the sanitary, 
intellectual and moral improvement of the natives, and 
they do not wish to be improved. They are safe from 
this danger under the Dutch. When they imagine that 
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an Englishman is within earshot, the Sumatra Malays 
will sing to the accompaniment of their tom-toms— 


Hujan datang 
Kambing lari, 
Inggris datang 
Blanda lari,* 


but they will transpose the national names if a Dutch- 
man heaves in sight. Trustworthy information as to 
real native sentiments is extremely difficult to obtain, 
for the Asiatic has an instinctive politeness which moves 
him to give his questioner not facts, but what he 
believes will be most palatable, and it is possible that 
the flattering things the natives in the Dutch Indies say 
to a Briton who can understand them are prompted by 
politeness, and are repeated with triflmg changes of 
name when a Huropean of another nationality engages 
them in conversation. Like the British, the Dutch 
excite various sentiments in the races they govern. By 
- some they are cordially hated, by others they are liked, 
by the rest they are endured with resignation, if not 
contentment. By all, except the Achinese, Balinese, 
and the wilder spirits amongst the Bugis and the Java- 
nese, their rule is acknowledged to be infinitely better 
than an autonomy which would mean the renewal of 
the petty, cruel and ignorant despotisms that are now 
happily at an end. Much as the natives profess to 
admire the British rule, I question if they would be 
better off if they had it : in some respects their condi- 
tion would be worse, for Englishmen would have no 
patience with the indolence of the natives, and would 
permit John Chinaman to invade the country with an . 
army of coolies, before whom the less hardy Malayan 
races would pass through poverty and debt out of 
existence. ‘The Dutch more truly protect their native 


* When rain comes, 
The goats run away ; 
When the English come, 
The Dutch run away. 
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subjects than the English do. We insist on peace where 
our flag flies, but thereby we give the hardier immigrant 
race an advantage in the struggle for life over the 
weaker and more sluggish. 

The Dutchman knows how to make himself at home 
in his colonies, though they are under a tropical sky. 
This the Englishman has not yet learned to do, except 
in the temperate zones. The Dutch gain something by 
this, but they lose more, as I shall have occasion to 
point out in a future letter. Java is the home of many 
colonists, both of pure and mixed blood, who have never 
seen Hurope and never will see it ; and in the larger 
cities the comfort and convenience of the residents are 
studied as carefully asin European towns. Java is to 
Holland what Australia is to the United Kingdom, both 
an opening in life to the industrious and adventurous 
who cannot find openings at home, and also a convenient 
place of banishment for the scapegraces of good family, 
who by indiscretions of various kinds make it desirable, 
that, for their relatives’ sake or their own, they should 
go abroad. To judge by the little I have read of Dutch 
literature, home-keeping Hollanders regard Java as an 
El Dorado, much as some Englishmen imagine that 
when they are “broke” at home, all they have to do is 
to take their passage to Australia and pick up gold from 
the streets of Sydney and Melbourne. With railways, 
steam-tramways, and an excellent telephone system, 
city life in Java is free from some of the troubles that 
afflict it in Singapore. The railways are well-managed, 
and travelling is comfortable, the steam-tramways have 
no jinrikishas running in opposition to them, and the 
telephones are made to work. The Government, which 
now owns the greatest length of line in Java, undertook 
railway works when the success and prosperity of the 
private railway companies became apparent; they 
thought it a pity that revenue from so profitable a 
source should flow into the pockets of private indi- 
viduals. In the matter of public works, the Dutch 
Colonial Government is no sluggard. Every important 
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town possesses buildings and pleasaunces for the public 
good, and the great Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg, 
for the up-keep of which there must be an immense 
annual outlay, is a standing witness to the fact that the 
Dutch Government know how to make a good use of their 
surplus revenue. The eternal Achin war is yearly 
making a great hole in the Colonial exchequer, and it 
has another effect which the Dutch will recognise ere 
long, perhaps when it is too late. Procrastination is 
lining the pockets of some individuals, but it is at the 
same time teaching the natives that the Dutch can be 
successfully resisted, and is thus giving an impetus to 
the revolutionary spirit in Java. If the little state of 
Achin can keep the Dutch at arms length for four and 
twenty years, what might not the millions of Java do ? 
I do not care to prophesy unless I know, but this seems 
certain—if the Dutch do not make a speedy end of the 
Achin war they will have Java in rebellion before long, 
which would be a calamity not onty for the Dutch, but 
for civilisation. Politically as well as geographically, 
the Dutch in their Eastern Colonies are perched on the 
slope of a volcano. 


XXI. 


GeNzRAL Impressions or tHE Dvutcn LanavagEi.— 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DutcH or HOLLAND AND THAT 
oF THE CoLontEs.—T'aE CoLonrat TwAanc.— VOWEL Sounps. 
—SLOVENLY ARTIcULATION.—DvtcH SpELtinc.—ILLusTRaA- 
TIONS.—Lanauage AND Morats.—Some Correcren Im- 
PRESSIONS. 


I CANNOT well omit some notes on the Dutch language 

in an account of myimpressions of Netherlands-India, 
for though I can neither speak nor read the language 
and scarcely know fifty words, it made impressions upon 
ear and eye as deep as anything I heard and saw in my 
wanderings, and therefore must have a place in this 
record. ‘There is something at once novel and venture- 
some in attempting to criticise from its sound and spel- 
ling a language of which one knows nothing, and the 
combination of novelty and adventure makes the task 
the more attractive to me. Sitting day after day at 
hotel tables, hearing little else but the bubble and 
squeak of an unfamiliar tongue, I had ample time to 
take mental notes of its peculiarities of sound. A pro- 
vincial dialect in Europe, standing midway between 
Low German and Broad Scotch, Dutch has, with these 
others, the reputation of being the harshest of modern 
languages. As spoken in Netherlands-India, it seemed 
to me harsher than any known tongue, with the possible 
exception of Chinese, and as its unmusical guttural, 
rasping, hissing, spluttering sounds assailed my ears, I 
felt that I now knew the reason why Holland alone, of 
all the nations in Kurope, has not produced a musician 
of the first magnitude. No human ear, I thought, could 
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retain its musical sense after being accustomed to the 
Dutch language. That was my first impression. It 
was modified subsequently by my discovery of the fact 
that the Dutch of the colonies and the Dutch of Hol- 
land are as different as the English of Yorkshire and 
the English of London, and that the home-born and 
home-bred Dutchmen make as much fun of the colonial 
dialect as the various nationalities in Britain do of one 
another’s peculiarities of speech. A friend of mine who 
spent some years in Java and learned to speak Dutch 
there, went to a hotel in Amsterdam, where he was 
understood with difficulty. A waiter describing him to 
another said he was “a poor inlander from Java.” His 
speech bewrayed him. After I had been a few weeks 
in the Dutch colonies, my ear was able to detect almost 
at once whether my neighbours at table were colonials 
or not, and that without knowing a word of what they 
said. The impressions I record in this letter are impres- 
sions of the colonial dialect. Its exceeding harshness 
has been mentioned ; it is so harsh that no Englishman 
could speak it properly without a spoonful of gravel in 
his mouth, and even a Scotchman, accustomed as he is 
to harsh gutturals impossible to the southron, would 
give himself a sore throat by speaking Dutch as the 
Dutch colonials speak it. One might think the feminine 
larynx incapable of Dutch gutturals, until he hears a 
stream of them gurgling forth from somewhere behind 
an ample bosom. Throughout Netherlands India, 
Dutch is spoken with a peculiar twang, which, like the 
Glasgow variety, is highly infectious. English residents 
catch it rapidly, and even when speaking English 
echo the peculiar intonation of their Dutch neigh- 
bours. The twang is at times almost a whine ; 
it resembles the tone usually employed in com- 
plaint or expostulation, and every sentence is closed 
with a rising instead of a falling inflection. It is 
more pronounced in the country districts of Java 
and in the adjacent islands than in the large cities. It 
has often been observed that the man who speaks with 
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a twang or a brogue is the only person who is not aware 
of the fact. He prides himself on his freedom from a 
bewraying accent, and the surprise of the man who 
comes from Glasgow, for example, when any one guesses 
the place of his nativity, is amusing. <A story is told 
of a freshly caught Scottish youth who was on his way 
to the Hast on a P. and O. steamer. One day at dinner 
he thus unbosomed himself to the man opposite him: 
* Aw dinna ken hoo’t -can be, but some folk tak’ me for 
an Itawlian, and some tak’ me for a Frinchmin, an’ 
ithers for a Germin. Aw dinna ken hoo’t can be ’cep’ 
it be for ma coasmapoalitan awx’nt.” Itis quite likely 
that the Dutch Colonials believe in the cosmopoli- 
tanism of their accent, like this self-complacent Scotch- 
man, but the foreigner notices the twang at once when 
they begin to speak. I think the Dutch have caught 
the twang from the natives. 

Though the written language makes a plentiful use 
of the letter a one never hears the pure, broad Italian a, 
the vowel sound in the English word far. The Dutch 
colonials corrupt it into an o sound, generally aw, or 
sharpen it to a sound something like the French ¢. For 
instance, I always heard the name Garoet pronounced 
Geh-root, and in many words, where the broad Italian a 
might have been expected, I heard the ¢ or the aw 
instead. I noticed also a general slovenliness in the 
articulation of the non-guttural consonants, especially 
of the labials. No mistake about Dutch gutturals, but 
very often, when asking names of persons and places I 
found it difficult to catch the other consonants. This 
is due to simple laziness, a fault which is by no means 
limited to Netherlands-India or to speakers of Dutch. 
This slovenliness has led the Dutch to change the spell- 
ing of some native names to suit their own pronunciation. 
Ampanam becomes Ampenan, Bantam becomes Banten, 
and soon. The habit of distinct articulation should be 
enjoined upon pupils learning to read, and especially upon 
those who have to speak in public, asan old and much 
esteemed professor of mine used tosay. Hisimage rises 
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before me as I write,—his venerable head leaning on his 
right hand; and I hear his voice again, giving his students 
this excellent advice—“ Gentlemen, the great ethenthial 
for the chrithtian minithtry ith energy and for the 
pulpit utterantheth a dithtinctneth of articulathion.” 
It is strange that though their voices pass very slowly 
from syllable to syllable and dwell at great length on 
the vowels, the oriental Dutchmen slur over their conso- 
nants. It is a well known principle of elocution to take 
care of the consonants and the vowels will take care of 
themselves; it secures audibility both in public speak- 
ing and in conversation, and in highly consonantal langu- 
ages like all the tongues of northern Hurope, the rule 
is absolutely essential. This leads me to the subject of 
Dutch spelling. The English can cast no stones at the 
curiosities of Dutch spelling, for their own orthograph- 
ical vagaries are without law or principle. Still, like 
the English the Dutch have taken a line of their own 
in the matter of spelling, but, unlike the English, they 
have regular rules and stick to them. The foreigner 
learning Dutch never finds himself in such a maze as 
the foreigner learning English does, when he lights upon 
the charming irregularities of our orthography—bough, 
cough, dough, enough, Gough, hough, lough, plough, 
rough, slough, tough, trough: how many sounds are 
represented by this single combination of letters ? 
The most striking peculiarity of Dutch spelling is the 
reduplication of the vowels when they are long. We 
do it in English with e and 0, but the Dutch do it also 
with a and w; they have a diphthong 7 which to Eng- 
lish minds accustomed to make a strong consonant of 
the letter 7, has at first sight a ludicrous appearance. 
Dutch, as I have already said, is a highly consonantal 
language, a fact which it would seem the inventors of 
the orthographical system were anxious to conceal by 
hiding each consonant under a heap of vowels. Three 
and four vowels in a line occur frequently. As they 
represent comparatively simple sounds, one wonders 
at the lavish Dutch prodigality in vowels. Was it 
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originally a lawyer’s device for lengthening out words 
and charges at the same time? For example, ouw 
is the English ow, nieww (four vowels) is the English 
new (as pronounced in Glasgow), and combinations such 
as aa are far from rare. Another peculiarity is the 
combination oe for the long uw sound. Voltaire used to 
say that English was only French badly pronounced, 
and one might say that Dutch is only Scotch badly 
spelled, with equal truth. I once had a Scotch landlady 
the spelling of whose weekly bills was a pleasure to 
look forward to from Sunday to Saturday, and a joy 
till the next was due. She was uncertain as to the true 
spelling of the word sausages, and tried a new one 
every week, ultimately achieving, as I thought, every 
possible combination of letters that could represent the 
sound of the word, from the elementary sassiges to the 
highly developed sauceadges. But the ingenuity of 
Dutch orthographers had long before out-distanced that 
of my landlady, and evolved a spelling before which 
-her efforts pale into insignificance—saucisjes ! Until 
one grows accustomed to the sight of an unfamiliar 
language on signs, notices, and advertisements, it seems 
ludicrous and childish, especially those words of it 
which are almost the same as corresponding words in 
English. ‘Take the English word line, for example, as 
applied to a fleet of steamers. You get a shock when 
you see it on a German advertisement as Linie: it 
looks like baby-talk. The Swedish spell cigarette in so 
original a manner that though everybody in Singapore 
knows the word, there are few who could point it out. 
Dutch, like Norwegian, looks unusually bizarre and 
ludicrous to the Englishman, chiefly through the 
peculiar value and position assigned to the letter 
yj, and the odd combinations of vowels. The feeling 
I have just described, the sense of the ludicrous- 
ness and childishness of an unfamiliar language, is 
probably due to the power of association. We con- 
nect certain ideas with certain combinations of letters, 
and have associations of dignity or the reverse with 
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particular spellings of words ; a sense of imperfection 
or absurdity arises when we see the same word into a 
different spelling in another language. It suggests 
caricature ; and that is why every educated Englishman 
is disgusted with the wholly unnecessary changes of 
spelling adopted by the Americans—theater, center 
(why not senter ?) maneuver, traveler, gayety and the 
like. With regard to the last-named word, the Ameri- 
cans who made the change of spelling from gaiety must 
have been unaware that the y, of gay is really an 7, but 
being final was written 7, or y. The changes adopted 
by the Americans are made on no particular principle, 
and suggest that the generation which made them was 
imperfectly educated. 

The connection between a nation’s language and its 
morals has yet to be worked out. That there is and 
must be some connection may be taken for granted, for 
the law of correlation of growth has a wider application 
than to the physical structure ; it has a bearing on 
mental characteristics as well, and why not also on 
morals? There are quacks who profess to read 
character from the bumps on the head, from the lines 
on the palm, from handwriting, from the ridges and 
valleys in one’s boots, from the furrows on the 
face, from the shape and appearance of the nails 
and so on, and quackery always starts from a_half- 
truth, never from an absolute falsehood. The half-truth 
from which quackery of this kind starts is a shadow of 
the correlation of growth—a scientific doctrine so 
thoroughly established, and so reliable, that by its 
means the late Sir Richard Owen was able in his study 
to reconstruct from a single bone the skeleton of the 
extinct Dinormis elephantopus of New Zealand. The 
ancients could say ew pede Herculem; they had an 
inkling of the universal law ; how long before we can 
say ex verbo Herculem? ‘'T'wo impressions of mine were 
entirely obliterated by hearing the Dutch of Nether- 
lands-India. The first was the idea that languages 
were soft, sweet and musical in proportion to their 
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nearness to the equator. Colonial Dutch is spoken on 
and around the equator, and is without doubt the 
harshest and roughest dialect in the tropics. True, it 
came from the far north, but instead of growing soft, 
mellow and musical in the warm south, it has grown 
hard and coarse, until the parent language, rough as it 
sounds to other Kuropeans, is smooth and pleasant in 
comparison with it. The second impression I lost, when 
the accents of Colonial Dutch fell on my ears, was the 
belief that a harsh language was associated invariably 
with simple manners and a strict, puritanical morality. 
Rough in speech, unpolished and unrefined in manners, 
coarse in grain but sterling metal at heart—these 
characteristics are often found combined: I had thought 
they were always found so. They are found in the 
peasantry of Northern Europe, if one may take the 
evidence of northern fiction, but one may not infer a 
high morality from the harshness of colonial Dutch. 
The Dutch in Europe hold, and no doubt deserve, a 
high reputation amongst the nations for a strict and 
severe morality, but the descendants of the settlers in 
the Hast do not live up to the reputation of their ances- 
tors. The large admixture of Asiatic blood, and the 
miasmatic influence of the crowded Asiatic life and 
inferior morality around them are probably the causes 
of this. Hastern empire has a deteriorating effect on 
European races ; it seems to be inevitable, but who can 
strike the balance between profit and loss to the colo- 
nising race, to the subject peoples, and to the world at 
large ? 


XXII. 


DoutceH CotontaL MANNERS AS SEEN IN HoTELs.— 
How tue Day 1s Divivep anv Spent.—Dress.—CLEAN- 
LINESS.—RiIJSTAFEL.—T'ABLE Manners.—EcCENTRICITIES 
oF THE DoutcH Eriquerre.—THE Cotonta, ARMY.—TEND- 
ENCY OF DutcHCotontaL Lirze.—No Reticion.—LImMItTEeD 
Horizon.—Tue ONLY JUSTIFICATION OF HasTERN EMPIRE. 


HOPH it is not the mark of a little mind to notice 
little manners. The observation of small things 

was forced upon me in solitary days at crowded tables 
for the simple reason that there was nothing but small 
things to observe. No one ever addressed a remark to 
me ; so having no one to talk to, 1 was compelled to 
think the more, and trifles that would have escaped my 
notice otherwise were jotted down on my mental tablets, 
for want of anything better. How often have I hoped 
that the new arrival entering the hotel dining room 
might be an Englishman, but alas, he would sit down 
to the table with a polite bow all round, and putting 
forth a hand garnished with a ring on an impossible 
finger (for an Englishman), would seize his spoon as if 
he were grasping a fishing rod! No need to hear him 
speak to determine his nationality. Now, in this letter 
I intend to transcribe from my note-book a few memo- 
randa I made from time to time about the little manners 
of Dutch Colonial life, as seen in hotels. That is, in 
country hotels ; I saw the metropolitan hotels only from 
the outside. Probably they are not worth transcribing, 
but it is well sometimes to attempt things never before 
attempted, even though the results achieved are small 
in proportion to the labour expended. Human life is 
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interesting at all points—even in such trifles as the various 
modes of holding a spoon adopted by the nations that 
employ that useful implement ; and if one has leisure 
to observe little manners, it is not long before he finds 
the subject of great interest, not to say amusing. 
Nothing is here set down in malice. Where I object 
to a custom or think it might be improved, I shall 
simply say so, and why ; for the rest, autres pays autres 
meeurs, and he is presumptuous who would elevate social 
conventions to the rank of moral laws. Some years ago 
I was travelling with a friend in the south-west of 
Ireland, and lighted on a certain hotel where we dined. 
Steel knives and forks were given to us wherewith to 
eat fish, and, removing the plates, the waiter placed our 
knives and forks on the table cloth, as a hint that they 
were to be used unchanged during the whole meal. I 
replaced them on my plate, remarking to my friend, 
“They have evidently adopted the continental fashion 
here.” 

“There’s nothin’ ondacent about it, sor!” said the 
waiter indignantly from behind. True, there was 
nothing indecent about it, but it was not what we were 
accustomed to on the adjacent island of Great Britain. 

To begin with the divisions of the day in Nether- 
lands-India. The Dutch are as a rule early risers, the 
women more so than the men, who often have to make 
up arrears of sleep after a late night at their clubs. 
By 5-30 or 6 a.m. the day is begun in the hotels, ladies 
are to be seen flip-flopping along the corridors, their 
bare feet thrust into oriental slippers, the rest of their 
costume being a sarong and kabaya. Their hair gene- 
rally hangs down their back in a thick pig-tail, or is 
bunched up in a rather untidy crow’s nest arrangement. 
Men are to be seen slouching along in their pyjamas, 
the trousers made of a coarse sarong-cloth, always hideous 
in pattern, and suggestive of the little boy whose. 
new breeks were made out of his mither’s auld curtains. 
By those who have no business to go to, this dress is 
worn all day, sometimes till the hour of dressing for 
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dinner. Neither sex is ashamed to be seen in its night- 
dress, either in the hotel or in the roads. Ladies go 
walking, driving and shopping in this costume, which 
is at first embarrassing to the stranger, who feels much 
the same as when, on a mail steamer, he encounters a 
lady in charming négligé and hair out of curl, hurrying 
across the saloon from the bathroom to her cabin. That 
feeling soon passes away, but another takes its place 
and daily grows in intensity—namely, that the dress is 
ungracetul and slovenly in the extreme, and that no 
amount of lace or trimming on the kabaya can hide its 
ungainliness. It is impossible to walk gracefully in a 
sarong, the Dutch ladies shuffle along with toes turned 
in, like the Japanese. Perhaps they are right to put 
ease and comfort before grace, but I see in it evidence 
of a tendency, to be afterwards described, that bodes ill 
for the future of the Dutch colonies. It grates also on 
one’s sense of propriety to see men sitting in their 
pyjamas at the public tables of the hotels, or to meet them 
taking a short morning stroll on the roads in that inele- 
gant costume. Dutchmen never wear the sarong, as 
the Englishman does in the Straits when no ladies are 
near ; the sarong is exclusively a feminine garment in 
Netherlands-India, and it is considered an insult by the 
Dutch ladies if an Englishman passes along the cor- 
ridors to his bath in the dress he usually affects in Singa- 
pore. Of course no Englishman ever appears at table 
or on the roads in his pyjamas ; the Dutch have the 
monopoly of this kind of slovenliness, and no other 
nation desires to enter into competition with them. 
The first thing to be done on rising in the morning is 
to swallow one or two small cups of hot coffee, and if 
there is one country in the world where they really know 
how to make good coffee, itis Java. The most insigni- 
ficant hotel in the island has good coffee at least, though 
all else be bad. But they have a great deal to learn in 
the making of tea ; in only one hotel did I get a cup of 
tea which could be called passable. After his coffee, 
the Dutchman takes his morning exercise—a slow walk 
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twice round the hotel. He then goes to his bath. The 
bathrooms in the Dutch hotels are is general large, airy, 
well-lit, and plentifully supplied with water, and the 
Colonial Dutchman is extremely fond of splashing about 
therein. You never meet a Dutchman who is afraid 
of personal cleanliness, like the Frenchman who said 
“JT vash my hands vonce a day, my face vonce a week, 
but my feet nevare!” The sound of splashing water 
with a whistling obligato (only two airs are known in 
Java, “Daisy” and the “Lorelei”) is heard all day 
from the bathrooms in the hotels. In some other 
respects, more cleanliness is necessary ; the colonial 
Dutchman either must have no sense of smell or enjoy 
odours that sicken and disgust other people. The 
sanitary arrangements of the Dutch hotels in the Kast 
are without exception the worst possible. His morning 
ablutions over, the Dutchman dons a fresh suit of 
pyjamas, and comes to the hotel table for a light meal 
which he calls ontbijt, which lies on the table from 7-30 
till 10 a.m. Hors d@cewvres of various kinds, cold meat, 
eggs, fruit, tea, coffee or claret are the materials of 
which this meal is composed. It is much the same as 
the Anglo-Indian chota hazri, but if the stranger does 
not wish to have mere scraps to eat, he must take care 
to come to the table early. If he has business to do, 
the Dutchman gets into white clothes after this meal, 
and goes to his work till noon. If he has none, he loafs 
about the hotel or les at full length in his chair till the 
hotel boys bring forward the pahits,* an hour before 
rijsttafel. Between noon and the tiffin hour the guests 
assemble gradually in the front part of the hotel, and 
pass the time in drinking pahits, most of them doing a 
large import business in this way. Then comes rijsttafel, 
the event of the day. I confess to the seductiveness of 
this famous dish, or rather succession of dishes—at first ; 
but before long it not only palls on a well-educated 
appetite, but becomes positively revolting, to a man 
with a liver at least. I have satisfied myself that the 
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Dutch colonists have either no liver at all, or one made 
of gutta percha, for they devour immense quantities of 
highly mixed and highly spiced materials, and seem to 
suffer no inconvenience in consequence, unless a rapid 
bulbous growth, admirably adapted for displaying a 
waistcoat pattern, is to be considered an inconvenience. 
Rysttafel consists of every article fit for human food, 
and some hardly fit, mixed with rice according to taste, 
and eaten in quantities proportionate to the internal 
capacity of the eater. The most ravenous Englishman 
receives a shock of surprise when he looks at the quan- 
tity usually disposed of around him, and sees the 
healthy appetites of the ladies especially, some of whom 
eat as much at a single meal as would more than satisfy 
an English lady for a week. If one passes the risttafel 
there is nothing to follow but half-raw beefsteak, some- 
times buffalo flesh ; and while the Dutchman is grind- 
ing at his rice mill with an expression of blissful sere- 
nity on his face, the Englishman must starve till dinner, 
staving off the pangs of hunger with a banana and a 
piece of whiffy cheese. From rijsttafel straight to bed 
is the almost universal habit, and silence reigns over 
the hotel till 5 or 6 p.m. One lady, whose appetite was 
a continual marvel to me, after her second or third 
helping of rysttafel, used to pile up a plate with biscuits 
and fruit, and send it to her bed-room in case she felt 
hungry before dinner. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
remark that if she lived in England, she would go round 
the provinces ina caravan. After rijsttafel one can do 
nothing but sleep, all the physical energies are concen- 
trated on the digestion of that enormous mass of food, 
so that it is impossible for either brain or hand to be 
active. About 5 or 6 p.m. the social life begins. 
Ladies dress to make visits or receive visitors, their 
husbands or brothers do the same unless they prefer 
the less formal society of the Societeit or Club. Calling 
is a most tedious process, and as not more than one call 
can be paid in a day, it takes a long time to get round 
even a small town. At the Club, during the early 
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evening, the billiard tables are crowded, the English- 
men monopolising at least one table for pool or 
pyramids, while the Dutchmen play carambole, a 
game resembling billiards, but played with tent 
poles and croquet balls on a miniature table. When 
the carambole-player cuts the cloth, he does it 
well, ripping up at least two square feet. I saw 
in one club a cut of this kind and size carefully 
mended with cobbler’s wax. Englishmen, who do not 
take exercise round the tables, play whist, while Dutch- 
men of similar tastes play ombre, or, sitting in a solemn 
ring round a large round table, take pahits at frequent. 
intervals until the dinner hour (which varies from 8 to 
9 p.m.) approaches. The number of pahits that the 
average Club man can dispose of between dusk and 
dinner is astonishing. One gentleman, drinking his 
eighth, and discussing things English, shook his head 
sadly over the intemperate habits of the British. ‘“ You 
know,” he said, “that Engeland is the most didroncken 
contry in de vorld.” Dinner is a comparatively light 
meal in Netherlands-India, but it is the only one at 
which the stranger who cannot eat rysttafel can satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. After dinner, the hotel guests 
lounge about talking for an hour or so, and then betake 
themselves to their rooms and their beds. To see any 
one reading is a rare sight indeed, and except in 
Batavia, Sourabaya, and Medan, I saw no shops where 
literature above the level of school books and French 
novels could be procured. The Clubs are lively after 
dinner ; billiards, carambole, whist and ombre are played, 
beer and “ wisky-spleets ”* are imbibed, and often music 
is discoursed by a band. Systematic exercise is un- 
known, except amongst English residents and some of 
the Germans; athletic sports have been introduced by 
the English, but they have attracted few Dutchmen, 
though in Batavia the Dutch ladies have learned the 
healthy charm of lawn-tennis. Domesticated Dutchmen, 
go to bed early, the younger and wilder spirits (though 
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wild is hardly the word to describe anything Dutch) 
turn night into day at their clubs, assisted by English 
and Germans. So much for the divisions of the day. 

I made some notes on table-manners, chiefly for my 
own amusement, and a few of these may be transcribed 
for the amusement of others. Everyone taking or leav- 
ing his seat at the hotel-table bows politely to the com- 
pany, who acknowledge it by a slight inclination of the 
head. I often wished, however, that my fellow guests 
were less polite and more sociable. Their silence gave 
me opportunity to watch their movements undisturbed. 
After the bow, the first thing my vis-a-vis would do was 
to seize his serviette and stir it about in his plate to get 
rid of any dust that might be on it. Tio make assurance 
doubly sure, he would then blow into his plate. Next, 
he would look cheerfully round the table, and give a 
cluck of anticipation as the boy handed him dish after 
dish. Putting his elbows on the table, and bending his 
head towards the plate, he would stoke himself rapidly, 
and then fling himself back on his chair to heave a sigh 
of relief and to take a pull at weak claret and water. 
When beef-steak was set before him, he would raise his 
elbows to the level of his ears and cut cross diameters 
on his plate with his knife and fork, and when the meat 
was chopped small, like hash, he would lay down the 
knife and stoke himself with the fork, using the knife 
afterwards asa spoon to finish the gravy on his plate. 
The fork sometimes was resumed after this—for use as 
a tooth pick. It was not uncommon to see fish and 
chicken eaten with the fingers instead of the usual 
implements. Elbows on table, the fish or chicken-bone 
held like a suspension-bridge between both hands, and 
torn with the teeth—it was a fascinating sight, especi- 
ally in a lady, and more especially when she would stop 
in her gnawing to pass a remark about a sudden change 
in the weather, or to shout a question, with mouth full, 
to somebody sitting at the far end of a long table. The 
hotel tables are long family structures stretching from 
end to end of the dining rooms, and distance is no 
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obstacle to conversation when you can shout. Hating 
greasy foods with the fingers requires a frequent use of 
the finger-bowl, and ladies used to annoy me somewhat 
by leaning over the table to talk to somebody sitting 
five or six places away, dipping their fingers in the 
water meanwhile, and flicking it in my face. They do 
curious things at table sometimes. A lady once brought 
a tape measure to tiffin, and entertained the company by 
the refined sport of taking the girth of all her gentle- 
man friends at the table. Asarule, I could not help 
feeling in these hotels as if I were at meals in the ser- 
vants’ hall. 

The traveller in the Dutch Indies is confronted 
everywhere with notices in four languages warning him 
that if he does not report himself to the police within 
three days of his arrival, he is hable to a heavy fine. 
It would be better if they printed in the same four 
languages instructions to the stranger on the eccentri- 
cities of Dutch etiquette, for the Colonial Dutchman is 
very touchy, and often construes the ignorance of the 
foreigner as a deliberate insult. For example, a man 
to whom I had been introduced and who was very cor- 
dial for a few days, grew colder and colder, and at last 
ceased even to bow. How was I to know that he was 
offended because I had not asked to be introduced to 
his wife? The average Briton takes for granted that if 
you know him you will not object to make his wife’s 
acquaintance also. The Colonial Dutchman will not 
introduce his wife to you unless you ask him, and if you 
do not ask him, he thinks you are putting a slight both 
on himself and his wife. <A notice to this effect in the 
hotels would save innocent and well-meaning strangers 
from wounding such delicate sensibilities. But I hardly 
think this point of etiquette flattering to the wives, if 
the husbands suppose it possible that their acquain- 
tances might not wish to know them. 

The armies of the foreigner are always a legitimate 
subject for joking to the Englishman, who believes that, 
small as his own army is, it 1s nevertheless equal to any- 
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thing that may be required of it. What shall I write of 
the Dutch colonial army that will not seem to bea 
wicked caricature? Unsoldierly looking men, vary- 
ing in shade from pure white to the darkest brown, 
clad in a dirty blue-black uniform, their faces obscur- 
ed under the shade of dirty blue-black helmets, not 
unlike the helmets of the metropolitan police. All 
very fat, especially the officers, who make wretchedly 
bent ponies carry their weight for them. Indeed it isa 
common saying in Netherlands-India ainongst select 
circles of foreigners that you can tell the rank of an 
officer by his girth. Looking down a line of soldiers on 
parade is like looking at the side elevation of an up- 
right piano. A body of men is often to be met on the 
roads, barefoot, and carrying their rifles at every imagi- 
nable angle. A three miles march in the heat of the 
day causes twenty per cent of the troop to fall out 
exhausted. The Colonial government gets the credit of 
taking very great care of its soldiers—too much care, 
one might think, considering results, for the men do not 
look as if they could stand the hardships of a campaign. 
I once came suddenly on a line of soldiers, standing at 
attention by the roadside, and saw an inferior officer 
‘pouring out a pahit from a bottle of “ square-face ” for 
each soldier, to help him back to the barracks, about a 
mile distant. If, as they say, an army moves upon its 
stomach, one can readily understand the slow movement 
of a Dutch Colonial expedition. 

Reading over what I have written I feel that this 
letter is rather flippant, but my serious conviction is 
that the Dutch in the Hast are rapidly following in the 
footsteps of the Portuguese, and that they will soon 
cease to be Huropeans in anything but a traditional 
sense. Ido not mean the Dutch who come out from 
Holland to spend a few years and make a living in the 
Hast. But the people of undoubted Dutch ancestry (on 
one side at least) who are born and bred, and will live 
and die-in-the East. Were it not for the constant 
importation of fresh Huropean blood, what I foresee as 
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a not very remote possibility would have been an actual 
fact long before this. The straws that shew which way 
the wind is blowing are the slovenliness in dress (above 
described), the boa-constrictor life which is inevitably 
associated with rsttafel, the absence of healthy forms 
of physical exercise, and the social laxity with regard 
to the mixture of races. Before the end of the next 
century the Dutch colonials will be of the same colour 
as the people of Goa and Macao, only in dress and per- 
haps in language will they retain a trace of Huropean 
descent; and this isa calamity. None feel this more 
keenly than the'Dutchmen of Holland who visit the East. 
I have discussed the matter with some of them, and 
what I have just written is merely a reflection of their 
opinions. Of religion there is practically none, except 
where Catholicism has got a foothold. According to 
what we are taughtin England the Dutch are Christians, 
—Protestants of a severely Puritan type. In the Kast, 
almost the sole sign of their Christianity is that they 
eat copiously of half-raw ham. Woven into table cloths 
I frequently saw the words Gott hilfe mir, and on the 
large wooden bread-platters the appropriate petition 
Unser taglich Brod gieb uns heute, from which it would 
appear that even their pious aspirations are made in 
Germany. There are Churches here and there, but very, 
very few church-goers, and clubmen retail stories to the 
discredit of their dominies which I refuse to believe. In 
fact the male portion of the Dutch colonials seems to 
be violently prejudiced against religion of all kinds; 
they are not simply indifferent, but bitterly hostile. 
They live the life of a superior kind of animal, and even 
healthy animal life, not to mention intellectual and 
artistic life, is impossible to them. Their horizon is 
limited to what they shall eat, what they shall drink, 
and wherewithal they shall be clothed, and it does not 
augur well for the future of the Dutch colonies. I 
write of the rank and file, of course; there is a better 
class, the intellectual and moral salvation of the country, 
but its influence is limited. One ardently desires to see 
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it extended. It is not for me to suggest remedies; per- 
haps I should have drawn a veil over the sores—but 
this is a record of my impressions. The only justifi- 
cation of Eastern Empire, the taking of the lands and 
assuming the control of the uncivilised races of Asia 
and Africa, is the intention and the power to improve 
the physical, intellectual and moral well-being of the 
subject races. Where, instead of raising the native to 
its own level, the civilised power tends to sink to the 
native level, the loss counterbalances the gain, as a 
mountain to a grain of sand. 


XXIII. 


REASONS FOR VISITING Banakox.—Crogsinq THE Bar.— 
IMPRESSIONS OF BANGKOK BEFORE SEEING It.—Paknam,— 
THe Frencw Cour.—Ancestry or tHe Muse or History. 
—ScENERY ON THE Menam.—“ CHoErAa Mixturz.”—Bane- 
KOK.—THE River and THE Kutonas.—Nartive Crapr.— 
THe New Woman ANTICIPATED BY THE SIAMESE.—FLOATING 
Hovuses.—Ture Srreers or Banaxox.—J INRIKISHAS.— 
ELEectrRic TRAMWAYS.—PoLicemEn.—EuROPEANS AND 
CHOLERA. 


ie leave the Far East without seeing Bangkok would 

have been a sin of omission which I should have 
repented to the last day of my life. Now that I have 
seen the place I can estimate the depth of the sin I have 
escaped. The Siamese problem has been troubling the 
minds of European statesmen since the day that France 
tried to bluff both Europe and Siam in 1893, and though 
matters have come to a temporary settlement under the 
Anglo-French agreement of the present year, no one 
believes that the settlement is final, least of all the 
French. There is a perfect historical parallel between 
the condition of Siam during the last few years and the 
position of the Kingdom of Judah in the time of Isaiah. 
If one reads the prophecies of that poet statesman as 
political speeches—which indeed they are, religion and 
politics being one and the same thing in prophetic con- 
ceptions—one feels that the Siamese Government of to- 
day needs an Isaiah to stand by its side, and keep it 
from making false steps in its dangerous position of 
unstable equilibrium between the two great world 
powers, Britain and France, as the Hebrew prophet 
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endeavoured to keep the Court of Judah to common 
sense in its difficult and delicate dealings with the two 
world powers of that time, Egypt and Assyria. Were 
there, however, a modern Isaiah in Siam, he would pro- 
bably be as wholly disregarded as the ancient one, and 
the fate of his country would be its ultimate absorption 
by one or other of the two great powers—a fate which 
it will require the highest statesmanship on the part of 
Siamese ministers to avert. The political interest of 
the country in its present state, as well as the globe- 
trotting instinct to leave nothing unseen that is within 
reach, determined me to make a trip to Siam at any 
cost before leaving the Hast. Not that there is anything 
of political interest to be learned in a short and hurried 
visit, but to have seen the stage on which a part of the 
great drama of European empire and influence in the 
East is being played is something gained. 

Four days at sea on the s.s. Hecate, during which 
we had glimpses of the east coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula and a number of rocky islands fringing it, brought 
us safely to the bar at the mouth of the river Menam, 
when we anchored to wait for the tide. These bars are 
an intolerable nuisance to shipping, and there is an 
immense fortune awaiting the man who can devise 
means of getting rid of them. Our skipper piloted us 
over the bar at flood tide in fine style, and chuckled 
with delight for hours afterwards because a steamer be- 
hind us which had employed a local pilot, stuck fast in 
the mud,—a certain prison for the next twenty-four 
hours at least. La Rochefoucauld says there is some- 
thing not altogether displeasing to us in the misfor- 
tunes of our friends, and certainly riding at anchor 
in deep water across the bar, watching the ineffectual 
struggles of the steamer behind to climb over the mud 
banks, we experienced a feeling which was neither sor- 
row nor sympathy. Our skipper restrained the wilder 
spirits on board from expressing their joy on the siren, 
and so our feelings were mercifully concealed from the 
prisoners at the bar. 
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Every one has noticed the evanescence of impres- 
sions, especially of those impressions which are made by 
imagination, when they are replaced by those of actual 
experience. So evanescent are these latter that it is 
all but impossible to recall one’s mental picture of a 
place not yet seen, after the actual picture has been 
present to the eye. Yet every one carries with him to’ 
a new place a more or less detailed preconception of its 
appearance and surroundings. Has any one ever seized 
this evanescent mind-picture, and given it permanence 
in pen and ink? Allthat I can remember of my im- 
pressions of Bangkok before I saw it, is the idea that it 
was a most unhealthy place, through which ran a dirty 
disease-breeding river, carrying thousands of corpses 
human and animal, and tons of garbage to the sea, 
a place over which hung a fetid atmosphere whose per- 
fume was varied occasionally by the smell of half- 
roasted human flesh from the native crematoria,—a 
place where the commonest sight was a flock of vultures 
fighting over carrion (chiefly human) ,—a place, however, 
to be seen in spite of all such drawbacks. The picture 
was, of course, painted with colours borrowed from the 
oral narratives of travellers in the expansive hours of 
dinner and after. Some anxious friends of mine tried 
to dissuade me from going to Bangkok on account of 
the cholera there, to whom I sent the optimistic reply. 
“ Are we not immortal till our work is done?” Cholera 
or no cholera, I share the belief, common to all men 
between thirty and eighty years of age, that my work 
is not done yet—not by a long way. Itis said to be 
presumption for a mortal to write or speak thus, but I 
should like to meet the man of my own age who does 
not believe this as firmly as I do, whatever he may say ; 
and if he believes it, why should he not say so? There 
is consolation in the thought that if Ajax defies the 
lightning, and the lightning replies with an angry flash 
at the presumptuous mortal, he is the only person who 
does not suffer inconvenience from his uncompleted 
work. 
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Now for the real Bangkok as I saiw it. 

Traces of the recent trouble between France and 
Siam were visible at the bar, where a line of hulks sunk 
by the Siamese in 1893 leaves only a very narrow pas- 
sage for ships. It will be remembered that two 
venturesome French gunboats the Cométe and the In- 
constant came through this narrow channel in the wake 
of the Jean Baptiste Say, which was promptly sent to 
the bottom by the Siamese. They then forced their 
way past the Paknam forts, which the visitor to Bang- 
kok eyes from the steamer-deck with . considerable 
interest. In my imaginative picture of Bangkok, I had 
placed these on the wrong side of the river. They 
stand out white on a green promontory, in a command- 
ing situation, and one wonders how the two small 
French gunboats could have run the gauntlet of their 
heavy guns, if there had not been treachery at work. 
The non-French Europeans at Bangkok do not hide 
their suspicions that there was treachery atwork,and with 
this fact in mind one does not know whether to regard 
the forcing of the Menam as an act of brilliant daring 
or as a stage-trick played for the astonishment of the 
European gallery. I cannot repeat all the wild theories 
on this point which were poured into my ear as solemn 
assurances, and I do not believe that the true history of 
the incident will be told in our time. The Muse of 
History is of doubtful parentage, and the theory that 
the Father of Lies was one of her progenitors is gaining 
ground in my mind. Her mother was probably Patriot- 
ism, or her sister Prejudice. From Paknam to Bang- 
kok the steamer churns its way through the brown 
waters of the Menam for twenty miles or so, passing 
between mangrove swamps at first, and then between 
low wooded banks where frequent villages, not unlike 
Malay kampongs, peep from clumps of coco-nut palms 
and bananas, and beyond which, as far as the eye can 
reach over a perfectly flat country, stretch miles upon 
miles of green padi-fields dotted with little black msects, 
which reason, combined with telescopes, discovers to be 
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human beings and water buffaloes. The passengers on 
the Hecate watched the river intently to catch sight of 
the celebrated corpses which are said to float down on 
the tide in countless thousands. They were hugely 
disappointed, for they saw only one corpse in twenty 
miles—the mortal remains of a dog floating on its back 
distended and horrible. Soon the native villages on 
the river-banks grew closer to one another, with 
a tendency to become one continuous line. Later, pin- 
nacles and masts appeared over the low vegeta- 
tion in front, and we knew that Bangkok was near. 
The suggestion that the passengers should take a 
dose of “cholera-mixture” before reaching the infect- 
ed port was welcomed by all, and a boy was commissioned 
to prepare the drug. The concoction goes by another 
name in Singapore, and those who have tasted it know 
that it is certain to kill the choleraic germs, and also 
the person who has harboured them. Threading its 
way carefully through the main street of Bangkok 
the Hecate reached a wharf in due time. The main 
street of Bangkok is the river Menam, from which at 
frequent intervals, little canals, called khlongs, branch’ 
off on both sides. Some are about the same breadth as 
the Stamford Road Canal in Singapore, but, being shut 
in by native houses, their odour is infinitely worse. 
Bangkok is well called the Venice of the Hast, for its 
thoroughfares are chiefly waterways—the river and the 
khlongs—and these are crowded with native craft of 
all sorts and sizes, with boats, with steam-launches that 
go shrieking and pooping in all directions, like blue- 
bottles buzzing in the sunshine. The river is a sight 
never to be forgotten. Moored at wharves, or anchored 
in midstream, lie great steamers and sailing ships, men- 
of-war and gunboats, with an air of reposeful dignity 
amid a restless swarm of launches, boats, sampans and 
canoes that shoot hither and thither, in perpetual motion 
and with an appearance of frantic hurry. The ear is 
deafened by wild yells and screams from the sirens and 
whistles of a thousand impatient steam-launches, and 
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the nervous man who jumps at every shriek has a fit 
resembling ague, till he grows accustomed to the 
sounds. It is not always the most important and useful 
persons that make most noise in the world,—this is the 
' angry reflection of the moralist whose ears are stabbed 
by these unearthly screeches—it is only the insigni- 
ficant who need to make themselves a nuisance to attract 
the world’s attention. I suppose the same reflection has 
occurred to many in the Suez Canal, when they see and 
hear from the deck of a mighty ocean liner of six or 
seven thousand tons burden that moves slowly, majesti- 
cally and almost noiselessly along that muddy ditch, a 
foolish little launch of twenty tons fussing past with an 
infinite deal of noise and jpother, and splitting the air 
with a blood-curdling and wholly unnecessary shriek. 

It is impossible to name all the various kinds of 
Asiatic craft that ply in the Menam. Most interesting 
to the visitor are, of course, those peculiar to the 
country, the padi boats with an erection like a huge 
beer barrel amidships made of bamboo matting ; the 
Laos boats—native house-boats from far up the river— 
‘in which Europeans sometimes have to make long and 
wearisome journeys, small canoes, and boats not unlike 
Chinese sampans, propelled by a single oar from the 
port or starboard quarter according to the taste of the 
rower, who executes a pretty pas seul along a plank in 
rowing ; and great lumbering junks with huge tattered 
sails that look at times as if they could not catch 
. enough wind to move a toy yacht. Yet they go ata 
fine speed when they have a fair wind. The Siamese 
boats, especially the smaller ones, are often manned by 
women, if the Irishism be permitted, a fact which 
probably escapes the notice of the visitor until he learns 
something of the customs of the country or unless he 
has his attention drawn toit. The reason for this is 
that it is almost impossible for a stranger at first to 
distinguish between the men and the women. The men 
wear short hair and are usually as beardless as women. 
While the women wear their hair short too, and dress 
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in a manner so like the men that one takes some time to 
learn the distinguishing marks. (This refers to the 
river side population.) I was told that the women crop 
their hair in memory of a national deliverance, and 
consider that style of coiffure not so much a beauty as 
an honour. Only free-born Siamese women sacrifice 
their tresses in this way, and for this reason. A long 
time ago the Siamese were closely besieged in their city 
by the Peguans or the Burmese, and there was nota 
large enough garrison to man the walls. The King 
therefore decreed that all the women would shave their 
heads and take their stand on the walls, the result being 
that the besiegers when they saw the great array of 
black cropped heads peeping over the battlements, 
imagined that reinforcements had somehow reached the 
city, and took themselves away hurriedly for fear of 
accidents. ‘The ladies thus saved the town, and conti- 
nued to cut their hair short in memory of the event. 
The custom has become a tyrannical one, like the 
Chinese pig-tail or the wearing of black by the Maltese 
women, and is as ugly as either. The Siamese woman 
is no beauty with her squat little nose, prominent cheek- 
bones, thick lips and mouthful of blackened teeth, but 
with her hair cut short she is positively hideous, so that 
the women of the Muangs, a low caste race, though by 
no means prepossessing, taken by themselves, are charm- 
ing and attractive in comparison to her. I have not 
yet mentioned the most striking peculiarity of riverside 
Bangkok—the long rows of floating houses and shops 
moored in the river and tenanted by thousands of 
Siamese, Chinese and Malays, who spend their lives on the 
water. I should think, from the appearance of the city, 
that by far the greater part of the population lived afloat 
in this manner. The floating houses are built on solid 
wooden platforms, and they consist generally of a but 
and a ben, arranged not to right and left as in the 
cottar’s humble abode, but fore and aft, the but facing 
the river and the ben looking to the shore; and each 
of the two divisions has a separate, peaked roof to itself. 
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The-front part is the verandah, the sitting, dining, busi- 
ness room or shop, and at night or during heavy rain it 
is closed by light screens or chicks; the after part of 
the house is the family bed-room. ‘This is the general 
type; but variations and expansions visible here and 
there betray the fact that when a man is better off than 
his neighbours he is inclined to make a display of his 
condition in architecture and decoration. And pre- 
sumably the house with the seven gables looks down 
upon the house with two. A strange thing is human 
pride in what, after all, are the accidents of life. A 
young school boy was temporarily withdrawn from his 
studies by the death of an ancestor, and when the last 
rites were over he was sent back to school, clad in solemn 
black, new and glossy, and what was even more dis- 
composing to his companions in the parish school, wear- 
ing stockings and boots, instead of going barefoot like 
the rest. His dignity, in these unfamiliar circumstances, 
was terrifying to his comrades, who only a few days 
before had been treating him as an equal. They did 
not dare to speak to him, and he suffered the loneliness 
that is inevitably associated with true greatness. A 
re-action, however,'set in, and his school-fellows, appoint- 
ing a spokesman, approached him in a body with a view 
to humbling his pride. Said the spokesman with scath- 
ing irony,— 

“Man, ye’re richt prood because yer granny’s deid ! 
As if naebody’s granny cud dee but yer ain!” 

Though Bangkok consists largely of those floating 
houses on the river, it has some streets on dry land, one 
long street especially, which runs parallel to the river 
on the left bank, and in the neighbourhood of which are 
the principal European consulates, banks, stores, offices, 
residences and hotels. This is a busy street at all hours 
of the day. It contains a large native bazaar, a scene 
of varied interest to the visitor. It is crowded with 
vehicles, being about the only thoroughfare in Bangkok 
where the horse or man carriage can be used. The jin- 
rikisha is here of course, but always a ramshackle con- 
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cern, for Bangkok buys up all the old and broken down 
jinrikishas of Singapore and Penang, and runs them 
along this rough road until they crumble into dust like 
the Deacon’s wonderful one-hoss shay. The Hecate 
brought two hundred second-hand ’rikishas to Bangkok 
on this particular trip. The terror of the roads is the 
electric tramway, on which the cars tear along at about 
fifteen miles an hour, utterly regardless of the vehicles 
or persons that may happen to be in the way. The 
driver rings a warning bell, when he remembers it is 
there to be rung, but he generally forgets. Fatal acci- 
dents are of frequent occurrence, and the stranger 
driving or walking along the road is full of apprehen- 
sions that he will be the witness of another, if not the 
victim. A sight that cannot fail to amuse the new 
comer to Bangkok is the Siamese policeman, who, on 
duty at various points of the road, appears an elaborate 
caricature of the British bobby. His uniform is a dirty 
blue, the trousers are invariably too short, and the boots 
beyond description. What he is there for, what he 
does, and why he is dressed like that, are questions 
which the Europeans in Siam discuss at length, without 
coming to any definite conclusion. Both Siam and 
Japan have gone to extremes in copying Hurope, in 
many cases they have adopted the accidents and missed 
the essentials, they have taken over the uniform without 
the man to fillit. Happily for the Japs, they did not 
go on this principle in making their army and navy, 
but in some other matters they have made the mistake 
I have mentioned. A good police force is still, I under- 
stand, a desideratum in Siam, and when it is organised 
it does not need the caricature of a Huropean uniform 
to render it either visible or efficient. A native uniform 
would be more artistic, more picturesque, and would be 
less objectionable to the populace, which is jealous of 
concessions to the foreigner or imitations of him. 

In Bangkok I experienced nothing of the solitariness 
I felt in my travels in Netherlands-India; I was 
amongst old friends and acquaintances, and made new 
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acquaintances with a rapidity possible only to wanderers 
in the hospitable Hast. Signs of the scourge that yearly 
devastates the banks of the Menam were apparent in the 
bottles of cholera-mixture standing on desk and _toilet- 
table. It is the way of the European to be prepared for 
the worst, though it seems going to meet the trouble half 
way. Still with the cholera raging violently around and 
not confining itself to Asiatics, it is almost impossible to 
keep a calm and equable mind, and quite impossible to 
restrain a feeling of alarm at the slightest touch of 
sakit prut.* ; 


* Anglice, Stomach ache. 


XXIV. 


Expeprrion 'ro AyuraiaA.—Buppurst Priests.—Casvis- 
TRY.—CLAIRVOYANCY.—River Scunery.—BAncG-PA-In.— 
Tue Otp Caprrat.—THe Wat Pon T’at.—Derects or 
SrameEseE Reticrous Arr.—Compartson.—Unsuccessrun 
Brisery.—THe Ancrent Parace.—Tue Enepnantr KRAAt. 
—Txe War Cxune.—Divine Conremper.—A Likeny 
Story.—A CaHristiaAN PARALLEL. ; 


1 ie GKOK is a comparatively modern town, scarcely 

forty years older than Singapore. It became a 
refuge for the Siamese when the Burmese drove them 
out of their old capital Ayuthia, and compelled them to 
seek a new settlement further down the river in the year 
1767, and became the capital with the accession of the 
present dynasty in 1782. Ayuthia, destroyed by the 
invaders, has been allowed to remain in jungle-covered 
ruins to this day, an object of interest to globe-trotters 
who go to and fro in the earth seeking what they may 
devour. Of course, to hear: of such a place was to be 
inspired with an ardent desire to see it, and, having 
secured as companion a brither Scot equally ardent, I 
set off forthwith for the ancient capital of Siam. It lies 
some fifty or sixty miles above Bangkok. Before long, 
visitors will be able to do the journey in a few hours by 
rail; in the meantime they have to undertake it by 
water, on a steamer, steam-launch or house boat. The 
Borneo Company have a large, stern-wheel river-steam- 
er, the Chow Phya, which leaves Bangkok for Ayuthia 
every alternate day, accomplishing the journey in seven 
or eight hours and lying for the night in the old capital. 
There is sleeping accommodation on board, so that 
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visitors may use the steamer as a hotel for the night it 
stays up the river, for there is neither hotel nor rest 
house in Ayuthia in these pre-railway days. 

Seated on two rattan chairs on the foredeck of the 
Chow Phya we prepared ourselves to enjoy the scenery. 
It was a brilliant morning, and the sun flashed both 
light and heat into our faces, using the broad expanse 
of the river in front of us asa reflector. Our progress 
at first was slow, for passing through the city and 
suburbs, the steamer had to thread its way cautiously 
amongst lines of shipping and swarms of small craft, 
and to stop once in a quarter of a mile or so to pick up 
fresh passengers who hailed it from boats. Amongst 
the passengers were a number of Buddhist priests, clad 
in the ugly yellow robe which is the unvarying costume 
of these holy men in the East. One of them was endow- 
ed with musical tastes, and sitting behind me, with his 
dirty bare feet thrust under the legs of my chair, he 
drew the most doleful sounds from a two-stringed viol, 
which had a coco-nut shell for body, a match-stick for 
bridge, and a bow of split cane. These priests swarm 
in Siam ; their shaven polls and yellow tunics form part, 
and a prominent part, of every scene of native life. 
They are supposed to have no property, and to subsist 
on food daily supplied to them by the faithful. In the 
morning their boats are to be seen darting from house 
to house, where they collect subscriptions in the shape 
of rice and condiments, and possibly other kinds of 
contributions, from the well disposed. What is done 
with the surplus—for there must be a surplus—I do not 
know. Buddhism is opposed to the destruction of life, 
and consequently animal food is prohibited to the priests, 
who nevertheless have a weakness for it, and employ 
casuistry to bring the flesh pot innocently within their 
reach. I have been told that the priests rear poultry 
about their dwellings to satisfy the mischievous longings 
of the Siamese youth, who, like their Huropean brethren, 
love to throw stones at fowls. When a fowl is laid low 
in this way, his reverence glides from his retreat and 
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has the carcase in the pot at once. I have also been 
told that they set a great pot on the fire, fill it with 
water, and then procure some live fish from obliging boat- 
men on the river. Holding the fish in the palm of his 
hand over the pot, and keeping it in position with his 
thumb, the casuist addresses his victim in some such 
words as these: “Little fish, I am about to lift my 
thumb. If you struggle and fall into the pot, it is your 
own act. You are a suicide and I am not responsible.” 
So saying, he lifts his thumb, the fish gives a flop, and 
the next moment is simmering in the pot, sending a 
grateful odour into the sacerdotal nostrils. Some of 
the priests are said to be clawvoyants of extraordinary 
power, and I have met EKuropeans who seem to believe 
in them to some extent. Remarkable stories of their 
achievements in this line are told by old residents in 
Siam, exploits in the manner of Madame Blavatsky and 
her complaisant mahatmas, to which one can only turn 
the ear of judicious scepticism. Before we had cleared 
the city, the ship’s cook came to the forepart of the 
steamer to prepare rice for tiffin. We watched him 
with feelings better imagined than described, for he had 
the rice in a sort of dirty stable-bucket, and proceeded 
to wash it with the foul waters of the Menam. Making 
with one hand a hole in the scum of garbage that floats 
in a constant stream down the river, he dipped a pail 
into the yellow flood, and poured its contents into the 
rice-bucket, stirring up the mixture till he thought the 
rice sufficiently washed. ‘Then he strained off the water, 
and retired to his galley with the air of a man who has 
done his duty, leaving us with the firm determination to 
pass the curry at tiffin. We found out later that this 
cook was employed for the crew only, and that a woman 
cook, whom we did not see, prepared meals for the 
passengers, but we saw enough to show us why Bangkok 
is never tree of cholera. 

The river scenery above Bangkok, though it contains 
no imposing land marks of rock, mountain or forest, is 
soft and beautiful. <A flat country cut like a chess- 
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board into squares of padi-fields, the river banks fringed 
with belts of trees and dotted with frequent villages, is 
all there is to be seen, but the outlook, though mono- 
tonous is not therefore uninteresting. It relieves the 
eye, dazzled with the sunlight and the glare from the 
water, to rest on the soft, rich green of the distant land- 
scape. The villages are composed sometimes of houses 
built out over the river on piles, sometimes of floating 
houses, and sometimes of a combination of both styles. 
On the river itself there are many things that excite a 
passing interest. Overhead, large brown kites circle 
on lazy wing, occasionally swooping down with unerring 
aim to the water, whence they rise with a struggling 
fish in their talons. We rarely saw them miss. Now 
and then a sleepy vulture, gorged with carrion, is to be 
seen on the shore. Nature has made no more repulsive 
fowl than this bare-necked, coarse-feathered parody of 
the eagle. Its body is like that of a dishevelled turkey, 
and its general appearance, when standing, is like that of 
a drunken virago of the slums. Hundreds of water 
buffaloes bathe in the shallow waters by the banks, 
and not seldom you see a native boy perched on 
the back of one of them, enjoying a ride that is more 
than half a swim. We kept a sharp look-out for 
crocodiles, which abound in the Menam, but we saw 
none. We passed native canoes and boats without 
number—often twenty or thirty in a string, boats of 
-all shapes and sizes, from the dug-out to the heavy 
Lacs boat, towed along by a little steam-launch at 
the rate of a knot an hour. Had we not seen it, we 
should scarcely have believed it ‘possible for a small 
launch to drag so long and heavy a tail behind it. We 
met or passed one of these floating caravans every few 
minutes all the way from Bangkok to Ayuthia ; as they 
wind serpent-fashion up and down the river, they are 
not unlike the long goods-trains that crawl about on 
our railways at home. Thirty miles up the river, about 
half way to Ayuthia, the Royal Summer Palace at 
Bang-pa-in comes in sight. It has the appearance of a 
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small town from a distance,—houses, pavilions, wats,* 
and kiosks peep through thick banks of foliage, and 
high above all towers a spire that might be thought to 
betoken the presence of a Christian church below. 
That illusion goes further than the spire, for the building 
below, both within and without, is a close imitation of 
an English church of Gothic architecture. It is, how- 
ever, a Buddhist wat or temple. The interior is fur- 
nished on the exact model of an Anglican fane, with 
the sole exception of the altar, above which sits a cross- 
legged image of Buddha. I learned that the architect 
of this singular piece of work was a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, who afterwards had to go through a severe 
penance for prostituting Christian art to the purposes 
of idolatry. The hardy Protestant mind sees a possible 
retort which the culprit probably did not make to his 
spiritual judges. The King of Siam was lying sick at 
Bang-pa-in when the French gunboats forced the 
Menam, and M. Myre de Vilers went thither to arrange 
terms with him. Considerable historical interest there- 
fore attaches to the little pavilion close to the river at 
this point, for it was there that the King of Siam and 
the French plenipotentiary signed the treaty of 1893, 
the terms of which the Siamese have loyally fulfilled to 
the letter, while the French, being Huropeans, seem to 
think they are not bound to keep faith with Asiatics. 
We arrived at Ayuthia about 3 p.m., and imme- 
diately went in search of a gentleman to whom we had 
brought letters of introduction, and to whom we were 
referred for information as to what to see and how to 
get there. We found him at home, and he, with the 
characteristic hospitality of the Huropean in the Kast, 
insisted on our spending the night at his house, which 
we were nothing loth to do. A steam-launch procured, 
we three started on a sight-seeing expedition, though it 
was not long before the two visitors realised that to see 
the place thoroughly a stay of at least a week was 
necessary. The ancient city of Ayuthia was founded in 


* Anglice, temples. 
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A.D. 1350. It appears that the Siamese have been 
gradually driven southwards from Chieng-Mai, and 
possibly from a point further north than that, by their 
irreconcileable enemies the Burmese and Peguans. The 
Peguans occupied Ayuthia in 1556, and for a few 
years after, until the Siamese gained strength to 
drive them out, and finally the Burmese destroyed the 
city in 1767. As already noted Ayuthia has thus been 
left to ruin and jungle for nearly a hundred and thirty 
years. Like the river in the Garden of Hden, the 
Menam in this district is parted and becomes several 
heads ; it flows in a number of channels which enclose 
islands of considerable size, on one of which stood the 
old capital of Siam, though its suburbs spread to some 
distance over other islands in the neighbourhood. The 
river banks are steep and wooded. Amongst the roots 
of the trees on the slopes are to be seen broken masses 
of dark red brick and mortar, all that remains of the 
walls and forts of the old city. The modern town, 
which has no inconsiderable population, consists chiefly 
of floating houses moored by both banks of the num- 
erous channels that intersect the land in this quarter. 
We went first to the Wat Poh T’ai, a temple of unknown 
date, which I imagine to be two or three hundred 
years old. It can hardly be called a ruin, and yet it is 
deserted, though there is no lack of possible worship- 
pers in the neighbourhood. It is a principle with the 
Siamese never to repair a temple or to restore an old 
one, a characteristic principle which is not confined to 
their buildings ; when a temple begins to show signs of 
decay from age or damage by weather or other cause, 
priests and worshippers migrate. It is considered far 
more meritorious to build a new wat than to repair an 
old one'* So far as I could see there was no reason at 


* When at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, I saw one of the famous 
dagobas there in process of restoration at the expense of H. M. the 
King of Siam; andalso in the Wat Cheng at Bangkok where a 
disastrous fire occurred recently, both temple and frescoes are being 
restored by the king. 
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all why the Wat Poh Ta’i should not still be in use ; 
but there is a new wat not far off, which has drained 
away the constituency of the other one. Round the 
main courtyard sit statues of Buddha, slightly under 
life-size. There are hundreds of these in row. Hach 
image is made of plaster, covered with gold leaf and 
wears a representation of the Siamese crown, which 
resembles an elongated cork screw. The expression on 
the divine features is an inane smirk, and an ineffable 
air of perfect self-complacency which revolts one who 
carries in his mind the gravity, dignity and majesty of 
the Buddhas in Java and Ceylon. It is a question for 
those to answer who can whether the difference is due 
to an artistic defect in the Siamese, or whether it does 
not imply a lack of moral appreciation as well. The 
nobility and sublimity of primitive Buddhism can be 
read in the features of Buddha at Mendoet and Boro- 
Boedoer, and of the images one lights upon in the 
jungle at Anuradhapura, or sees in the caves at 
Dambulla, but there is neither nobility nor sublimity 
in these Siamese representations of the god. They 
might be effigies of Little Jack Horner, they seem as 
provokingly self-satisfied ; and the sight of them brings 
up immediately the question I have suggested above. 
There are some quaint Siamese frescoes on the walls, 
and a large image of Buddha sitting in the darkness of 
the main building, but nothing that calls for special 
remark. From the now deserted Wat Poh T’ai we went 
to its victorious rival the Wat Chung, which is quite 
a modern building—erected I believe, but at any rate 
chiefly supported, by the Chinese of the district. The 
external decorations are unmistakably Chinese. We 
were refused admittance, because the priests had all 
departed for the night, and though we offered bribes to 
the extent of several ticals,* the Chinese care-taker 
would not let us in, which is probably the first instance 
on record of a Chinaman letting a golden (or silvern) 
opportunity slip. Our guide and host told us there was 


* A silver coin nearly equal in value to a rupee. 
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a gigantic image of Buddha within, whose head reached 
to the top of the high roof we could see from without, 
and bade us imagine it since we could not see it. The 
effort of imagination was too much for one of the 
company ; he stretched it so far that it would not go 
back at once to its original size, and as a king fisher 
skilfully nipped a fish out of the river before our eyes, 
he babbled of prehistoric days when the pterodactyl 
grabbed the unwary crocodile from palaeozoic streams. 
Unsuccessful in our attempts to corrupt the guardian of 
the Wat Chung, we embarked on the launch and 
steamed up the river to visit the old palace of Ayuthia, 
We scrambled up the ruins of an old stone staircase on 
the river bank—the Siamese are people of small stature, 
but they make their steps about twice as high as the 
Europeans do,—whence a walk of a hundred yards or 
so brought us the palace-gate, where we were challenged 
by a noisy sentry in the shape of a pariah dog. The 
ancient kings of Siam apparently did not live in great 
style, for the palace is (or was) a building of severe 
simplicity and plainness, with little or no ornamenta- 
tion. The main feature of interest is the tower, which 
is interesting chiefly for what can be seen from the top. 
A magnificent view greeted our eyes when, after a 
laborious struggle up a steep and broken winding stair, 
in foul air, amid the twittering of a thousand bats, we 
emerged into daylight and fresh air again at the top. 
The country lay beneath us, spread out like a great 
mat; the river was visible here and there in silver 
patches, and the dense vegetation that covers the 
country looked like a thick, soft pile of green velvet. 
Far away to the north-east a range of hills was to be 
seen—the sacred hills of Siam, for on one of them, as 
on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, the great Buddha set his 
foot and left his footprint in one of his journeys round 
the world. To this holy spot every Siamese priest must 
make a journey on foot at least once in his life. Beyond 
those hills lies the town of Khorat, which is to be the 
terminus, in the meantime, of the Siamese Government 
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Railway. From the thickly matted jungle at our feet 
rose a number of ruinous humps and pinnacles, witnesses 
to the glory that has departed. The material is 
mostly red-brick and plaster, made venerable and 
picturesque by age, weather, and vegetation. Mr. 
Henry Norman gives in his book a photograph of a 
huge bronze Buddha among the ruins. This we did not 
see ; our inspection of the ruins was confined to a 
general view of them from the palace tower ; they are 
so numerous and so widely scattered that fully a week 
would be required to go over them, and much longer 
if the inspection was to be thorough. Leaving the 
palace, we steamed through the floating streets of 
modern Ayuthia, which are as crowded and busy with 
sampans and canoes as Battery-road is with vehicles 
during the day, and landed ata small stage, whence a 
short walk brought us to the famous elephant kraal. 
Three or four tame elephants were chained near it, kept 
in readiness for a great wild elephant drive that was 
about to come off. The kraal consists of a spacious 
courtyard fenced in with heavy beams. Round this 
there is a high wall, on which the natives crowd to see 
the sport, and at one end a royal grand-stand, for His 
Majesty the King and the princes of the blood royal 
often honour the show with their presence. Beaters on 
tame elephants scour the country, and forming a semi- 
circle gradually drive the wild elephants in the direc- 
tion of the kraal. On the appointed day they force 
them into the kraal, and capture as many as they wish, 
with the help of the tame ones. From a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty wild elephants are sometimes made 
prisoners in this way, but does it not seem rather 
brutal thus to make tame elephants traitors to their 
kind? <A drive was in progress while we were at 
Ayuthia, and we made many attempts to find out on 
what day the animals would be driven into the kraal, 
our pains being rewarded by the discovery of the utter 
untrustworthiness of native statements. One man said 
“The day after to-morrow.” Another said, “Some time 
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next week.” <A third, “Probably ten days, but perhaps 
three weeks or so.” As it turned out, all were wrong. 
As we left the kraal the shades of night were falling, 
and our steam-launch, picking its way down stream, 
stuck on a sand-bank, and gave us half an hour’s hard 
work to get it off. Iwas surprised to hear the native 
crew conversing in Malay, and to find that most of 


them were Malays or of Malay descent. It gives one. 


a thrill of pleasure to hear familiar accents in unfamiliar 
surroundings, and one hears the Italian of the Hast some- 
times in the most unexpected places. 

After spending the night with our host in what, 
when the railway is finished, will be the station at 
Ayuthia, we took our passage in the Chow Phya to Bang- 
kok again, but before the hour of sailing, we went 
down the river to make another attempt to enter the 
Wat Chung—this time successfully. The doors were 
open, and we walked in, no one hindering. A band of 
priests, squatting amongst a crowd of boys also squat- 
ting, were intoning the morning lesson in that meaning- 
less monotony which is supposed to have some religious 
value, to judge by its universality. The lofty roof of 
the temple is supported by massive pillars, and in the 
centre of the building sits the gigantic image of Buddha 
we had to imagine the night before. No imagination 
could approach the reality. An enormous seated figure, 
built of brick and plaster and covered with gold leat, 
sixty feet high, and about twenty-five from shoulder to 
shoulder. Its head, far away up in the roof, catches 
the sunlight from some small windows, and its face 
blazes with a golden radiance. But what a look upon 
the face! The eyes are turned downward to catch the 
upward gaze of the worshipper, and the expression is 
one of utter and absolute contempt. It is not merely 
indifference. I have never seen such a perfect portrayal 
of cruel and haughty disdain as this great Buddha 
wears. His mouth looks as if it had just finished say- 
ing: “What the devil do you expect of Me, you fools?” 
There is a bruise or a crack under his chin, like a gland 
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that has felt the lancet, caused by the sagging of the 
brickwork, but the priests will not allow the common 
people to believe that there is any defect in the work- 
manship. Not they. They tell, instead, how a naughty 
little boy, a candidate for the priesthood, profaned the 
holy place in some way or other, whereupon the image 
put forth its gigantic hand and seized him in the act, 
raised him to its mouth, and gobbled him up. The 
terrified urchin took refuge under the tongue, and bored 
his way out through the lower jaw. Hence the wound. 
It might seem that human credulity would have as much 
difficulty in swallowing this tale as a gilt brick and 
plaster image in swallowing a “living human boy.” 
The story shows how the placid, mild, benevolent 
character of Sakyamuni is distorted and caricatured by 
his official representatives, and it made me think of the 
theological transformation that has occurred in Christi- 
anity by which the gentle, merciful, self-forgetful Prophet 
of Galilee is held up for the terror of mankind as the 
stern, pitiless, awful King of the Day of Judgment. I 
think the two cases are parallel. 


XXV. 


Heat or Banaxox.—T'ne Pauace.—Tuae Lats Crown 
Prince.—Wat Puora Kro.—Frescors.—Mopen or ANG- 
KOR.—HoarpEep WerattH.—THEe Emeratp ImacEe.—Bup- 
pua’s Morner.—Prince Drevawoncse.—Wat CHana.— 
DANGER OF NOT PAYING TITHES.—GIMCRACKERY.—RESTOR- 
ATION AND DisrEPpAtR.—Kou-Si-Cuana.—ANIMAL LIFE.— 
SINGAPORE AGAIN. 


ry my return from Ayuthia, I devoted myself to the 

chief sights of Bangkok. The foreign settlement 
is interesting, but asin most respects it is like other 
European settlements in the Hast, and possesses the 
usual proportion of advantages and disadvantages, of 
attractions, and distractions, | need waste no words on 
it, and may proceed at once to what I saw of the native 
city. My time being short, I had reluctantly to leave 
Bangkok before seeing all I wished to see. Bangkok is 
renowned for its heat in spring, before the rains come ; 
the heat dries up the drinking water, and cholera fol- 
lows as a matter of course. Though the rains had begun 
when I reached Bangkok, they had not yet cooled the 
atmosphere, and even when cataracts were pouring from 
the clouds the thermometer, which was at a high figure, 
refused to go down more than a degree or so, and went 
up again promptly when the torrent abated. A general 
sensation of being ina vapour bath, not only all day, 
but all night as well, oppresses the visitor at first, and 
makes him wonder how the residents can endure it, and 
appear fresh and dry atall hours. ‘There are occasional 
circumstances that add a thousand-fold to the oppres- 
siveness of the heat. For instance, one must go about 
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from place to place in a steam-launch. Now suppose 
that the temperature of the atmosphere outside is 95° 
Fahr., that rain is falling heavily, and has to be shut 
out by drawing the blinds or venetians on the launch, 
that there is either no breeze at all, or a breeze aft, and 
that between you and the boiler there is only the thick- 
ness of a chair-back—under these conditions, which I 
experienced more than once, imagine the temperature 
and the sensations of the unfortunate passenger, picture 
the stage of his collar, cuffs and tie when he crawls out 
of the launch upon the landing stage. One boils and 
simmers in that stiflmg atmosphere, and exhales not 
only perspiration but also gravy. I found that the 
stories they tell in Singapore about the heat of Bangkok 
are scarcely exaggerated, which is not always true of 
the reports that circulate there about the climate, men 
and manners of other places. 

Through the good offices of some friends, I obtained 
permission to visit the Palace, and the Wat Phra Keo 
or Royal Temple, and to pay my respects, as the permit 
phrased it, to the body of the late Crown Prince. 
Under the guidance of these same friends and of a 
Siamese gentleman, kindly put at our disposal by the 
Foreign Office, I went one bright morning to take 
advantage of the permission. ‘T'he city proper of Bang- 
kok stands on the left bank of the Menam, and is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, pierced at intervals with gates. 
In the heart of the city, and all standing within one 
walled enclosure, are the Palace, the royal Wat, the 
Mint, the barracks of the royal body guard, and the 
various Government Offices. The heavy gates leading 
into the Palace yard are adorned with extraordinary 
figures—representations in paint of fierce and heavily 
armed sentinels. One is not prepared by the sight 
of these barbaric figures on the gates, for the chaste 
and beautiful building that comes into view on passing 
them. Fronting a spacious paved court-yard stands 
the Palace, a three-storey building of tasteful design, 
more European than Asiatic in general effect, with the 
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exception of the roof, which is surmounted by three 
slender spires, tapering to a point, from a curious 
arrangement of gables, characteristically Siamese. On 
the left flank, as you face the Palace, stands an older 
palace of the common Siamese design, which is a quaint 
assortment of overlapping roofs and gables, each gable 
being adorned with a gilt peak or horn, like a cross 
between a sickle and a flash of lightning. The Siamese 
elephant in bronze stands around on many a pedestal, 
and the multiple umbrella also, which forms part of the 
royal arms, and which like the Burmese variety, is 
quaintly suggestive of the Christmas trees of the happy 
long ago. His Majesty being in the palace at the time, 
we did not go into the main building, but were con- 
ducted through some suites of rooms in the other palace, 
all of them tastefully furnished, but not apparently 
much used. We then proceeded to pay our respects to 
the remains of the late Crown Prince. Passing through 
a chamber hung with trappings of woe, and containing 
an erection like an exaggerated sedan-chair, where 
priests daily offer prayers for the departed, we were 
ushered into the temporary resting-place of the un- 
fortunate young prince. It is a lofty chamber, in 
the centre of which rises, almost to the roof, a terraced 
pyramid, covered with gold leaf, and ornamented with 
floral designs and other emblems. On the top of this, 
in an urn of solid gold, hermetically sealed, lies the 
prince’s body, and will lie for a year or two to come, 
until a suitable and auspicious date for the cremation 
ceremony has been selected. From the roof four long 
black palls, fringed with silver, stretch festoon fashion 
to the four corners of the chamber. Portraits of the 
prince at various periods of his short life, and cases 
containing his orders and his accoutrements are arranged 
round the walls, while at the corners of the pyramid, 
immovable as statues, stand four sentries of the royal 
bodyguard. The ceremonies attendant upon the death 
of a royal prince in the Hast, and indeed upon the death 
of any person of mark or substance, are a puzzle to the 
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western mind, and though I sounded our Siamese guide 
on the subject, I failed to elicit a satisfactory reason for 
the long delay in performing the final rites on the body 
of the late heir apparent of Siam. From the death- 
chamber we passed to the Wat Phra Keo or Royal 
Temple, which on account of its curious architecture, 
its splendid ornamentation, and its enormous wealth, is 
a wonderful and magnificent place. Round the princi- 
pal courtyard runs a colonnade, the walls of which are 
covered with large frescoes, which our guide explained 
as a pictorial history of the Siamese from the earliest 
times. Demons, dragons, and ferocious wild beasts, not 
to mention gods and goddesses of various colours and 
complexions, seem to have played a prominent part in 
the development of this strange and interesting race— 
to judge by the frescoes.. A walk round the pictured 
colonnade with a guide whose English is limited and 
shaky makes one wish to spend days in the study of 
these painted annals, with the help of a competent inter- 
preter. As itis, one comes away with a very confused 
impression of the scenes depicted. Some of the frescoes 
are rather defaced, and I am told that the art of paint- 
ing (in the old native style) is dying out in Siam. 
Which, if true, is a pity, for these and other frescoes I 
have seen are by no means inartistic, even to the 
Kuropean eye, and have a quaint charm of their own. 
A mass of buildings appears, as you leave the colonnade 
and enter the courtyard. Dagobas, or as they call them 
in Siam, pagodas, of glass and gold leaf, shrines of 
various kinds, and a great number of grotesque figures, 
human and animal. One of the most interesting sights 
is a large plaster model of the famous Buddhist temple 
of Angkor in Cambodia, now a ruin in the jungle. 
Angkor ranks with Boro-Boedoer as one of the most 
remarkable remains of ancient Buddhism in  south- 
eastern Asia, and from this model of the restored temple, 
constructed to scale, and occupying an area almost as 
large as a tennis court, one can take a fairly good impres- 
sion of the extent and magnificence of the celebrated 
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remains at Siemrab. I longed to go and see the origi- 
nal, but neither time nor funds permitted the long and 
expensive journey. ‘There is a screw loose in the social 
system surely when a man who has more time and cash 
on his hands than he knows what to do with spends 
both in genteel loafing, while a few other people, sorely 
bitten with the travelling mania, have neither means 
nor leisure to satisfy their cravings. The longer one 
lives the firmer grows his conviction that there are many 
screws loose in the administration of the universe which 
there is no workman to tighten. 

Small brass bells are hung in countless numbers 
round the eaves of the Wat Phra Keo, and when a 
breeze stirs the air, these respond with a faint tinkling 
murmur, extremely pleasant to hear. Through ebony 
portals inlaid with mother-of-pearl we entered the main 
sanctuary of the great temple, and our eyes were daz- 
zled by the wealth {of gold, silver, and precious stones 
therein contained. The floor is paved with plates of 
burnished brass, and the shrine is guarded by two large 
figures of solid gold, whose outstretched palms are 
encrusted with valuable jewels. Candelabra of gold 
and silver, vases of curious workmanship, and sacred 
vessels of all shapes and sizes, the gifts of the faithful 
in many lands, stand around in astonishing profusion. 
Hundreds of gold and silver images of Buddha from two 
_ Inches to two feet in height are placed round the cham- 
ber, but the chief sight of the temple is the so-called 
Emerald Image, which is also the presiding deity of the 
shrine. It is, | think, made of jade-stone, which has a 
peculiar value in the estimation of the peoples of Eastern 
Asia, especially the Chinese, and the eyes are two large 
emeralds. The image is in a glass case with gold 
fittings, and stands on a pedestal about sixteen feet 
above the level of the floor. The sacred fire is kept 
burning by means of a small taper in a dingy glass 
lantern. It is never allowed to go out. Our guide 
informed us, however, that some years ago, the careless- 
ness of a priest suffered it to die out, whereupon it was 
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immediately rekindled by a flash of lightning. He did 
not tell us whether the same flash killed the careless 
priest, a detail which would have lent picturesqueness 
and a touch of poetic justice to the marvellous incident. 
On the walls of the sanctuary are frescoes dealing with 
religious subjects, one of which is a painting of Buddha’s 
mother. A few touches would convert it into a 
Raphaelesque picture of the assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. Buddha’s mother was a virgin, of course ; there 
is always something remarkable about the birth of the 
heroes of antiquity and the glory of the sons gives a 
posthumous glory, sometimes amounting to deification, 
to the mothers that bore them. Before leaving the 
precincts of the temple we were shown a small chamber, 
on the roof of which are emblazoned the insignia of the 
Siamese orders of nobility, and an inner chamber where 
are preserved in a cabinet of beautiful workmanship the 
sacred books of the Buddhists. We then paid a visit 
to the royal white elephants. There are five or six of 
these, and each has a stable to itself. They also have 
princely rank and bear princely titles. ‘Their whiteness 
is a matter of imagination for the most part—a few 
splashes of a dirty pink colour on the usual dark skin, 
give the animal the right and title to.be called white. 
An occasional bath in whitewash would help the specta- 
tor’s imagination considerably. Crossing the palace 
courtyard we met H. R. H. Prince Devawongse, who 
after the manner of a great British statesman, combines 
in his own person the offices of Premier and Foreign 
Minister. He held us in conversation for some minutes, 
chatting with us in perfect English and with the suave 
and pleasant courtesy which is the natural endowment 
of all high born Orientals. He is a man in middle life, 
of slender build, and grave countenance, as becomes one 
who bears on his shoulders the affairs of his country in 
the most momentous crises of its history. He has the 
reputation of being the most capable statesman that Siam 
has produced, and one is pleased to have met a man of 
whom the world may hear a great deal yet. 
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Time and circumstances did not permit me to visit 
the Wat Poh, which is celebrated for a gigantic recum- 
bent image of Buddha. We went from the Palace to 
the Wat Chang on the opposite side of the river. This 
temple, from its great height, is an imposing landmark, 
and can be seen from almost any quarter of the city. 
In shape itis like the ornamental top of a bride-cake, 
and not unlike the Hiffel tower. Its slender peak, 
sculptured to the summit, stretching far up into the 
deep blue of the sky, conveys an impression of lightness 
and grace which it is difficult to put into words. It is 
the kind of structure that one sees in dreams of fairy- 
land. That is from a distance; on a nearer view one’s 
impressions are somewhat altered. Sacred buildings 
and offices are clustered round the base of the great 
pinnacle. One of these, a temple, was recently burned 
down. <A large gilt image of Buddha was saved from 
the flames with much difficulty, but the rest of the 
building was completely gutted, and some fine old fres- 
coes destroyed. At the expense of the king, these 
frescoes are being restored by one of the few surviving 
artists of old Siam. We saw this worthy at his task, 
with a group of eager natives watching him. ‘The 
court-yard from which the pinnacle rises has a colonnade 
round it, on the inner walls of which are ancient fres- 
coes (much defaced) representing the various modes of. 
punishment administered in the Buddhist hell, which by 
the way is the Christian hell line for line and idea for 
idea. ‘These frescoes are smaller in size than the famous 
paintings of the Dalada Maligawa (Temple of the Tooth) 
in Kandy, but they are more numerous and occupy a 
greater space. Itis noticeable that in both countries 
the punishment of those who refuse to pay dues to the 
priests is depicted as far more terrible and revolting 
than that meted out to the most brutal of criminals. 
Again observe how similar Buddhism and medieval 
Christianity are. From half way up the great pin- 
nacle—one cannot go further up—an exceedingly fine 
view of the city and neighbourhood is to be had, but in 
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ascending the height, one is brought to see also that the 
fairy-like structure is composed of the most prosaic 
materials—brick, plaster, wood and paint being the 
chief, though stone is occasionally used, especially for 
the staircases,—and that what was taken for delicate 
carvings at a distance are merely mouldings of 
plaster. The gimcrackery and gingerbreadiness of 
the Siamese edifices are disappointing to one who 
comes to them fresh from some of the noblest monu- 
ments of antiquity. The Wat Chang, like all other 
Siamese buildings, is falling rapidly into disrepair; I 
have mentioned the defaced frescoes below, but on the 
upper parts of the pinnacle also, the figures are allowed 
to fall to pieces, because, it seems, there is nobody 
interested in their preservation. This is a great pity, 
and it is to be hoped that something will be done soon 
to keep the loftiest, and from a spectacular point of view, 
the finest building in Bangkok from becoming a ruin. 
It is curious to see restoration going on in one place 
where the damage was done by a sudden conflagration, 
and elsewhere weather and neglect permitted to work 
what ruin they will. 

On my way back to Singapore, we stopped for a day 
at Koh-si-Chang, an island south of the bar, where the 
larger steamers go to load up. It is also a health resort 

for residents in Bangkok, and the King has a summer 
palace there. Or rather had, for it is now in process of 
demolition. There is a signal station on the hill above 
the village, where M. Pavie hoisted his flag during the 
Franco-Siamese troubles in 1893, when he hauled it 
down from the French Legation in Bangkok. It is said 
that this desecration of the island is one of the reasons 
why the King no longer desires to use it as a residence. 
The skipper and I went ashore on an exploring exped- 
ition. We walked through the palace gardens, by 
picturesque terraces of lime-stone on the hill side, by 
tasteful rockeries and small fishponds, lighting upon a 
kiosk here and a pavilion there, and admiring the wealth 
of vegetation. Of the trees, the commonest seem to be 
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the tamarind and the frangipane; while of the animals 
to be seen, by far the commonest was the millipede. 
(Iulus) a harmless creature which the uninitiated might 
readily take for the poisonous centipede. This thou- 
sand-legged piece of yellow tubing is to be seen posi- 
tively by the million in the palace garden. We dis- 
covered another disagreeable animal in unpleasant abun- 
dance there also. We entered a pavilion on the top of 
a hill, and were admiring the beautiful view of land and 
sea to be had therefrom, when we became conscious of 
rapid and agitated motion of the legs of our trousers, 
and a sensation of being burned with red hot needles 
We executed a kind of barn dance in consequence, and 
found the floor coloured a dirty red with myriads of 
karingas, the ferocious red ants with which most Singa- 
poreans have had disagreeable interviews. It took us 
some time to shake ourselves free from those insect tor- 
mentors, and till we returned to the ship for a change of 
raiment, one or other of us had to interrupt the conver- 
sation to make a frantic clutch at some part of his per- 
son where an undiscovered freebooter had worked his 
way to the skin and left his mark. We visited the 
royal bathing places, and the half-dismantled wooden 
palace, and then rowed back to the ship. A smooth 
and pleasant voyage brought us safely back to Singa- 


pore, where after some nervousness about possible delays » 


at the quarantine station, an account of the cholera in 
Bangkok, we were suffered to land at Johnston’s Pier 
without any trouble. 


Thus ended my travels in those parts of the world of 
which Singapore may be legitimately regarded as the 
centre—for travel and commerce at least. I have seen 
not a little——much more than can be put on paper,— 
of things which itis both interesting and profitable 
for a man to see, especially for one whose professional 
study is mankind. I must repeat here what I said in 
my first letter that I have recorded my impressions only, 
impressions which subsequent reflection may modify 
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considerably. Running the gauntlet of ever-varying 
impressions, and noting them down as they strike, one 
is very apt to take a wrong or a one-sided view of them, 
and I claim a full share of human inability to see all 
sides of a question at once. 


G. M. R. 
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